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y jQ PREFACE. 

Xh e Christian revelation well deserves the esteem 
of mankind on account of its intrinsic excellence : 
nevertheless, the proper proof of its divine ori- 
ginal is that miraculous testimony which was 
borne to those who first published it to the world. 
But, unhappily for the interests of the Gospel, 
its most learned advocates have greatly impaired, 
if not destroyed, the force of this testimony, by 
asserting the power of invisible beings, of different 
and opposite characters, to work miracles. 

This opinion (than which scarce any. has been 
more generally inculcated) has occasioned much 
perplexity to many sincere Christians. When they 
survey the miracles of the Gospel, they can scarce 
help feeling the force of the argument arising 
from them in favour of its divinity : but when 
they recur to their speculative opinions concern- 
ing the power of evil spirits, their minds are in 
the same situation with that of the most learpecjl 

- • 

of all the Jews*, when he confessed a mspicictn 
that all miracles may bt wrought by the power 
of magic or incantation. 

* Maimonides, cle Fund. Leg. c. viii, sect. 1. Compare 
the passage from Dr. Clarke, cited ch. ii. sect* vi, p. %% 
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What has served to perplex the friends of re- 
velation has emboldened others to reject it. From 
the earliest ages of Christianity, down to the 
present day, unbelievers have treated the argu* 
ment from miracles (as it is commonly stated) 
not only as an improper means of convicdon, but 
as an affront to their understandings. Celsus, 
(in a passage we shall have occa^on to cite*,) 
hot without an equal mixture of scorn and indig- 
taadon, upbraids Christians with their absurdity, 
!h making use of the same works to prove one 
person to be a divine messenger, and to di^race 
another as a magician and impostor. And a 
celebrated writer, still living, when arguing 
against those who allow the devil a power of 
performing miracles, and who (according to his 
(Conception) after proving the doctrine by the mi- 
racle are reduced to prove the miracle by the 
doctrine, asks and resolves the following ques- 
tion : Nowy what is to be done in this case ? 
There is but one step to be takeUj — to recur to 
reason^ and leave miracles to themselves : better 
indeed had it been never to have had recourse to 
them^ nor to have perplexed good sense with such 
a number oj* subtle distinctions \. 

It may perhaps be said, *' That could deists be 

* Ch. ii. sect, vu p. 80. 

f Roiuseaui ialiis Emiliuis, vol. iii. p. 113. 

persuaded 
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persuaded of the triuh of the Scripture mincke, 
they would not doiy their divinity?* But the 
same opinion concerning the miraculous* power 
of wicked spirits, which furnishes them with an 
objection against the divinity of the miracles of 
Scripture, supplies them with their strongest ar- 
gument against their truth. For they cannot 
persuade themselves that God, when he sees fit 
to give proo£s of his own extraordinary interpo- 
sition, will choose such as are deceitful or ambi- 
guous. And whatever their own sentiments may 
be with respect to the power of evil beings to 
work miracles, yet as long as they are taught to 
believe that the Scripture ascribes to th«n this 
power, they will think themselves warranted by 
theScripture itself to reject or disregard its miracles. 
The more I reflect upon this subject, the more 
fully am I convinced, that it is entirely owing td 
ike natural impression which miracles make up- 
on the human mind, and not to those ispecu^ 
lative opinions which have been most commonly 
entertained concerning them, that Christianity 
has maintained its ground in the world. And to 
these natural impressions we might safely trust the 
cause of revelation, were they not liable to be 
effaced by the power of superstition, and the 
sophistry of science falsely so called. In other 
instances, as well as in this, the natural sense of 
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mankind may be in some measure subdued by the 
force of opposite principles. And whenever this 
is. the case, it becomes necessary to show that 
those principles are ill founded. 

What is attempted in the following sheets, is, 
to refute those principles of dsemonism, which 
have done so much discredit. to the argument 
drawn from miracles in favour of the Jewish and 
Christian revelations. Without entering into an 
examination of the peculiar nature and circum- 
stances of the Scripture miracles, I consider only 
the general question^ Whether miracles are, in 
themselves, evidences of. a divine interposition, 
and consequently (when properly applied) .certain 
proofs of the divine original of a supernatural 
revelation ? Nor is it merely the credit of reve» 
lation that is concerned in this question ; but the 
honour also of the general administration of di* 
vine providence, and the common interests of 
piety and virtue. And one would imagine that 
all men would wL^h to see the af&rmative of this 
question fully proved ; for what can contribute 
more to our happiness, than the belief that the 
world is under the government of God alone ; 
and that no created spirits, much less such as 
oppose bis benevolent and wise designs, can dis- 
turb that course and order of things which he ha 
flstablished ? With respect to the friends of reve- 



ladpn, there is this additional reason to dispose 
them in favour of this principle, that they must 
allow, that (at least) it facilitates the proof of re- 
velation, and reduces it within a narrow compass j 
leaving them only the easy task of proving the 
truth of the miracles of the Gospel, in order to 
their fully establishing its divine original. 

Notwithstanding many recommendations of 
this principle, I am sensible it must meet with 
opposition from the prejudices of mankind, which 
insensibly bias even upright inquirers after truth. 
Many are ready to acknowledge, that an opinioa 
is not therefore false because it contradicts re* 
celved notions ; and yet but few are duly sensibly 
how exceeding difficult it is to get rid of false 
opinions early entertained, constantly inculcated,, 
and stamped with the authority of those who are 
most respected for their learning and abilities. 
Habits have as great an influence over the judge- 
ments as over the actions of mankind. 

The subject before us certainly deserves an im- 
partial and attentive examination. And though 
the manner in which it is here handled may be 
liable to several objectio'is, yet the author hopes 
for some indulgence from those who are ac- 
quainted with the difficulties with which the sub- 
ject was embarrassed, and consider the compass 
necessary to be taken in treating it. One objec- 
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' tion it may be proper here to obviate, viz, •* that 
by maintaining that miracles, if they are not works 
peculiar to God, form no conclusive proof of a 
divine revelation, I give an advantage to infide- 
lity.'' To persons accustomed to follow truth 
wherever it leads, such language will seem rather 
to require a rebuke than to deserve an answer. 
It is not the language of probity, but of policy, 
which has ever discouraged all inquiries aft«r truth, 
and still continues to stop its progress in the world. 
This language betrays an unworthy suspicion o[ 
the Christian revelation, which, nobly conscious 
of the validity of its credentials, demands a ri- 
gorous examination, and must in the end be a 
gainer by it. If the tenets advanced in the fol* 
lowing sheets are false, it is fit they should be 
detected; and if they are true, we may em- 
brace them with safety i because truth will be al- 
ways found consistent with itself. It is not how- 
ever the doctrine which we assert, that gives 
advantage to infidelity, but that which we oppose, 
viz. " the power of other beings besides God to 
work miracles, even in opposition to heaven/' 
While this principle is maintained, and maintained 
upon the credit of those very Scriptures whose 
authority it subverts; unbelievers, if we may 
judge by the experience of near two thousand 
years, will always reject the evidence of miracles 
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as inconclusive. If they are to be conraiced, it 
must be done, I apprehend, in the method here 
attempted, by showing them that this principle 
is as contrary to the s^ise of revelation as it is to 
the genuine dictates of reason i and consequently 
L that miracles, bdng appropriate to God, consti- 
tute a certain proof of a divine mission, and are 
die most proper means of confirming and propfl^ 
gating a new revelation. 

I will only add, that it was never more neces* 
sary to do justice to revelation on this subject tha^ 
la the present age, which is every day making 
such quick advances in the knowledge of nature* 
For hereby we are daily furnished with new proofs, 
that in the system of nature there is no combat 
of opposite powers ; that all the parts of which 
that sytem is composed, though infinitely various, 
act by uniform laws, and conspire toget^ in 
carrying on the same design ; and consequently 
that they are under the constant direction pf Onp 
ahnighty ruler. Will not the prejudices of mi* 
believers therefiore be every day increasing, while 
men misrepresent revelation as teaching the con- 
trary doctrine ? 
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JL HB Editor of this work flatters himself that the 
present edition will be found correctly printed frono a 
copy of that impression which passed under the su- 
perintendance of the author in the year 177 !• 

To the great care and attention of the printer he is 
much indebted for (hat accuracy which he trusts will 
h^ found through the whole volume, and which in 
very heavy notes^ with frequent quotations in several 
dead languages, is not easily attained. 

Every page of the new edition has been compared 
with the old^ and the proper references made in the 
table of contents, which, in fact, is a sort of index 
to the volume. A new index is now also added of 
all the passages of Scripture explained or referred to 
in the course of the work, which it is presumed will 
be found highly usefid to the theological student. 

J. J. 

Gloccstcr Pbce^ 

Jao. 1, VSOi. 
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Ae use he makes of his own miracles in general, p. 179 : these 
several considerations rendered it impossible for him to admit 
that real miracles were performed by the magicians, least of all 
such as imply a creating power, ib» The plea, that Moses 
worked more and greater miracles than the magicians, insuffi- 
cient to establish bis credit, /^. The use be makes of each in- 
dividual miracle apart, p. sSf. The consequences which wouki 
follow frotn the order of time in which Moses and the magicians 
are supposed to have performed their respective miracles, p. 285. 
V. The language in which Moses describes the works of the 
magicians, p. 285. Three observations upon it, ib, VI. The 
nature of the several works done by the magicians, p. 291. 
Their first attempt, ib. Their second, p. 295. Their third, 
p. 296. Thdr fourth, p* 197* Why, in this last attempt, 
^ey could not produce a specious counterfeit of the work of 
Moses, ib. What they meant by saying, 1}hs is the finger 
of Godf p. 29 9. The censure passed upon them by St. Paal» 
p. 301. 

SECTION II. 

The case of Samuel's appearance to Saul at Endor, p. 302* 
I. That the sorceress did not raise up Samuel, ib, II. Nor did 
she cause the devil to appear before Saul in the likeness of this 
prophet, p. 305. III. Whether the whole was the work of human 
imposture, the artful sorceress making the credulous monarch 
believe that she saw an apparition, when she really saw none ; 
at the same time so managing her voice, as to make it to be 
heard from the place where she pretended the ghost was; and 
thus to cause Saul to think he received his answer &om Samuel, 
p. 306. IV. Whether God did not either raise Samuel, or 
present a likeness or image of him before Saul, to denounce 
the divine judgement against him, for the crime he was at this 
time committing, in applying to a reputed sorceressi p. 3 1 1« 

Concerning our Saviour's temptations in the wilderness, p. 323. 
Allowances should be made foe the errors of Christians, with 
Tcspcct to the devil*8 power of performing miracles* p. 324. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V, 

Showing that Miracles^ considered as divine Inter*-* 
positions, are a certain Proof of the Divinity of th^ 
Mission and Doctrine of a Prophet. The Advantages 
and Necessity of this Proof, in confirming and 
propagating a new Revelation. Miracles useful ia 
reviving and confirming the Principles of Natural 
Religion, p. 326. 

Under what circumstances miracles prove the divinity of m 
prophet's mission and doctrine, ii. Two extremes to be 
guarded against: that of considering miracles as proofs dniy ol 
power on the one hand, p. 329, and on the other, that of repre- 
senting them as proofs of the universal and perpetual inspiration 
of the person who performs them, p. 330. 

1. The proof from miracles of the divine commission and doctrine 
of a prophet, is in itself decisive&nc) absolute, p. 335. 2. This 
proof is natural, and agreeable to the common sense of mankind 
in all ages, p. 337. 3. It is easy and compendious, p. 342. 

4. Miracles are a powerful method of conviction, p. 343 

5. Yet not violent and compulsive, p. 344. 6. Miracles neces- 
sary to attest a divine commission, and to confirm and propagate 
a new revelation, such especially as contradicts men's prejudices 
and passions, p. 346. 7. Miracles serve to revive and confirm 
the principles of natural religion, and to recover men from the 
two opposite extremes of atheism and idolatry, p. 349. 8. The 
evidence of miracles, whether of power or knowledge, is the 
fittest to accompany a standing revelation ; because it may bf 
conveyed to distant ages and nations, p. 354. Conclusion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

' PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. 

^N IJEFORE vre inquire whether miracles are the pecuIiaF 
*' works of God, and in themselves proper evidences of 
' ' a divine interposition, and consequently of a super- 
.jL natural revelation, it will be necessary to prepare the 
yjti way by several preliminary considerations. I shall 
Kf begin with 

th SECTION I. 

'\ 

^ That the visible world is governed by stated general 
rules, commpnly called the laws of nature; or that 
there is an order of causes and effects established in 
every part of the system of nature, so far as it falls 
under our observation^ is a point which none can con* 
lis: trovert. Effects produced by the regular operation 

B o£ 
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2 Preliminary Considerations. 

of the laws of naUire, or that are conformable to its 
established course, are called natural. Effects contra- 
ry to this settled constitution and course of things I 
esteem miraculmis. Were the constant motion of the 
planets to be suspended, or a dead man to return to life, 
each of these would be a miracle, because repugnant 
to those general rules by which this world is governed 
at all other time«. 

All miracles presuppose an established system of 
nature, within the limits of which they operate, and 
with the order of which they disagree. The creatioa 
of the world at first, therefore, though an immediate j 
effect of divine omnipotence, would not come under 
this denomination. It was different from, but not 
contrary to, that course of nature which had not hi- 
therto taken pUce. And miracles may be said to dis- 
agree with, or to be contrary to, the general rules 
and order of the natural system, not only when they 
change the former qualities of any of the constituent 
parts of nature, (as when water, for example, is con- 
verted into wine ;) or when they control their usual 
operation and effects, (as when fire^ without losing 
its properties, does iiot burn combustible materials; 
or a river is divided in its course, the water still pre- 
serving its gravity j) but also vvhen they supersede (as 
they always do) the usual operation of natural causes. 
Tor effects produced in the pre-established system of 
nature, without the assistance of natural causes, are 
inanijBest variations from, or contradictions to, the 
order and usual course of things in that system. That 
a man should bie enabled to speak a new language, 

which 
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which he never learnt in a natural way, and tha^ his 
body should be supported without food, are events evi- ' 
dently contr ry to the ordinary cour!»e of things, and 
to that constitution of divine providence which renders 
mankind dependent upon their own study and applica- 
tion for the knowledge of languages, and upon food for 
sustenance. We do not affirm that miracles do univer- 
sally or necessarily imply a proper suspension of the laws 
of the natural world, so as that they should cease to pro- 
duce their usual effects : the human mind may receive 
new knowledge in a supernatural manner, without any 
suspension of its present powers. Nevertheless, the 
supernatural communication of new knowledge totjbie 
human mind is contrary to the general rules by which 
the human system is governed, or to that coi^nexioa 
which God has established between our acquisition of 
knowledge and «the proper exercise of our rational 
facuUtes. 
To this account of miracles it has been objected, 
J St, ** That miracles may be performed where there 
is no disagreement with any law of nature, nor any 
variation from its established course : because many 
things which occeed the power of ipan may be per-^ 
formed by superior beings." This objection has been 
illustrated and supported in the following manners 
^* Ajphrit may have a natural power of lifting up a 
stone fiom the earth: and therefore, if he does ito> there 
is no law of nature contradicted, any more than when 
€man lifts it up. Were a man to walk upon the 
witer^ apbeld by some invisible power, the law of 

B 8 gravitation 
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gravitation would no more be violated or suspende 

^han if he was upheld by some visible power, Wha 

departure is there from the laws and coiistitutiou c 

the universe, when a disease is cured by a superic 

being, any rnore than when it is cured by the fore 

of some powerful medicine ; unless there be a law r 

nature or constitution of the universe forbidding th 

occasional interposition of superior beings in thi 

lower world ? a point which ought not to be taken fc 

granted, and assumed into the definition of miracles.' 

In answer to this objection, we may observe, ths 

it is built on a misapprehension of what I here inten 

by the laws of nature. For though the word natuf 

ipay be sometimes used for the whole compass of ex 

istence, created and uncreated, (in which sense of th 

word no effect can ever be produced contrary to th 

laws of nature, that is, to the natural powers of a 

orders of existence ;) yet this is not the most commo 

acceptation of the word, nor that in which it is hei 

used. Neither do I apply this term to the constitutio 

of the universe, and comprehend under it the invisibl 

worlds, and those superior beings that inhabit then 

By the laws of nature I here mean those rules by whic 

the visible world is statedly governed, or the ordinar 

course of events in it, as fixed, and ascertained b 

observation and experience; and particularly the orde 

of that system to which we belong'*. Now, accord 

I 

m 

* Thus, for example, that there is a' force impressed upon a 
bodief^. "firhereb^ they mutually attract or. tend towards each othe 

accordifl 
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ing to the usual course of events in this system, a 
stone which lies upon the ground will rest there till it 
is removed by some corporeal force superior to that by. 
which it gravitates towards the earth : all bodies spe-p. 
cifically heavier than water will sink in it, when na 
bodily substance interposes to prevent it: and the diseases 
of our animal frame will continue, till the con^titution^' 
either by its own efforts or by the assistance of material 
causes, return^ to its original state. And therefore 
there is a real transgression of these several laws of 
matter and motion, when a stone is raised up in the 



according to the quantity of matter they contain, and in a certa'n 
proportion to their distances: that every body pjerseveres in tiit? 
same state, either of rest or uniform rectilinear motion, except 90 
far as it it compelled to change that state by some forei^i force ^ 
that the change of motion is ever proportioned to the moving force 
whereby it is effected, and in the direction of the right line wherein 
that force is impressed 1 and that the actions of two bodies on ond 
another arc always mutually equal, and directed contrary ways: 
these are laws of nature, or general rules observed by natural bo« 
dies in their actions on one another, and in ail the changes which 
befall them in their natural state. It may be said that the general 
laws of nature denote only the fihts^iomena or objects of natudCi 
To me they seem to express somewhat more, viz. that the plxreno^ 
mena are connected together in a certain order, and succeed on^ 
another in an invariable train, according to some general rules fixed 
by divine wisdom. Nor does it appear that any part of the natural 
system (not even the smallest particle of matter, any more than the 
vast body of the sun or earth) is ever moved but according to these 
stated rules. The more nature is studied, and the better it is under- 
stood, the more reason have we to believe that its laws are strictly 
and inviolably observed. 

air. 
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air, or supported on the surface of the water *, without 
the application of any corporeal force; or when a 
disease is cured without the assiajance of the springs 
and powers belonging to the human frame, or the ap- 
plication of any suitable medicine. 

In affirming all miracles to be deviations from, or 
contradictions to,, the laws and order established in all 
the parts of the creation which fall under human 
cognizance, it is not supposed, or taken for granted^ 
that there is a law or constitution of the universe pre* 
venting the occasional interposition of all superior 
beings in this visible world for the purpose of working 
miracles. Whether there are a«y, and, if any, ivkai 
other beings there are in the universe, who have a 
power of interposing for any such purpose, is left 
undetermined by our definition, and is the point which 
i to fall under future examination. All that our 
defiuition implies as a thing allowed is, that, as far 
as our observation reaches, there is an established dis* 
position and course of things^ or that certain causes 
uniformly produce certain effects, according to fixed 
laws or rules. Every contradiction to this constitu- 
tion of the natural system, and the correspondent 
course of events in it, I call a miracle, by ivliatever 

♦ If in this and the foregoing instance the law of gravitation be 
not suspended, but only overcome by the interposition of some spi- 
ritual agent; yet on this supposition a real miracle is performed; 
because the operation and effects of the law of gravitation are con- 
trolled in a manner repugnant to the general rules by which the 
natural v.orld is govcnud. 

spiritual 
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spiritual beings it is* apprehemled to be effected, whe- 
ther created atrents, or the creator himself. 

Those who have opposed this notion of miracles 
have not attended to the obvious distinction between 
the iLsual course of nature in this visible world, and 
iJie {s*jp\>osci\) natural poivers of' invisible agents : and 
they will not allow that the former is changed* if the 
effect produced does not exceed the latter. But 
suppose an angel to be as able to carry a man through 
the air, as a man is to carry a child in bis arms; 
nevertheless the former would be contrary, and the 
latter conformable, to those general laws or rules of 
motion observed by bodies in our system in their 
actions on one another. And if no effect can be said 
to be repugnant to the course of nature, unless when 
it surpasses the natural power of the ^ent ; then, till 
the utmost power of the agent is known, it caa uevtt 
be determined whether the operation agrees with the 
course of nature or not. Nav, it would follow from 
this principle, that the course of aature can never be 
changed :l fof such a change cannot be effected but 
by an agent who Ivas power equal to the work ; and 
yet if the ag^t has power equal to tl>e work, then 
the course of nature is i>ot changed. On this prin-^ 
ciple, the course of nature cannot be changed by God* 
himself, merely because he has a natural power of 
doing it. And yet who does not perceive, that his 
causing the sun to stand still for twenty-four hours, 
though it lies within the compass of his omnipoteDce^ 
would be a variation from the order of nature, or the 
conimoa course of events in th^ natural world ? 

^ly. 
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Qdly. As some will not allow that the order of 77a- 
ture is coniradictedy so others deny that any miracle is 
performedy unless the action exceeds the utmost capa- 
cities of the agent. Accordingly they maintain* that 
the same action may be or not be miraculous, accord- 
ing to the different abilities of the performer. Were 
a many say they, to stop the course of the heavenlv 
bodies, which is above the reach of all the powers of 
his nature^ this would be a miraculous operation : 
but were a superior being, who had power equal to such 
a work, to suspend the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
tlvis would be no miracle at all. But this opinion is 
liable to many of the same difficulties with the other. 
For, from hence will it not follow, that, while the 
agent '\6 unknown, it will be impossible to determine 
whether the operatioti is or is not 'miraculous ? and 
likewise that God bimsdf can never work miracles, 
because he is naturalty abletd work them? Nay, 
as, according to the former opinion, no law of nature 
can ever be superseded or controlled, so, according 
to the latter, no miracle can ever be performed ; it 
being impossible that any action should exceed the 
power of the real agent. Every effect must necessarily 
have an adequate cause. An effect, therefore, which 
is beyond the ability of the person who produces it 
Beems rather an absurdity than a miracle. 

Should it be alleged, " that what the man himself 
has no power of performing, he may do by the as- 
sistance of a superior being;" it would be easy to reply, 

♦ Dr. Chandler iu particular, in his discourse Of the nature and 
us€ of miracles, p. 17, maintains this opinion. 

that 
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that this superior being is the only proper agent, the 
work being accomplished by his power alone. When 
we speak of a prophet as the performer of his miracles, 
nothing more is to be understood by this popular 
language, than that they take place agreeably to hi» 
declaration, and are designed as a testimony to his 
niission. He is not, in strictness of speech, the proper 
agent ; the works are not done ly him, but ybr him, 
by that invisible being who interposes in his behalf* 
If the works did not exceed his own ability, they 
could be no attestation to his character, nor proofs of 
the interposition of any superior being whatever. 
And the same works would be equally miraculous, 
were they to be performed for any other purpose than 
that of bearing testimony to a prophet, or even 
without his intervention. The resurrection of Christ, 
and that of those who came out of their graves at the 
same time, though accomplished immediately ly Gody 
were as real miracles as if they had been effected, as 
many others were, ai the voice or by the instrumentality 
of man. When miracles are performed at the instance ^ 
or wi/h the inieivention of man, this circumstance 
serves to point out t/te relation they bear to him, not 
to prove their being done by his power. The case, 
mentioned above, and which is framed with a view to 
show that a miracle is an operation beyond the ability, 
of the agent, .seems very incapable of answering the 
purpose. To stop the course of the celestial bodies is 
said to be either supernatural or not, according as the 
agent wants or possesses power equal to the work. But 
how could this (or any other) operation be performec^ 

B 5 by 
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by a power unequal to it ? It could be deemed mira- 
culous on no other account than its coritrariely to the 
general course of nature. If it was performed at the 
prayer of a prophet, this would belter serve the pur- 
pose of attesting his character^ but would make no 
alteration in the nature of the work itself. 

Most writers, in defining a miracle, seem to place 
it, not in the effect produced j but in the cause, or at 
least include the latter in their definition^ A mira- 
culous effect y like every common appearance, has its 
own proper specific nature, distinguishing it from all 
others of a different kind, separate from the consi- 
deration of its cause. And it is the operation or effect 
alone, which is affirmed to be' contrary to that esta- 
blished order and disposition of things commonly 
called the course of nature : the real invisible agent 
Jiy whom the effect is produced, though he acts out 
of his usual sphere, exerts only his natural powers^ 
The contrariety or conformity of the event itself to 
those laws by which this world is governed in the 
course of Gk)d^s general providence, is that alone 
which denominates and constitutes it a proper mi- 
racle, or not. In this light, at least, the s^ject 
appears to me; though, considering the many dif* 
ftrent views taKen of it by our ablest writers, it be- 
comes me to propose my sentiments upon it with a 
just deference to the judgement of others** 

Fromi 

* The greater part of our latest wrttert upon this tubj/eet de^ 
Im miraclety effectt unusual, alovc kuman power, and tnanife$ting At 

inters 
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From the account here given of miracles, ^ as ope- 
rations contrary to the course of nature^ the fpllowing 
conclusions are fairly deducible : 

Isi. No event, however tinmual ox slrangfiy how<» 
ever wonderful and unaccountalle,. can on these aQ<» 
counts alone be deemed mirax!ulous, or contrary to. 

interpotition of superior power. The following reasons preventedt 
me from adopting this definition ; 1. The term unvsual does not 
distinguish real miracles from many things which ar« not miracu- 
lous, such as the rare and uncinmon appearances and productioju 
of nature. 2. Nor does the calling a miracle an effect above human 
pmuer distinguish it from all other effects equally above human, 
power, produced by superior beings when acting wilkm their usual 
iphere, which for that reason cannot be miraculous. 3. As this defl* 
nition comprehends many things which arc not miraculous, and tO' 
which no persons apply the term; so it excludes many things which 
are allowed by all to be proper miracles. For tlicre seems to be av 
difference between effects above human power, or which argue a 
higher degree of power, and effects which argue a power harely 
differait from human, and in no manner superior to it. If a stone oC 
a pound weight were suspended in the air by an a^ge/, all would admit, 
this to be a miracle. But does- this argue a greater power than is ex- 
erted, wh^n a stone of the same weight, or one 50 times heavier, is* 
suspended by a fna?i f Totmake a pieee of iron jo swim (a miracle 
ascribed to Elisha, 2 Kings vi. S.) may not absolutely require more 
power than mea exert every day in ditlefent n^ethods, though it 
requires a power that does^ not belong to their nature. 4. Accord- 
ing to this definition, beasts and birds may work miracles; for they. 
do many tktngsthat are above the power of man. 5* This definition^ 
instead of describing miracles by llit nature <if the- works thtmulvts, 
describes them, by their author, and the defp-te of pov)er supposed: 
necessary to their performance. 6. Works which argue only a power 
more than human, can be no absolute proofs of a divine interposition. 
7. The last part of the definition, manifesting the interposition of sw^ 
ferior powery is superfluous. It is only saying, Effects abovt humani 

power ouut. be prodDcied ^x ^ povv«r akwp. it. 
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nature; since ii may be only the less known or the 
less common effect of its established laws and order. 
Comets, eclipses, monstrous births, prodigies, the 
peculiar properties of particular bodies, and all the rare 
appearances of nature, however they may raise men's 
wonder, especially in the more ignorant ages of the 
world, are as regular effects of the laws of the natural 
world as any of those with which we are most familiar. 
Under certain circumstances the monstei' is nature's 
genuine issue ; and in the same circumstances there 
would always be the same kind of production*. 
Where nature proceeds regularly in her course, with- 
out being subject to any adventitious influence, there 
no miracle is performed. 

Qdly. In order to determine whether any operation 
be'truly miraculous, it is not necessary to inquire into 
the powers of superior c^eated inteliige?Kes, and to 
show how far they do ar do not extend. Such in- 
quiries are wholly relative to the cause or author of 
miracles, and are of no use in settling their proper 
specific nature^ as deviations from or contradictions 
to the ordinary course of things. They do, indeed, 
necessarily argue the interposition of some spiritual 
agent, who is equal to such works ; but their nature is 
the same, whether that agent be God, or an angel, 
or an evil daemon. 

3dly. Before we can pronounce with certainty any 
effect to be a true miracle, it is necessary (and nothing 
more is necessary than) that the common course of 

* Wollaston's Religion of Nature, p. 151, 7ih edittos, 8vow 

nature 
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nature be in some degree first understood. In all 
those cases in which we are ignorant of nature, it is 
impossible to determine what is or is not a deviation 
from it, or to distinguish between miracles and na- 
tural effects. Even a real miracle cannot be admitted 
as such, or carry any conviction to those who are not 
assured that the event is contradictory to the course of 
nature. On the other hand, in all cases in which 
the course of nature is understoody it will be easy to 
determine whether any particular event be contrary 
or conformable to it, that is, whether it hh, a real 
miracle*. Miracles therefore are not, what some 
represent them, appeals to our ignorance; they sup- 
pose some antecedent knowledge of nature ; without 
which, it is owned, no proper judgement can be formed 
concerning them ; though, with it, their reality may 
be so apparent as to prevent all dispute or hesitation. 
Every sensible deviation from y or contradiction iOy the 
known laws of nature must be an evident and incon' 
testable miracle. 

Athly. Those who maintain that both miracles and 
the course of nature are equally the operation of the 
divine power, have not sufficient ground to assert^ 
" that what distinguishes miracles from common 
event?, is, that with regard to the former the influence 
of the divine power is obvious and sensible." For in 
both cases the influence (that is, the actual exertion 
or exercise) of the divine power is secret and invisi- 
ble ; and the evidence and effects of it may in both 
be alike sensible and obvious. Noi' is it necessary that 

f Thii subject is pursued further, ch, i. sect, uu 

all 
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all miracles should answer this description^ but, such 
only as are designed for the conviction of mankinds 
The proper distinction, therefore, between the mira- 
culous and ordinary eflFccls of the .divine power con- 
sists in this, that in the former case God acts accord- 
ing to general laws ; in the latter^ he departs from 
them. 



SKCTION II. 

Miracles not impossible to the power of God, nor necessarily 
repugnant to our ideas of his wisdom and immutability. 
Neither do they imply any inconsistency in the divine con^ 
duct, or a defect or disturbance of the laws of nature. 

It would at best be a point of useless speculation, to 
inquire what purposes might be served by miracles^ if, 
from the general nature of all such works, there arises- 
a full proof against their existence. And such proof 
would arise, in case they were, what some represent 
them, absurd and impossible. 

But to deny the possibility of miracles, is to con- 
tradict a principle the most certain and evident of all 
the deductions of reason, allowed even by the adveB^ 
saries of supernatural revelation ; the being of a God. 
For, if there exists an all-perfect mind, who made 
and governs the world, his omnipotence is a cause 
adequate to these marvellous operations. Infinite 
power, though it does not extend to contradictions^ 
performs with ease whatever is possible in its nature*. 
And so far are miraci\lou$ wgika from being impossi* 
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ble^ that they are similar to what we see actually 
effected in the common course of divine providence, 
I will endeavour to illustrate this by the following 
example : To cause water to be both water and wine 
at the same time, is a manifest absurdity and contra- 
diction, and therefore cannot be the object of any 
power : but to turn water into wine, or to change one 
liquid into another specifically different, is certainly 
within the reach of divine omnipotence; inasmuch as 
there is nothing contradictory in the idea of such trans- 
formation, and we observe continual changes of a 
like kind in many parts of tlie creation. Thus, the 
moisture of the earth, by a common but admirable 
operation in the natural work), is converted into the 
juice of the grape, and numberless other juices, dif- 
fering in kind from each other, according to the dif- 
ferent nature of the plant or tree which imbibes it. 

This observation might be extencled further, and 
applied to other instances. fievelrUion is itself a mir- 
racle; bat wherefore should it be thought impossible 
with God ? To his inspiration we owe our understand- 
ings, with all their powers; from hiui we derive the 
noble faculty of speech, by which we communicate 
onr ideas to each other : apd has the father of our spi- 
rits no access to tliem, no ability of imparting imme- 
diately and directly the knowledge of his will, and of 
affording sufficient evidence of his own extraordinary 
presence and operation ? Is there any thing in this 
more inexplicable than in the common action of 
mind on body, or of body on mmd ? Will any as« 
fert Ibat the ahnigbty Author of our frame is unable 

19 
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to repair the disorders of it ? that he, who with such 
' exquisite skill formed the seeing eye and the hearing 
ear, cannot restore sight to the blind and hearing to 
the deaf? or thai it is impossible for him to. raise ihe 
dead, who every year renews the face of nature, and 
'revives the seed sown in the earth, and every day 
awakens mankind from the death of sleep to new life, 
in a manner as incomprehensible by us as the greatest 
miracle? He gave being to every living thing, to 
innumerable kinds of animals, and to a great diver- 
sity of rational creatures ; continually does he call 
into existence ten thousand new individuals : and is a 
second gift of life more difficult than the first ? The 
analogy between miracles and the common operations 
of Gud in the settled course of nature is a convincing 
demonstration of the possibility of the former. 

Nothing can lead men to controvert a point so ob- 
vious as this, but their not considering that the course 
of nature, which denotes only the stated laws by 
which the world is governed, is certainly the volun- 
tary appointment of God, if not the immediate ope- 
ration of his power. For, if it be admitted .that na- 
ture is the operation er constitution of God, it can- 
not be denied that the power exerted in producing 
natural may also produce preternatural effects ; there 
being no other difference between them than this, that 
in the former case the operations are regular, uniform, 
constant ; in the latter, occasional, uncommon, and 
out of the ordinary track of God's adniinistration* 
Upon what grounds can it be concluded that God is 
limited to a settled course of acting, and to the pre^ 

sent 
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sent laws of nature ? Is he not a free agent ? Did he 
not act without the intervention of natural causes^ 
when he created the world at first, and settled, the pre- 
sent constitution and course of things ? It must 
solely depend on the will of the Deity, in what man* 
ner he shall exercise his own power ; whether in con- 
tinuing or controlling the course of nature, which is 
his own appointment ; that i^, whether he shall work 
miracles or not. Thus, foe example, it is owing 
either to his original law, or immediate agency, that 
the planets move lound a centre, and keep in their 
respective orbits: but the same omnipotent hand 
which guides them in their present course could easily 
arrest them, or give them a new direction. To deny 
this, is to deny that God is at liberty to act as he sees 
fit, that he has any power over his own creation, and 
laws which derive all their authority from his sove- 
reign will. The possibility of miracles, therefore^ 
cannot reasonably be disputed by those who believe 
the existence of the all-perfect Divinity, the great 
Author and Lord of nature. And this is a principle 
which ought to be admitted, before we eng^e in 
inquiries into the truth of any supposed discoveries 
of his will. For, if there be no God, it is obvious 
to all, there can be no divine revelation *. 



* Miracles, indeed, wJiich are tbe evidences of a supernatural 
revelation, may be useful to convince men of the existence and per- 
fections of the true God. Nevertheless, vi^e find St. Paul, with 
perfect propriety, first instructing idolaters in this fundamental 
point, before he opened to them the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel. Acts xiv. 15. xvii. 22*— SI. 

As 
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As miraQles are not impossible to the power of God, 
so neither are they necessarily repugnant to olir idea* of 
1)18 wisdom and immutability. Frequent miraculous 
interpositions might, indeed,, argue a defect in those 
general laws by which the world is governed ; to the 
regular execution of which laws we owe our ideas of 
order and harmony, our rational expectations of 8uc« 
cess in all our undertakings, and our strongest con- 
victions of wise counsel in the fratne and government 
of the universe *• And consequently it musi appear 
highly improbable, that variations' from those laws 
should take pitce, unless upon some special and 
urgent occasions. Yet whoever reflects on the bound-' 
less extent and duration of the divine government 
will easily perceive, that nothing can be move absuid 
as well as arrogant, than for mmt^. a creature whose 
{{acuities are so limited^ and who is but of yesterday^ 
to priesume to determine, that no fit occasion for ex- 
traordinary interposals can ever occur hi thai admi" 
tiistratiofi, the plan of which transcends bis compte- 
fcension. By what principles of reason caia it be de« 
monstrated, that he who reigns from eternity to 
eternity nevor formed any designs, except such as may 
be accomplished by the present etitablishment and 
structure of the universe ? In the natural world new 
phsBUomena have been observed ; new luminaries in 
the heavens have suddenly shone out, and as suddenly 
vanished. And notwithstanding the great apparent 
regularity with which the heavenly bodies perform 

* This ar^ment is further illusuated b^Iow, cU* ii. sect. iii. 
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ihcir revolutions, yet those which helong to our 
system are subject to such disorders as may in a suc- 
cession of ages require redress from the immediate 
hand of its creator*. And if the Tza/wra/ world may 
admit or demand extraordinary exertions of the divine 
power, much more may the moral; because more 
liable to disorder, and at the same time capable of the 
most divine improvements. May not God then in- 
terpose in an extraordinary manner, to attest a divine 
mission, and communicate some important instruc- 
tion to his rational creatures, which they could not 
gather from the common operations of his providence ; 
or to raise them ta a sublimer pilch of piety and virtue 
than they could otherwise attain ? If they are frail^ and 
liable to fall into sin> and are, eitlier as a check upon 
the exorbitance of passion, or on ot^r accounts, 
wi^Iy and justly subjected to all the miseries of a 
mortal state ; may not the divine Being erect a new 
dispensation to reform them from wickedness, to 
redeem them from death, and to advance them to a 
nobler state of existence ? Such occasional interposi- 
tions might be further serviceable, by obviating the 
inconveniences of governing by fixed and general 
laws. For extraordinary interpositions of the divine 

' ♦ •* While comets move in very eccentric orbs in all manner of 
positions, blind fate could never make all the planets move one 
and the same way in orbs concentric ; some inconsiderable irregu" 
larities excepted,^ which may have arisen from the mutual actions 
of comets and planets upon one another; and which will be apt to 
increase till this system wants a rtformc^linii.''* Sir Isaac NewtQV^t 
Op.tics, p. 378, 4th editioa, 

omni- 
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omnipotence in controlling the course of nature^ 
besides answering the ends to which they are more 
immediately directed, are well adapted to banish from 
the world the notions of necessity and fate »(which 
owe their rise to the uniformity and established order 
of the divine administration) ; to awaken intelligent 
beings to a sense of their duty and dependence; and 
to give them a new conviction and a deeper impres- 
sion of God's governing power and justice. And if 
in such instances^ and for such valuable purposes as 
these (and there may be many others of a similar kind 
far beyond the reach of our faculties)^ the Deity 
should diversify his operations ; would not such ope- 
cations display rather than obscure his wisdom, bene* 
vplence^ and other attributes ? It would be diiEcuIt 
to prove that God may npt| in certain circumstances^ 
have greater reasons for varying from his stated rules 
of acting than for adhering to them. And whenever 
this is the case, and the end proposed is proportion- 
able to the means of accomplishing it, the miracles 
ace worthy of a divine interposition. 

With regard to the immutability of God in parti- 
cular, that cannot be reproached or impeached on ac- 
count of occasional interpositions ; since they might 
be designed from the beginning, upon the foresight 
of a just occasion for them, and, instead of arguing 
any change in the Almighty, be only the execution, 
at the fore-appointed season, of his eternal and im- 
mutable councils. Nor is it by pursuing invariably 
.the same methods of providence, but by constantly 
adapting them to every different occasion, that God 

display* 
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tiisplays his unalterable and impartial rcciitiule. It 
will not therefore follow froiu the supposition of God's 
miraculously interposing his power in some circum- 
stances, that he must necessarily do it in all others^ 
however different ; because in the one case they Kiay 
be expedient or necessary to answer the wise designs 
of providence, and not so in the other. 

Nor do miracles imply any inconsistency in the 
divine conduct, or any defect or disturbance of the 
laws of nature. When the Deity occasionally con- 
trols or supfersedes them, he does not hereby contra- 
dict or defeat his intention in their first establish- 
ment : he proposes a design different from it, but not 
inconsistent with it. The laws of nature, being the 
laws of God, are certainly perfect, that is, perfectly 
adapted to answer all the uses for which they arc de- 
signed : but miracles derogate not from this perfection; 
because they aim at an end which the laws of nature 
were not intended to answer, and indeed could not 
possibly answer, the marking a special divine inter- 
position, and authorizing the mission of him at 
whose instance they are performed. Nor do occa- 
sional interpositions of the divine power disturb the 
order of nature in the common course of things. 
The operation of nature may be controlled in particu-* 
lar instances, without affecting the general sy stem- 
not to plead, that some miracles seem only to super- 
sede the operation of natural causes, without con- 
trolling it ; . or to produce new effects without the 
assistance of nature, but without interrupting it ia 

its usual course. 

There 
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There is nothing then in the general idea of miracle*, 
considered as variations from the common course of 
nature, to furnish a certain universal proof against 
tfheir existence ; and there is a power superior to na- 
tute, who is ever able, and who in certain circnm- 
slances may see ample reason, to overrule what heat 
first established. 



SECTION III. 

i)f (he different causes to which miracles have been ascribed* 
The point undertaken to be proved, is, that miracles are 
never effected without a divine interposition. 

As some have asserted the impossibility of miracles, 
even to the power of God 5 others, on the contrary, 
liave represented them as works which may be perform- 
ed without any difficulty, either by a skilful applica- 
tion of the secret powers 6f nature, or by the assist- 
ance of invisiWc beings, who may be at liberty to 
produce such efTecls without the immediate order of 
the Lord of nature ; while there are some who, allow- 
ing their possibility, yet consider them as performablc 
"by God alone, or as the Works of infinite power. 

\st. That miracles are not the efTects of the hid- 
den properties of matter, the laws of motion, and 
ihe art of man ; or, in other words, that they are 
Hot owing to superior knowledge and skilful appli- 
cation of the secret powers of nature, a few words 
will be sufficient to evince. I readily grant, what 
some so earnestly contend for, viz. ^< ihat we are not 

acquainted 
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acquainted with all the powers of nature ; that many 
strange properties of matter are now discovered, which 
were not formerly known ; and therefore that there 
may be others equally surprising, yet undiscovered ; 
that some persons, having a greater knowledge of these 
properties than others, may, by a dexterous application 
of natural causes only, perform such things as would 
amaze ignorant spectators, and be by them too hastily 
mistaken for real miracles ; and that, since we cannot 
ui\iversallv determine the bounds of another's know- 
ledge, it is impossible to ascertain the limits of that 
power which in some degree increases with his know- 
ledge." All this may be safely admitted ; for, what- 
ever men may be able to d^ with the assistance of 
natural causes, it is certain that they can do nothing 
without that assistance; and consequently cannot 
work miracles, which supersede the operation of 
natural causes *. Besides, though we do not know all 
the laws of nature, yet we are acquainted with many 
of them. It has been observed already f^ that in order 
to determine what operations are miraculous, an an- 
tecedent knowledge of nature is requisite. And it is 
a just inference from hence, nor are we under any 
concern to deny it, that, inasmuch as our knowledge 
of nature is partial, and we cannot universally deter- 
mine bow far its powers may extend, it may be 
equally impossible for us to determine universally 
what operations are miraculous. But, on the other 
hand^ our ignorance of nature is not total} the com- 

♦ Sect. i. p. «. t Sect. i. p. 1^ 
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xnon course of it is in very many instances perfectly 
understood by all, by the illiterate as well as by the 
philosopher ; their own observation aud experience 
imparting to them very clear and satisfactory in- 
struction concerning it ; such as is most fully con- 
firmed by the observation and united testimony ^of 
others, in the several ages of the world. In this 
knowledge of the laws of nature, all our reasonings, 
both in the sciences and in the conduct of human life, 
and all our ideas, are founded. Constant never-failing 
experience further instructs mankind in the uniformity 
and constancy of the laws of nature: it informs us, 
that although men may discover new properties of 
matter, and find that patural causes under a skilful 
direction arc capable of producing very wonderful 
effects ; yet that they cannot subvert, coiTtrol, or 
suspend any of the established laws of nature*. No 

chaiige 

* Mr. Rousseau, who has lately revived the objection to rairaclef 
we are here considering, affirms, " that it might be in the power of 
one unknown law in certain cases to change the effects of such as 
were known." But what reason can this celebrated writer assign in 
support of this assertion ? Is it agreeable to our ideas of the divine 
Virisdom, to suppose that there is a perfect contradiction between 
the different parts of the same system ? that, for example, the ope- 
ration of the known laws which regulate the motions of the heavenly 
bodies may be defeated hereafter by some other law yet unknown ? 
Do the new discoveries which are daily making In the history and 
operations of nature give any ground for such a suspicion ? And 
even supposing that, by the discovery of some law yet unknown, the 
effects of those already known might be defeated; this eould not 
affect the credit of evident miracles, works seen and known to super- 
sede the operation of all natural causes, and performed without their 

• instru* 
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change in these fixed rules of the divine government 
can be effected by humtO' power ; notwithstanding, 
in certain other respects^ human power may increase 
in proportion to our knowledge. From hence it will 
follow^ that miracles^ which are effects repugnant to 
the settled laws and course of nature, cannot possibly 
be produced by natural causes, though under the most 
skilful direction ; nor be otherwise accounted for than 
by allowing the interposition of some being superior 
to nature, and capable of controlling its established 
order. And in all cases in which the laws established 
in the natural world are understood, and the effects 
produced are a)ntradictory to them, we may conclude 
that those effects are supernatural. In such cases the 
knowledge of the miracle is as easy and certain as that 

ifistrtimentatity. Were we to allow Mr. Rousseau, that, by a further 
acquaintance with the powers of nature, men may hereafter be able 
to raise tUe.dead> it would still be a real and evident miracle to rai«^ 
the dead without the use and assistance of those powers of nature* 
h has been said, " that what, in one age, has been deemed a miraclie 
has been found in another, more enlightened by philosophy, to be 
produced by the powers of nature.*' This is not true with respect to 
the miracles of Scripture. There is not one fact there represented as 
miraculous, which does not still appear to be 8uch» notwithstandiog 
all our iir.provements in natural knnwled^. And how will the adver* 
saries of revelation account for this fact f The Greek and Roman hi^ 
torians relate as prodigies many events now know;)^ to he perfectly 
natural^ while the writers of the Old and New Testament, who relate 
a greater number and variety of miracles, have npt mentioned oof 
but what appears to surpass the powers of nature now, as much as it 
did formerly. I only add, that if the Scripture miiiacles are eatUf 
distinguished from natural events, it h of no. moment to inquire, bow 
far ignorance or ioconsideration may lead m^n in otl^er cases to mift* 
tike the wonders of nature for real mii;acles. 

• c o( 
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of the laws. To heal all sorts of diseases^ even ^hs 
jmost inveterate^ in an instant^ and without the use of 
natural remedies ; to perform these cures in numbePi-, 
less instances, without ever failing in any one^ and 
upon persons absent as well as present ; all men must 
acknowledge that these things far surpass th^ bounds 
of human power. An uniform unvaried experience 
convinces us that they do npt happen according to the 
settled constitution of nature, and that a bare volition 
of the human mind cannot in any degree contribute 
towards their accomplishment. Nor indeed did any 
man, in any age or country of the world, ever lay 
claim to a natural and inherent power of performing 
tfaem. 

Real and incontestable miracles are easilv di«tin« 
guished from the artifices oi imposture, and from 
curious experiments in natural philosophy ; which, 
however unaccountable they may appear to the igno- 
rant, can never be pronounced by them to be miracu- 
lous, because they do not know them to be deviations 
from the course of nature. Nay, from the visible ^ 
natural means used in producing them, they have 
just reason to believe that they are the effects of the 
powers of nature. For these re?isons, the motions of 
a crucifix, the pretended liquefaction of blood, cures 
graduially effected in the use of natural remedies, but 
\scribed to the intercession of saints, and the like 
juggles of popery, ought not to pass for miracles, 
even with those who cannot detect their imposture s 
^or should the skill of an Archimedes in raising an 
immense weight, with the asdstance of a machine 

which 
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which himself alone understood, be judged superna* 
tural, how surprising soever the eflfects of it niighf 
appear to one ignorant in mechanics ; in this last case, 
the visible application of mechanical powers ; and in 
the former, the strong suspicion of fraud arising from 
the Gircumstances of the facts, and the covered nian« 
ner of performing them ; and in both cases an abso- 
lute ignorance, at least, whether the effects might 
not be produced by natural causes, should prevent 
any from pronouncing them miraculous: a sentence 
which should be always founded on such a clear 
knowledge, of nature, as enables us to determine with 
certainty, that the effect in question is a contradiction 
to its established course. 

II, There are many who admit that real miracles 
exceed the utmost power of natural causes and of 
mankind, who nevertheless do not ascribe them to 
God as their author. 

*^ There are or may be in the universe," it is al- 
let^ed, " invisible agents, placed in a higher order 
than men, and endowed with superior abilities, such 
as are equal to the greatest wonders ; and God may 
not see fit to restrain them from exercising those 
abilities. Miracles therefore are proofs only of the 
interposition of some superior beings, not of God more 
than any other.'' In this manner unbelievers argue, 
in order to discredit the evidence of the Jewish and 
Christian revelations. *^ Were we to allow," say 
ihey, " the reality of the miracles to which those 
revelations appeal, this alone would not establish their 
divine original ; because the works might be per- 

c 2 formed 
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formed by other powers lower than the divine." Nor 
i^ this the language only of the avowed adversaries of 
a!l supernatural revelation^ but even of very many of 
its sincere and zealous advocates, not excepting those 
most distinguished by their learning and abilities, 
whose high reputation is sufficient to procure a general 
deference to all their opinions. Dr. Clarke* in par- 
ticular affirnrs, *' that it is by no means possible for us 
to determine what degrees of power God may rea-. 
SDnably be supposed to have communicated to created 
beings, to subordinate intelligences, to good or ev'd 
angels." And ^^ that (unless wc knew the limit of 
communicable and incommunicable power) we can 
hardly affirm with any certainty, that any particular 
effect,, how great or miraculous soever it may seem to 
us, is beyond the power of all created beinsrs in the 
universe to have produced. " Without any desire to 
detract from the just merit of those great writers who 
assert the power of superior beings, both good and 
evil, to work miracles, we shall freely and candidly 
examine the doctrine they advance ; than which none 
appears to me more groundfess, or more dangerous. 
But before we enter on this examination rt wHl be 
proper to observe, 

III. That those advocates of the Christian revela- 
tion who reject this account of miracles, have gene- 
rally embraced another as hard to be maintained. They 
allow that spirits, both good and evil, by *' the greater 
extent of their intellectual abilities, may discover to 

* Vol. ii. p. 697, folio edition. 
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men a great many secrets ; and that their subtlety^ 
agility^ invisibility^ and mighty force^ may enable 
them to do mo&t astonishing things^ and enable theoi 
also to assist men in performing many great and mar^ 
vellous worksy such as are far beyond the reach of 
human capacities : while at the same time they main* 
tain that a real miracle cannot be performed by any 
power which is not strictly infinite ^ or otherwise thaa 
by the immediate exertion oi divine omnipotence,*^ 

Though this scheme be designed to save the credit 
of real miracles^ yet it can never answer this end^ 
till the abettors of it enable us to distinguish bctweea 
the great and marvellous works which created spirits 
may perform ^ and those which arc peculiar to the 
Almighty. What purpose can it serve to call them by 
different names, while we are ieft in ignorance cou« 
cerning their respective specific natiaksy and are liable 
to mistake the one for the other ? When the learned 
bishop Fleetwood allows ^^ that spirits may perform 
most strange and astonishing things^ may convey meu 
through the cdr^ or throw a mountain two miles at « 
cast', because their natural powers may suffice for 
•such purposes* i** in what, besides words^ does he 
differ from those who allow them the ability of per- 
forming real miracles ? If he will not call any effect a 
true miracle, which might be produced by the natural 
jpowers of created intelligences, we can never delcr- 

*See p. 99, 100, 108, 109, 113, 114, of his most ingenious Essay 
vpon Miracles ; to which the public is indebted for many excelltnt 
reflections upon this subject ; notwithstanding the dangerous coQ- 
cessions which he has here made to his adversaries. 
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mine what is truly miraculous^ without first knowing 
the extent of the abilities of all created agents*. If 
they can remove a mountain, who shall say that4hey 
cannot remove the earth from its orbit ? And if they 
can go so far, why may they not remove the sun from 
its centre ? It can never be affirmed concerning this 
(nor perhaps concerning any other) miraculous effect, 
that it necessarily argues the highest possible degrees, 
or a strict infinity of power, such as cannot be ex- 
ceeded. Much less can it be proved, that no invisi- 
ble power which is not infinite could support a hnman 
body on the water, or raise it into the air ; which 
nevertheless are real and evident miracles, because 
contrary to the known and usual course of nature, 

'^ But evil s[nri(Sy" it is said, ^^ have not only the 
power of working the like wonders which good spirits 
do, but also OTSther which good spirits will never 
make use of; that is, by delusion and deceit to imi* 
*tate those true m-racles which none but God himself 
can really effect.*' *^ The devil," it is said, ** can 
deceive the senses of mankind, or place false appear- 
ances before them, so as to make them believe such 
works are really performed as exceed the power of all 
created a^rcnts.*' Those who hold this lanccnasre do 
not duly consider, that such a deception of the human 
senses would be itself a miracle ; a miracle multiplied 
accordin:^ to the number and different organs of the 
spectators; and which must have the same effect 
upon tl. em, as if the work, however miraculous, was 

• Contrary to wlwt is proved, feet. i. p. 12. 
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tmly and really performed. For how could they di- 
stinguish^ when an outward miracle is performed, 
and when it is that their own sight only is altered? 
Could they 'forbear doubting equally concerning all 
miracles^ nay, concerning all the objects of sense, if 
they once firmly believed that their senses, the only 
judges of them, were liable to be thus deceived ? If 
the delusion of Satan consists, not in affecting thp 
organs of sight, but in placing false -appearances be«! 
fore them, such as are perfect imitations of divine 
miracles ; this is liable to the very same objections as 
the former. To be able to make thuigs appear what 
they lu'c not, and to impose upon the spectators b^^ 
yond their capacity of detecting the cheat, would b^ 
equivalent to a power of performing the greatest mi-* 
racles. 

Itwillnow^ perhaps, be inquired, ^^ If miracles are 
neither the effects of natural causes, nor of superior 
created intelligences acting from themselves alone; 
and if it cannot be proved that they do universally and 
necessarily require the exertion of infinite power, to 
what cause are they to be ascribed ?" I answer, They 
are always to be ascribed to a divine interposition : by 
which I mean, that they are never wrought but either 
immediately by God himself, or by such other being« 
as he commissions and empowers to perform, them. 
Miracles may not require a degree of power absolutely 
incummunicalle to any created agent ; and yet God 
may never actually communicate a miraculous power 
to any creature, or do it only where he directly autho- 
rizes its use. Now, whether God works the miracles 

himself 
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himself alone^ or whether he esMoIesand comtnissions 
others to work them, there is equally a divine inter- 
position. And in either case every purpoae of religion 
will be secured : for whatever God aufhorizes aad 
empowers another to do, 4S, in effect, done by God^ 
and IS as manifestly a declaration of his will as what 
he does immediately himself. He can no more au- 
tiiorize another to act, than he ^ran himself act, iti 
opposition to his own nature, or in confirmation of 
impo&rture. 

The point then which 1 shall undertake to establish 
IB this, ^' that miracles are the peculiar works of God, 
or such as can never be effected without a divine in^ 
terposititm/' in the sense of the phrase already ex* 
plained. This point we shall endeavour to establish 
both by reason and revelation. And should wc «uc* 
ceed in this attempt, there will then be no difficulty 
in showing that miracles are in themselves certain 
proofs of the divinity of the mission and doctrine of 
the performer, and the most effectual methods of 
«f commending him to the regard of mankind. 
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rguments from Reason, to prove that Mtradet^are 
fiever effected without a divine Interposition. 

[iRACLES, considered as means of conviction^ or 2S 
oofs of an extraordinary divine revelation, presup- 
se an ability of judging whether God be the author 
them, and they can be fitly regarded as his imme^ 
ite declaration and testimony in favour of their per- 
rraer. The appeal in this case is plainly made to 
Sural reason; which must first be satisfied with the 
idence of any supernatural revelation, before we 
knowledge its authority^ or submit to any of its 
cisions. And therefore, before we examine the 
use of the Jewish and Christian revelations, with 
gard to the author of miracles, we will consider 
hat may be advaaced from Reason^ to prove that 
ey can never be performed without the immedialfi 
terposition of jGod. 

We shall begui with examining the idea which 
ason teaches us to form of superior created intelU* 
:nces ; and in the next place endeavour to show, 
lat the supposition of their power to work miracles 
contrary to fact and experience; and^ lastly^, point 
jt some of the numerous absurdities which would 
tilow from their possessing a miraculous power^ 

C 5 .^BCTION 
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SECTION I. 

The same arguments which prove the existence of supeim 
created intelligences do much more strongly conclude against 
their acting out of their proper sphere. The objection from 
their spiritual and invisible nature answered. 

We are far from denying tkat there are in tlie uni- 
verse beings of a higher order than mankind, such as 
surpass us far both in natural and moral excellencies. 
All that we here undertake to show is, that reason is 
so far from clearly informing us of the power of any 
superior beings, besides God, to work miracles, that 
the best arguments it can employ, to prove the exist- 
'Cnce of creatures of a higher order than man, do 
much more strongly prove that they can act only 
within a certain limited sphere. Those arguments are 
chiefly the two Following : 

1^^ From the diversity of creatures, and the gra- 
dual ascent from the lowest to the highest order of 
Existence, observable here on earth, it has been in- 
ferred, that the scale of beings is continued upwards 
above man, and that there are numberless species of 
creatures superior to him, as we know there are of 
such as are inferior to him. ^' Is it not very unlikely," 
we are asked, ^^ that the gradation of being should 
stop just at man, the lowest order of reasonable crea- 
tures ? Is the immense space between man and the 
Deity quite empty, at the same time that there is not 
the least chasm between man and nothing?" In an- 
swer to this reasoning*, I observe. 

First, 

♦ Jt 18 hardly neceisary to take notice of the great impropriety 

there 
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First, That it has not, perhaps, all that force in it 
which its having been uncontroverted might lead us 
to suppose. We may allow, indeed, that the infinite 
number of living beings with which the earth is 
stocked, aflFords ground to conclude, that the other 
regions of the universe are equally furnished with 
inhabitants adapted to th«r respective situations. We 
may allow 'further, that the gradation of being from 
lower to higher, which we observe in our system, fur- 
nishes a proof,- that the like gradation obtains in other 
systems, and ^hat their inhabitants differ from one 
another in degrees of excellence, and rise one above 
another in beautiful order. But whether they rise 
xdove us in perfection, the argument from analogy 
alone, as I apprehend, cannot determine. For that 
only enables us to judge, by God's manner of acting 
in one case, how he will act in another ; and of what 
we do not see and know of his ways, by what we do* 
But all that we observe in the system to which we 
i>elong is an innumerable variety, and a gradation of 
beings. By the rule of analogy therefore some simi- 
lar oeconomy may take place in other systems, and 
they may contain numberless orders of creatures 
rising one above another till we come to the highest 
of them*. Beyond this the argument from ana- 
logy 

.there would be in Apposing that the chasm between man and his 
Maker can possibly be filled up. Were the chain of intelligence 
-continued upwards from man, through as many orders of created 
beings as you can imagine, yet the uppermost link of this chain 
<l70uld be at an infinite distance from the throne of God. 

* This may likewise serve as an answ^ to another objection. 

From 
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logy win not carry os, supposing it to carry U8 ^a 
far*. 

Secondly, Let us however suppose that the scale of 
beings in our planet is a conclusive proof, not only of 
a like gradation of being elsewhere, but also of there 
being in the universe creatures as much superior to 
man as man is to the meanest reptile: still the same 
kind of reasoning which proves there are such beings, 
.proves at the same time that they have a certain 
'limited sphere of action appointed them by God. 
For, how various soever the powers of diSerent ape- 

From the trl^se conyierion between the different orders of beings in 
our system and their mt/tuhl dependence, it has been inferred by some, 
that we ntay be equally related to and dependent upon the inhabi- 
tants of some other system. All that the arg;umeilt frofn analogy 
proves, is, that in each system of the universe the difierettt* orders 
of creatures are or may be dependent on each other ; but it does 
not prove that the inhabitants of one system have a dependence on 
■ those of another; for of this we have no example. Besides, if the 
argument from analogy proVed a mutual dependence between the 
inhabitants of different systeme/it Would conclude as strongly in 
favour of the dependence of the inhabitants -of other systems upon 
lis, as of our dependence upon them. There may be a relation 
between all those numberless worlds, and systenfs of worlds, o^ 
which the universe is composed, as betweeh various parts of oot 
stupendous iiirhole ; i>ut the point that still walits to be proved* is, 
that the" inhabitants of other systems and worlds ^ave more .power 
over us than we have over them. 

* Those who have so often made use of the argument from ana- 
logyx>n. the point in question, will perhaps have a less opinion of 
Its force, Sf they consider further, that in another view it ntiKtates 
against their own principles: for,' were this argument conclusive, 
it would prove, that inasmuch as our system is inhabited by eorporedl 
intelligent creatures, other systems are so 'Hkewise; and thus lead 
t thesi to deny a world of sjnrUs, 

cies 
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dies of creatures here on earth may be, they are all 
tinder particular laws, and have bounds circumscribed 
to their activity, which they are not able lo transgress. 
The rule«f analogy 'teaches us to conclude the same 
concerning all other beings. If we may judge of »he 
conduct of Providence in unknown instances, by 
those which fall under our observation. He who has 
set^ bounds to the sea, which it cannot pass, and setys 
to its proud waves, Hitherto shall ye come^ hut no 
Jwrther ♦, has bounded ^he power and fixed the state 
of all the creatures which >he4iath made, not except- 
ing those of the ndbiest order. And therefore what- 
ever their natural powers may be, and however freely 
they may -be allowed to use them, they are limited 
and determined to such purposes asGodhas appointed^ 
Qnd cannot possibly be extended beyond the sphere 
assigned them by the Creaftor. And yet no sooner is 
it proved, (or thought to be so) that probably there 
«rc, in some portion of the universe, beings supericfr 
to man, than it seems to be taken for granted, that 
they have the liberty of an unbounded range over (he 
whole creation, that their influence extends over this 
earthly globe in particular, and that they stand in the 
«ame relation to man, as man himself does to inferior 
creatures. "But though there be a strict connexion 
between the diflerent orders of creatures on this earthy 
who all belong to the same system, yet none of>tbem 
4)ave any possible communication from this lower 
•world with the inhabitants of different systems; none 
•of them are able to traverse the universe, or to pass 

* • Job xzzviii. 1 1 . Jerem. v. 22. 
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the bounds of their proper dwelling. And this must 
t>e the case in other systems, supposing them to be 
•regulated by the same laws which take place in our 
•own. Their inhabitants may have larger f^pacities 
than mankind, and a wider province assigned them ; 
and yet have no more power over us, than we have 
o\er them; they tpay have no communication with 
tis, nor any influence beyond the limits of their own 
^lobe. 

-Sdly, If we waive the argument from what is called 
the scale of being, and appeal to the unbounded 
power and goodness of God, or to the astonishing 
tnagnificence oF^|^ univecse, in proof of ihe exist-* 
•cnce of creatures of a higher order than man y still 
these arguments, however conclusive, will not prove 
that they are not under the continual govemnyent and 
control of God, or that they have not all their pro- 
per department. For, not to allege that the power 
#md goodness of God, though strictly infinite, and 
though they have (without doubt) displayed them- 
selves in the production of more noble orders of be- 
ings than mankind, are not, however, exerted lo the 
utmost in every, or in a/zy, single effect ; it is certain 
they are never exercised but under the direction of 
unerring wisdom, by which all things are framed in 
the most exact proportions : and as to the universe, ^ 
jit is no less distinguished by its perfect order and bar* 
mony, than by its grandeur and extent. To what 
purpose then is it to plead, that we know not what 
degrees of power God may have communicated to 
created beings ? Can it be shown that they are sub- 
ject 
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ject to no laws, that their influence is unconfiaed^ and 
reaches to all the systems of the universe ? 

But it is the opinion of a justly celebrated writer*, 
that to «]eny created spirits the natural power of 
wrorking miracles is saying they have no power natu* 
rally to do arry thing at all. He had before explained 
his meaning more fully in the following terms f: 
Supposing ('which is very unreasonable to supposej thai 
the natural powers of the highest angels were no 
greater than the natural powers of men : yet, since 
iherehy an angel would he enabled to do all that invi^ 
sibly^ which a man can do visibly ; he would y even 
on this suppositiony be naturally able to do numberless 
things which we should esteem the greatest of mi* 
raclesX' Angels, according to this learned writer, 
could not be equal to men in dignity and power, much 
less superior to them ; nor couid they even possess 

♦ Dr. Clarke's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 700, folio edition, or his Boyle's 
Lectures on the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation, 
prop. 14th. t P. 697. 

\ The doctor does not confine this reasoning to good aogels, but 
extends it to tvil ones, p. 699. ** If the devil has any natural power 
of doing any thing at all, even but so much as the meanest of men, 
and be not restrained by God from exercising that natural power, it 
is evident he will be able, by reason of his invisibility, to work 
4rue and real miracles.^* The ancients also, as well as our learned 
moderns, built their opinion of the vast powers of daemons upon 
the subtlety and fineness of their make, and their spiritual nature. 
Tertullisn in particular, after speaking of their power to inflict 
diseases upon men's bodies, and to cause a sudden distraction oi souJIi 
adds, ** Suppetit illls ad utramquc substantiam hominis adeundara 
subtiiitas et tciiuitas sua. Multum spiritalibus viribus licet ut invi- 
stbilcs et msensibiles in effectu potius quam. in actu suo appareant." 
Apol. c. scii. 

anij 
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?iny power at all ; unless they are able to work mira* 
cles upon this earthly globe: and nothit^ seems 19 
him more unreasonable, than to deny angels the 
power of doing all which a man can do ; whkh atlone, 
he acknowledges, would be equivalent to a power of 
^performing the greatest miracles, ott account of the 
invisible manner of their operation. This reasoning 
•proceeds upon these two principles : that superior 
natures have the same sphere of action assigned them 
with those inferior to them ; and that they enjoy the 
very same powers and privileges. The former of these 
i? dcstit«teof proof, and the latter is contradicted by 
the wise order «jid .jdeoonomy of Providence. •Ha« 
man the strength or swiftness of brute animals} Cao 
he fly in the air^ or dive into the ocean? How mtu:b 
soever man may excel the brutes, he has not the same 
'Organs and powers of action ; and bis operations 
most therefore be quite difl'erent from theirs. The 
same may be true of angels compared with men. 
Their capacities may be more noble than ours; and 
ihey may move in a much more exalted sphere, with- 
out being able to do every thing which man is capaBfe 
•of doings. 

It is a pouit that hitherto has rather been taken for 
granted, than proved, that a power of moving mat- 
ter is essential to all spiritual beings. It is difficult to 
discern any neces€ary connexion between their imma.«^ 
4eriality and a power over matter** If they are not 

united 

* The late iugenious Dr. Isaac Watts, in the 6th of bis Phil&sb- 
phical Sssays on varimti SuljtriSy (p. 132, 1st- edition, 8vo.) attempts 
to show, that though the almighty spirit who caUedithemateriii 

uaiverse' 
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tinited lo »iich organized systems of matter as th6 
spirit of man is, upon what grounds shall we ascribe 
to them that capacity for human actions and enjoy- 
ments, which is the sole effecf of our union to those 
particular systems of matter ? As reasonably may wfc 
; suppose that lighftmd darkness dwell together, or thai 
causes the most opposite to each other should all pro- 
duce the same effects, as that spirilttctl beings should 
have the saiiae natural powers with corporeal ones. Td 

imiVierae into existence csn pift th£ several parts of it into motion as 
he pleaaes, no created spirit has any innate power in itself to move 
~4iny- part of mattery that the world of bodies and the world of minds 
tfd so entirely ditFerent and separate in their whole nature, tub- 
sUnce, And specijH ptoperiKS, that thtf cannot possibly httft ^injr 
conimunii[;ation with each other, except by a particular appoint* 
mcnt of God. Sptsita, bein^ void f>f all «olidity, cannot iftoV6 mat* 
ter by impulse, biecairte tliere can be no Contact. Kor can they 
(without axlivine commiiiion) jexcite motion in bodies by volition^ 
there being no natural connexion between their yoUtion and the 
motion of material beings. The power which the human spirit hait 
over its own^ody ^and thereby over other portions of matter) is 
no proof that a spirit has m itself a native power (o move matter 
indefinitely; for 'the human spirit, by all its volitions, can move 
fmly those particular parts df the body which <}od has subjected to 
Toluntary motion, and for which proper muscles are provided, to- 
■gether with the nervous powers which are necessary to move those 
Tnuscular parts. This limitation of its powers -shows *l9iat it is not 
essential to its nature, but owing td the specidl ordination and coa« 
stitution of God, who, by uniting such a body to such a spirit, has 
given to man that degree of power over matter which he possesses* 
It does not therefore appear that any immaterial created spirit can 
operate upon matter, unless first united to a body. Whether there 
are any created spirits wiio are entirely unembodied, Idoqothere 
•inquire : all I mean is to show that their being spirits does not4>rove 
their power isf acting upon matter, and of working miracles. 

the 
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the absurdity of this principle we may add its tendency 
to countenance the most flagrant immorality. That 
polluted intercourse which was thought to be carried 
on between the humaa race and celestial beings*, of 
which we read in the lying legends of Jewish rabbisi 
and Gentile poets and philosophHk, gained credit 
upon the pretence (and was indeed no unnatural 
consequence from it) that superior beings possess 
the same powers with mankind, and could at pleasure 
assume a human form. This maxim has served as a 
cover for the lust of mankind, in Popish as well as 
Pagan countries; though, perhaps, it was at first in- 
vented to support the credit of a false theology. What 
the heathen priests once incorporated.jipto their religioD^ 

* We learn from Socrates, (apud Platon, Craiyl,) that the heroes (who 
in the Pagan theology are ranked next after daemons) ** were all of 
ihem born from Love, either of a^od with a mortal wqman, or of 
mortal men with goddesses." Dionysius Halicaniassensis, (Ant. 
Rom. 1. i* c. Ixxvii. p. 61, ed. Oxon.) after relating the rape of Ilia« 
explains more fully this doctrine of the Pagans. The Jews, in our 
Saviour's time, eudeavoured to approach as near as possible to Pa- 
ganism I for Josephus speaks of the angels of God mixing with womoit 
and begetting a most wicked offspring. Antiq. 1. i. c. iv. The same opi- 
nion was also embraced by Philo. And what is yet more to be lament- 
ed, many Christian writers, Justin Martyr, (ApoL i. p. 10 et S3, ed. 
Tbirlbii,) TertoUian, (Apol. c. xxii.) Athenagoras, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Cyprian and others, maintained that daemons, in the shape ai 
the heathen gods, had commerce with women, and de£ledboys; and 
ihey endeavoured to father these sentiments upon a pas^iage of sacred 
Scripture, Gen. vi. 2. I would not take notice of a circumstance which 
reflects no small dishonour upon so many of the primitive Chris- 
tians, did it liot appear to be a matter of great importance to be con- 
tinually recollected, that, when they embraced Christianity, they at 
the same time de£led it with the grossest doctrines of Paganism. 

that 
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ibat the philosophers undertook to justify. And too 
many Christians (in the true spirit of the Jews before 
them) have ever been more fond of the foulest dregs 
of Paganism, than of that holy religion which came 
down from heaven. 

If we set asid# the wild fables of antiquity (how- 
ever dignified with the pompous title of philosophy), 
and form our judgement of superior beings by the sober 
rule of anology, we shall be under no temptation to 
reduce the natural powers of created beings to a low 
degree (a liberty which a learned writer* is pleased 
to allow us) : the consideration of their poisessing 
powers superior to mankind will not create any proof, 
or even the loweatdegree of presumption, tjiat they have 
any potver over this earthly globe, or are capable of dis- 
turbing the laws by which it is governed. Reason does 
indeed make known to us one almighty, omnipresent 
Being, who is at liberty to act every where, and in what 
manner he pleases ; and his omnipotence is the only ad- 
equate cause, we are capable of discovering in the whoFe 
2Qfnpass of existence, of those effects which are called 
miraculous ; to him therefore it is most natural to 
iscribe them. With regard to all other beings, it is 
lot pretended that they exist necessarily; and that it 
s impossible for them to be excluded from any place, 
at confined to any : they may therefore, nay they 
nust, have some limits circumscribed to their agency* 
The very same kind of reasoning which is thought to 
)rove their existence, does much more clearly show 
hat all their powers are bonndctl, and their station 

* Dr. Clarke's Sermon-^ vol. ii. p. 697, 

fixcd^ 
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fixed, by their omnipotent creator, and that they can- 
not act beyond their proper sphere. Should it be said, 
*' that allowing that superior created beings hax'fe 
only a linoited sphere of action assigned them, yet 
how does it appear that this lower world if self is not 
their appointed sphere, and that they have not a power 
of interposing to work miracles -upon this earthly 
globe ?" the answer will be contained in the following 
tjection. 



SECTION II. 

The supposition ^ the power of any created agents to work 
miracles of themselves in this lower umld, is .contradicted 
ly the observation and experience ofcKskigess there being, 
in fact, no proper evidence of the truth of any miracle 
lut such as may filly be ascribed to the Deity. The oIh 

^ jection, that God may lay created spirits under a genertit 
but not an universal restraint^ considered. 

This being a question ofyhtr/, it is n>anife5tly incun-' 
4>ent upon those who affirm that miracles have been 
4)erfornied by ^vil beings acting without the order of 
Xjod, to produce the facts upon which they choose to 
-rest their cause, and to establish ihcm by aa evidence 
which cannot be overturned *• 

* To prevent mistakes, it may not be improper to observe, that 
it is not here intended to prove that no superior beings stand in anj 
relation to our system, or that they never operate within its fixriih 
in a manner imperceptible by the human &enses ; but merely thai 
they do not interpose sensibly, and in a miraculous manner. W( 
are not so well acquainted with the reg^uluiions of the spiritual as witt 
those of the material world. 

Id 
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In the mean time, if we consult our own ob^erva* 
iion and experience y we find that God governs the 
world by fixed and established laws. The more we 
improve in the knowledge of nature, the more regu* 
lar does it appear in all its productions. Even the mi- 
nutest parts of it obey the laws of God as constantly 
as the most magnificent bodies in the firmament, 
and cooperate with them in their proper sphere for 
the preservation and benefit of the whole. And this 
regularity of the coi^rse of nature is an argument, 
that it is not disturbed by any miraculous interposi- 
tions. Now, if evil spirits do not work miracles at 
present y why should we believe they ever have ? In 
deed, our not h^ing seen any miracles ourselves is a 
sufficient reasoriiTOr rejecting those that are reported 
by others ; unless it can be shown that they were 
expedient in the times and places in which they arc said 
to have been performed, to answer some extraordinary 
purposes of divine providence; or that they are attended 
by an evidence of their certainty, superior to the na- 
tural presumption of their falsehood, and to the proofs 
which satisfy us with regard to the common events of life. 
But this is far from being the case with regard to 
the generality of those miracles which are related in 
history. Amongst them all, we shall find none which 
on any account deserve credit, except such as in their 
nature, intention and circumstances are worthy of 
God ; and which therefore, allowing their reality., may 
reasonably be supposed to have him for their author* 
Of this kind are the miracles of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations. But we are here inquiring 

inta 
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into the reality of such miracles as are thought to have 
been performecl by some evil agent. With regard to 
these, such of them as are best supported have been 
severally weighed in the balance of reason^ and been 
found wanting*. It has been shown that they arc 
destitute of every essential character of truth, and 
bear all the distinguishing features of human impos* 
iures ; that they are trifling, ludicrous and absurd in 
their own nature ; or destitute of all rational inten- 
tion^ and manifestly calculated to answer some low 
or worldly purpose ; that they are related by incom- 
petent witnesses, against whose skill and integrity 
there are the strongest exceptions ; and that they never 
gained credit amongst any but those whose ignorance 
and superstition exposed them to ine grossest dclu- 
sionsf. In all those cases Jn which the facts cannot 

be 

* Cicero in his second book of Divination, (in v/hich he confutes the 
:irguments advanced in favour of it in the first,) and Fontenelle in 
his History of Oracles, (which is an efegant abridgement of Vandale'l 
larger work on the same subject,) have sufficiently discredited the 
several modes of Pagan prophecy. And Dr. Douglafis in his Criterior?, 
and many other excellent writers, have very successfully exposed 
the falsehood of the best attested miracles, both amongst Papists and 
Pagans. 

f Some learned persons, sensible that the devil decs not manifest 
a miraculous power in all countries and in all ages, though they ima- 
gine he sometimes does, maintain, that the world (f spirits may undergo 
many variativnSj and he suljecl to different rfstraivts and regulations m 
different ages, so as to interfere more or less or not at all in human sf^ 
fairs. Dr. Taylor's Scheme of Scripture- Divinity, p. 266. But these 
(supposed) revolutions in the world of spirits correspond to the 
known and certain revolutions of learning and science here on earth. 
Now, whether is it most reasonable to believe that fauman knowledge 

contracts, 
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be denied, their miraculous nature may justly be 
called in question. The ancient prodigies, such of 
them, I mean, as were not mere fictions, were na- 
tural accidents, interpreted arbitrarily, and which 
created terror only as their causes were unknown. It 
is merely in those ages and countries in which nature 
was little understood, that prodigies have abounded. 
Lastly, very many cases supposed miraculous may be 
resolved by considering how nature and art may have 
acted in conjunction *. In a word, all the facts ap- 
pealed to, in proof of the miraculous agency of evil 
qnrits, are either noi supernatural or not real. I will 
Bot descend into particulars, that I may not re]^at 
what has been sq .^ell urged by others ; but only add 
a few general observations which seem to affect the 
credit of all those miracles, which, in case they had 
been really performed, could not have God for their 
author. 

1^/. None have ever yet attempted to show, that 
any of the miracles in question are supported by an 
evidence superior to the natural improbability or ab- 
surdity of the facts themselves. How far they are 

contracts, and human ignorance and credulity enlarge, the empire 
of spirits who belong to the other world ; or, that it is not their real 
powa-f but men's belief conceraiug it, which is thus affected by the 
progress or declension of human knowledge ? What Uvy says of 
^e prodigies which were reported to have happened at Rome at a 
partictilar period, is applicable to d«moniacal miracles : " Prodigia 
CO anno muita nuntiata sunt, qus quo magis credebant simplices ac 
rd^osi homines, eo plura nuntiabantur." Lib. xxiv. c. 10. 

• The curious may find this observation very well illustrated, in 
Dr. Hutchinson on Witchcraft. 

impro. 
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improbable or absurd, will appear from what occurs 
m the sequel. In the mean time all miist admits that 
the more improbable any fact if, the more unexcep* 
tionable should the evidence be by which is is sup* 
ported : and if it be absurd, no testimony in favour 
of it can be worthy of credit. 

^dly. It is universally allowed, that most of these 
miracles were the mere effects af human artifice and 
fraud. Now, if most were so, why not all? The 
principles upon which all men condemn so laige 
a party if carried to their ji-^st extent, would obli^p 
them to condemn the whole. At least, it must %t 
allowed to be incumbent on those who make a distinc-^ 
tion, to point out the difference between those d»« 
moniacal miracles which they reject, and those which 
they receive ; a task which they have hitherto pru- 
dently declined*. 

3dly. The reason assigned for not allowing all of 
them to be human frauds, viz. ** lest, if, out of so 
many facts alleged, none of them are true, we should 
destroy the credit of all human testimony^ even that 

• "We might add, that the behaviour of the persons who are 
thought to have performed miracles and delivered oracles by the 
assistance of evil spirits, is exactly such as agrees with the suppoti* 
tton of their being destitute of that assistance, and having no other 
dependence than human artifice and fraud. Now, if their rnindet 
were real, why did they always act as if they had been fictitioiu? 
Why were not the works performed in such a manner as clearly m 
manifest the interposition of some superior being? And why did 
the conductors of the ancient oracles, in order to maintslin thdr cr^ 
dit, take such pains to procure early and universal inteUigcoce, if 
secret, distant and future events were supernaturally rcvtalndf 
See Lucian's Alexaud. seu Pseudomant. 

upon 
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u{K>Q which the miracles of Scripture are built;" is 
both incoQclusive in itself^ and dishotiourdblc to tnie 
religion. Notwithstanding these, and ten thousand 
other instances of the deceiifulness of hiunan testi- 
mony ; yet has it ever been allowed and found, under 
proper circumstances, to be a very safe and reason- 
able ground of reliance. The numerous frauds of 
every kind, which have obtained in the- world, are 
t ground of caution, not of universal scepticism* 
Though many miracles hav<^ been forged, it will not 
ftook thence follow, that no real miracles have ever 
l^en performed. Nay, <^ how can we account for a 
practice so universal of forging miracles for the snip- 
port of false religions, if on some occasions they bad 
Bot actually been wrought for the confirmation of a 
true one ? Or how is it possible that so many 8puri« 
ous copies should pass upon the world, without some 
genuine original from which they were drawn, whose 
known existence and tried success might give an ap* 
pearance of probability to the counterfeit*?*' It 
would be unreasonable either to receive or reject all 
miracles alike, in case there be a just distinction be- 
tween some and others. Now the miracles of Scrip* 
ture are more credible in their own nature than any 
others, being performed for ends of the highest im- 
portance, such as are suitable to the character of an 
infinitely perfect Being, and which could not be ac- 
<k>mplished in any other method. Their truth is con- 
firmed by witnesses of the most unsuspected credit ; 

* Dr. MiddletonV Prefatory Discourse to a Letter from Rome, 
|»..S6«-iS8. 
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by the public revolutions and events which they pro* 
iiucedj (such as the conversion of the., ^orld to the 
Christian faith*,) and which cannot possibly be ac- 
counted for but upon the supposition of their truth; 
by the clear prophecies delivered by the authors of 
these worlcs, of the completion of which distant ages 
are witnesses; and by a variety of other argumentft 
peculiar to these miracles, and which serve to detect 
and expose the falsehood of all others. Those seem 
to me but ill to consult the credit of the Gospel mi* 
racles, who place them on a level with gross impot*' 
tures, instead of pointing out the wide difierence he«< 
twein them ; and who have no other way of support- 
ing the Christian faith than by countenancing lies and 
popular errors, which in all ages has created the 
strongest prejudice against it, and given occasion to 
boundless suspicions \, 

4thly. Many even of those miracles which of all 
others seemed to have the fairest pretensions to credit 
have been undeniably proved to be mere impostures. 
Among these I reckon many of the miracles of 
popery ^, and those of witchcraft §, both of them 
attested upon oath by pretended eye- witnesses^ and 

' * The miracles of Christiauity confirmed a doctrine contrary to 
snen*8 strongest pr^odices, and could not be believed without dan- 
ger.: pther miracles, for the most part, cannot be rejected withovc 
dai^r, and are designed to establish popular and profitable errors. 

f " Dum per mendacium tenditur, ut fides doceatur, id demum 
agitur, ut nulli habctur fides." St^ August, ad Consentium. 

\ Sereral remarkable concessions of Papists tbemselvey upon 
this head are cited below^ ch. iii. sect. iv. art. 5« 

§ See Hutchinson on Witchcraft, ch. i. 
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the Utter examined into with all the accuracy and au- 
thority of a court of justice, and yet both afterwards 
found to be the ofTspring of fraud and delusion. 
Among all those which have escaped deteetion, 
there is no ground to presume that there is one either 
more credible in itself, or more strongly attested^ 
than those in which the imposture has been disco- 
vered. And therefore, without troubling ourselves 
lo account for every particular relation, is there not 
the highest reason to believe that, had they all beea 
toually subject to examination, and undergone a ri«< 
gorous inquiry, the imposture must have been disco* 
vered in ill ? 

Now, if there be no sufficient reason to believe 
ihat any superior spirits acting without the order of 
God have ever, from the beginning of the world to 
thi;? day, performed a single miracje upon our earthly 
globe, how void of all foundation must be the ascrib- 
ing to them a miraculous power! Were they pos* 
sessed of such a power, it is natural to suppose they 
would have exerted M frequently ^ especially as it may 
be so easily made subservient to the purposes of iDa« 
levotence and impiety. What miseries of every kind 
might not wicked spirits, from a principle of envy 
and hatred) introduce amongst mankind 1 And if 
good spirits enjoyed an equal liberty of doing good 
offices to men, what a theatre of contention would 
our globe have been between spirits of such opposite 
dispositions and designs ! And therefore, if in a 
long* succession of ages there has been no appear- 
ance of any such contest between virtuous aad wicked 

D 3 spirits ; 
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spirits ; if no motives whatever have excited the one 
or the other to exert a miraculous power, so much as 
once; is it not a natural inference, that they do not 
possess it? With regard lo God, indeed, reason in- 
forms us, that he who established the course of nature 
Clan change it-at pleasure, even whether he has already 
done so or not. But the case is different as to other 
beings, whose powers and operations are only to be 
'known (in a natural way) by observation and experi- 
ence. God is manifest in every part of nature ; but 
who can point out the effects of other spirits, and their 
operations on the universe ? And if we see no effects ' 
of their agency on this earthly globe, if no such 
effects have ever been seen, there can be no ground 
from reason to ascribe it to them. It is as repugnant 
to the observation and experience of all ages, to ascribe 
to evil spirits a miraculous power, as it is to ascribe 
life to the inanimate, or speech to the brute creation. 
To destroy the force of this argument, some have 
pleaded, *^ that superior created intelligences, evil as 
well as good, do not want the natural power of work- 
ing miracles, but only the liberty of exerting it : and 
' notwithstanding they may be restrained from using 
li frequently or commonly ^ yet that it can never be 
proved (as a great writer* expresses it) that they are 
under such restraints, universally, perpetuallyy and 
without exceptionJ^ There is evidently, I acknow- 
ledge, a real difference between having the power of 
performing miracles or of producing any other effects^ 

* Dr. CUrke, vol it. p. 697, folio editios, 

and 
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and the actual exercise of that power ; and those pcf* 
sons may have ihc power who do not exercise it^ 
provided their not exercising it be the matter of their 
3wn choice. BiU I scarce understand the propriety 
^r repre'scniing any persons as having a power, which 
they are restrained from exercising by others. As far 
IS they lose their liberty of exerting it, their power \$ 
eJ>ridged. Hie malefactor confined in a dungeon^ 
snd the slave chained to a galley, by losing the liberty 
loses the power of going beyond the limits of his 
ilongcon and the length of his chain. Not however 
to insist upon this ; I would observe in answer to this 
objection'. First, that were the Deity to lay superior 
bciugs under such a general restraint as is here sup- 
posed^ the removal of that restraint, and the setting 
ibem at liberty on any particular occt^iouy on purpose^ 
that they might work particular miracles, and with 
DO other view, would be giving them more than a bare 
permission (as some represent it) ; it would be giving 
them both a power and a commission to perform those 
particular miracles on that special occasion. The mi- 
raculous works in this case could not be considered in 
the same light as the ordinary actions of free agents, 
to whom God indulges the use of their natural powers; 
but would argue a special license, and even the ex- 
press appointment of the Deity. Now, we are not 
contending that God may not commission and em- 
power whom he pleases to work miracles ; this being, 
in effect, the same thing as performing them himself. 
And he can never give his sanction to imposture. So 
that the objection we are considering, were it well 

grounded^ 
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grounded, can never serve the main cause of those by 
whom it is urged, or enable them to show that mira- 
cles may accompany a false doctrine. Secondly, there 
is however no manner of foundation for the objec- 
tion. For pur judgements are to be guided by facts, 
not by arbitrary hypotheses : and therefore, unless il 
can be shown that there is full and sufficient evidence 
of the truth of some miracles which cannot fitly be 
ascribed to God, there is just the same reason to be- 
lieve that superior create(i intelligences are universally 
and perpetually restrained from working miracles, as 
that they are generally so. The very same observa- 
tion and experience which convince us that there are 
Uny laws of nature at all, demonstrate that those laws 
are universally and invariably executed. Thirdly, the 
objection proce«ris upon a supposition not only ground* 
less, hut absurd : it suppos^es that God communicated 
and continues to his creatures, powers which he has 
hitherto, through an unknown length of ages past, 
almost totally restrained them from exerting, and 
which he will equally restrain them from exerting 
through all future generations. Indeed, as it cannot 
be shown that he has in any single instance hitherto 
permitted, so there is all imaginable reason to believe 
be never will hereof ter in any single instance permit, 
them to exercise that miraculous power which they 
are supposed to possess. And can there be a stronger 
reflection upon the wisdom of God, than to maintain 
that he constantly denies his creatures the use of those 
natural powers which he bestows and preserves ? He 
has indeed fixed the bounds, beyond which they can« 

not 
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not act : neverihele»s, it is a flagrant contradiction ta 
all that wc know of the works of God, to suppose 
that within those bounds they are not allowed freely 
to exert themselves. And, therefore, what some are 
pleased to call a restraint upon the liberty of superior 
bein<^ i* more properly a natural inability of working 
miracles*; and the argument against their possessing 
a miraculous power, from their never having made 
use of it, remains in its full force^ 

To what purpose is it to plead, *' that we do not 
kt>ow the other world?** We are not unacquainted 
with thiSf ta which the present inquiry refers. In the 
foregoing section we have endeavoured to show, that 
if we reason from analogy, and that view which we 
•re able to take of the works of God, the various 
orders of beings superior to the human kind act only 
within a certain limited sphere. And if what we have 
advanced further m the present section be just, this^ 
lower world is not their appointed sphere of action; and 
consequently they are prevented from working mira- 
cles by the very law of their nature, without a special 
divine assistance and commission. Now, if there are 
no other beings capable of performing miracles, to 
. whom shall we ascribe them but to God ? Upon this 
principle, they must be considered as the immediate 
operation of the divine power. 

• If thb reasoning appear to any to be inconclusive, my main ar- 
gument will not be afiFected: for that equally holds good, whether 
God by a perpetual law restraius all invisible agems from interponing 
at any dme to alter the regular course of tilings in this lower world, 
or whether they urjnf a natw al power oi interposing for any tucb 
purpose. 
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SECTION iir. 

The laws of nature being ordained by God, and essential to 
the order and happiness ff the luorld, it is impossible God 
should delegate to any of Ms creatures a 'power of working 
nuraeles, by which those divine estalliahmeuts may be »• 
perseded amcontroUed. 

Bv the laws of nature, I t!o not mean those laws to 
which superior invisible agents are subjected, but the 
rules by which this visible world is governed, and 
more especially the usual course and order of things 
in the system to which we b<*!ong*. When miracles 
are performed, these laws are superseded, and may be 
suspended and controlled. I am bete to show that 
the idea of miracles, as contradictions to the laws and 
course of nature, contains a proof of their never be- 
ing performed without the immediate agency or order 
of the sovereign Author and Lord of Nature. Con- 
sider the design of these laws, and the authority by 
which they were enacted. The laws of nature were 
at ffrst ordained, and are continually preserved, by 
God; they are the rules by which he exercises his 
dominion over the world. His wisdom did not, and 
indeed could not, see fit to leave the world without 
■ laws ; or (which would have been much the same 
thing) leave those laws to l)e controlled at the will of 
his creatures, to the strict and constant observance 
of which we owe the regularity and uniformity of the 
natural world ; the settled order of causes and effects 

* See ch. i. sect. i. p. 4. 

in 
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in the moral ; and the continued harmony of th« 
universe, all the parts of which are related to each 
other, and ^conspire together to carry on one common 
design, and thus demonstrate that all things are under 
the steady and constant direction of one ruling coun- 
sel. Nothing gives so much force to the argument 
from the natural world in favour of true theism, or 
enables us so c£fectua]ly to answer the principal ob- 
jections against it, as the stability and invariable per* 
manency of the course of nature. The constancy of 
it constitutes its beauty. And what would be the 
consequence of God*s departing from the rules which 
be has settled in the world, but the violation and dis- 
paragement of his own majesty and wisdom, and the 
perplexity, coni'usicm and distress of his creatures, 
instead of that ordeir which now reigns every where } 
If God did not goverh the world by steady measures*, 
no room would be given us for the exertion and im- 
provement of our faculties, nor any assistance afforded 
us for the direction of our conduct; a grown maa 
would no more know how to manao;e himself ia the 
affairs of life, than an infant just born : which one 
consideration abundantly over-balances whatever par- 
ticular inconveniences may thence arise. The laws^^ 
of nature being ordained for the general good, are not 
violated or superseded ie^ven by the great Rulec of the 
world himself, to prevent partial evil,, or on any occa- 
sion whalevcr, unl.ess when the most important ends 
of bis government necessarily require a miraculous 

* See above, ch. i. sect. iL p. 18} and Berkley's Treatise con« 
etrnioj^ the Frinciplet oC Human Knowledge^ part. i. sect, si, 151. 
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interposition. What probability then is there, that 
any other beings should be able to dispose of the laws 
of nature, and interrupt ihem at their pleasure, or 
(which is the same thing) prevent them from pro- 
ducing their usual effects ? Nay, there seems to be 3 
necessity that natural causes should operate in the 
most uniform and steady manner. For, were God to 
grant to superior beings, some of them good, others 
evil, all of them finite and imperfect, a power of 
working miracles at pleasure, such as might supersede 
and control the operation of nature, there could be no 
law of nature, no settlement or fixed constitution of 
things at all ; every appointment of God for our benefit 
rnight be defeated, and the order of this lower world 
be destroyed. If spirits, according to the doctrine of 
the Platonic philosopheifs, are naturally able to move 
matter, or any particular parts of it, not only in our 
jsystem, but in every other, throughout the universe, 
what a boundless empire would they enjoy ! and with 
•what extensive desolation might they overspread the 
face of the whole creation ! But is it credible that God 
has subjected the universe to the power of every single 
spirit superior to mankind, however malignant in his 
yisposiiion } The order* of the world seems to make 
it necessary, that all created agents should be effectu- 
ally restrained or disabled from disturbing that order, 

* Should it be here objected, that the order of the world does 
hot forbid rare aod occasional, but only frequent and comUkon disturb- 
ADcef of the course of nature, I answer, that we havo already proved, 
ch. ii. sect. ii. p. 52, that there is no foundation for this disrinction, 
at it respects superior created agents, who appear to be not only 
generaliy but unwersally restrained from worldng tauraclet. 

in 
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in the manner they might do, did they possess ihi 
pawer of miracles. And there must be a divine lavi^ 
or conslitiuion, preventing the interposition of supe* 
rior beings in this manner upon ourearthly globe in 
particular. Unable as we might have been to deter- 
mine by speculative reasonings, or arguments dpriori^ 
what constitution of the universe it becameL.God to 
establish J yet we may discern the wisdom, th^fitness^ 
and in some degree the necessity, of that constitution 
which we see he has actually established; and conse- 
quently the impossibility of its being subjectecT.to the 
arbitrary will of any of his creatures, from whose 
dominion and control we find it in fact to be ex* 
empted. The laws which the wisdom of God or- 
dained for the general good, his omnipotence carries 
into certain execution, without the least danger of 
being checked or controlled by any opposing pyower. 
Hence arises the impossibility of miracles being ever 
performed without the order of God. Not that the 
works themselves, abstractedly considered, require 
the exertion of an infinite power*) but the course of 
nature being a divine settlement, it cannot, in any 
instance whatever, be overturned by any finite power 
without God's express appointment. This is afiirming 
nothing more, than that there is no being in the uni- 
verse capable of opposing the Deity with success. 

The most eminent philosophers and divines have 
maintained, that the law of nature is not only the 
ordinance but the operation of God, and denotes the 
rule by which his energy is unceasingly exerted in the 

* Sec above, cb. i. sect. iii. p* S8 — SO. 
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government of the world ; and that natural effects ar& 
as much the operation of God as even miracles them.- 
selves. This doctrine is strenuously maintained by 
Dr. Clarke in particular, in many of his writings*. 
And therefore, if his doctrine he true, by contending 
for the power of evil spirits to work miracles^ does he 
not contend for their power to suspend and control 
the operations of divine omnipotence ? But whether 
you consider the course of pature as the regular and 

* Sennoxu, ▼ol. i. p. 620^ 621 ; vol. ii. p. 287, 296, 297, 697> 698, 
folio edition. In some of the passages here referred to, I acknow-^ 
tedge, the doctor, in speaking of God*8 acting upon matter conti* 
Dually and every moment, distinguishes between his doing it imm^ 
diately by himstlff and his doing it mediately by some created inteUu' 
gerU beings; and the tatter seems to him most probable. On this sop* 
position, indeed, it might be as easy for created intelligences to alter 
as to continue the course of nature. But if matter be (as this very 
eminent philosopher affirms) incapable of any powers whatsoever 
excepting only this one negative power y that every part of it will, of 
ttadi, always and necessarily continue in that state, whether of rest 
or motion, yrherein it at present is ; and if all thoce things which we 
commonly say are the effects of the natural powers of matter, are the 
effects of some intelligent beings acting upon matter continually and 
every moment ; to whom is it so reasonable to ascribe this universal 
and perpetual agency on matter, and every particle of it, throughout 
the unbounded universe, a* to the eternal and omnipresent Deity? 
We are sure that matter cannot resist the unremitted and almighty 
energy of his sovereign will, who only speaks, and it is done; who 
commands, and it stands fast for ever. But how doe» it appear thar 
created spirits have any power to move matter of themirivet, and 
•.without the special commission of God i (See above, ch. ii. aect. i. 
p. 40.) And is it not more reasonable to believe, that the Deity 
maintains his sovereignty in a more inunediate manner over his 
own world, and those laws of motion on which its prder depend*, 
Chan that he has subjected them to the indinations and volition of 
my of hit creatoresi who are necesevily finite and imperfect ? 

continued 
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continued operation of God^ or as his constitutioa 
only^ and the fixed rule and plan of his government; 
it cannot be controlled at any time but by the same 
authority by which it was at firsVestablisIiedy and is 
continually preserved. And consequently miracles, 
which supersede the law^ of nature and providence^ 
and display a sovereign dominion over them^ do not 
only most naturally bespeak but necessarily argue the 
immediate interposition and authority of the Lord of "-^ 
nature, the omnipotent creator and governor of the ' " 
worlds who reigns without any rival. If it be true 
in fact, that God governs the world by general laws, 
and it be necessary that he should do so; he has not 
delegated, h^ cannot delegate, to any of his creatures 
any power over them. To do this, would be to resign 
the reins of government. But the necessity of God's 
preserving the laws of nature inviolate will more fully 
appear, as we proceed in considering the further ab* 
surdities which attend the contrary doctrine. 

SECTION IV. 

The ascrthmg to any superior beings, besides Godt and those 
immediately commissioned by him, the power of working 
miracles, subverts the foundation of natural piety, and is 
a fruitful source of idolatry and superstition. 

It is evident that, prior to all supernatural revelation, 
we have no other way of knowing God than by the 
works of nature. From these we infer the existence. 
and attributes, and providence of their almighty 
Author ; principles which arc the basis both of all re* 

ligjioa 
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ligion and of all our happiness. But if superior being» 
Rcting withoiU the* order of God can^ work miracles, 
shall we not lose our proof of the existence and per- 
fections of God from the works of nature ? For some 
miracles, such as turnif»e inanimate rods into living 
beings, and raising the dead, are so perfectly similar 
to the works of creation, and the original gift of life, 
as not easily to be distinguished from them ; and afford 
just reason ta conclude, that any of the authors of 
such miracles might be the creators of the world: 
which would leave it doubtful to whom we were in- 
debted for our existence, amongst the numerous beings 
equally capable of conferring upon us that important 
favour*. 

If others besides God could change the order of 
hature, what evidence should we have of his>^*isdom 
and providence in the continual governmerrt of the 
world ? For this evidence arises from that regularity 
and uniforibity which we observe in the course of 
nature, proceeding on from age to age without inter- 
ruption. Could others change the order of nature, 
even when acting in opposition to nature's Lord^ 
what reason would there be to fear that there were 
Other gods in the universe besides him, such as 
were independent upon him, and as opposite to him 

* Even without such an inducement as miracles, many amongst 
the lieathens have ascribed the creation of serpents and other noxious 
tnimalsy and even of the whole visible world, to an evil being^^ in 
opposition to the divine intention. Nay, some learned advocares of 
the Christian revelation, in this enlightened age, seem to think that 
lAvisibie beings may be possessed of powers e^ual to the making and 
^venuDg of worlds. 

in 
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in their natures and designs as they were in their 
operations ? Nay, on this supposition, there would be 
just ground to apprehend, that he who had given laws 
to nature had himself a svperior lord, who could 
control his appointments, and subvert his empire. 

Even if it could be proved, upon the principles of 
oar adversaries, that the author of nature had no 
superior or equal, and that it was by his permission 
that others shared with him the government of the 
world) this alone would be destructive to all true 
piety. If the course of nature be not under the sole 
direction of God, what foundation can there be for 
our worship of God alone, and for the continual ex- 
ercises of gratitude and submission to him, in every 
condition ? If we believe that other invisible beinffs 
can interpose in our affairs at their own pleasure, and 
either inflict punishments or bestow blessings upon us, 
such as are quite out of the ordinary course of nature^ 
and contrary to it j could we consider ourselves as 
under the protection and government of God ? Would 
it not be natural and unavoidable for us to pay homage 
to those who had the disposal of our lot, and, by all 
the means which we judged suitable to that end, to 
engage their favour, and avert their displeasure ? It 
was this belief of the power of daemons, to dispense 
both good and evil to mankind, that was the founda* 
tion of that worship which was paid them in the Pa* 
gan world. And had they given proof of their power^ 
it would have been unreasonable to deny them wor« 
ship** ■ To fear or hope without any grounds, is very 

* See below, ch. ii. lect. v. p. 1% 75. 
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absurd : but to fear or hope where there is just reason 
for either, where there i» real power either to protect 
or punish us, is an evident dictate of the understand- 
ing. The passions of hope and fear d > indeed neccs* 
sarily arise in the human mind, upon the contempla* 
tion of a power that may be employed either for ouft 
benefit or prejudice, and will ever be accompanied 
with a suitable concern to render that power propitious 
to us*. Concerning the Jews themselves, even after 
their return from their captivity at Babylon, when 
they are generally supposed to be entirely cured of their 
fondness for idolatry, we are told, that on the day of 
expiation they offered a goat to Sammaei.oi Satan^ 
that he might not accuse them of their criffies before 
God, because they believed him to have the power of 

doing it t. # 

With regard to Christians, it is in words, chiefly, 

that many of them differ . from the ancient Pagans, 

* It seems very reasonable to infer from Iience, iHat no miracle* 
-were ever performed amongst the Pagans, except by the messengers 
of the true God, with the express and declared intention of mani- 
festing and distinguishing him from the false :. for without this pre> 
caution the Pagans would naturally have referred these works (had 
any such been wrought amongst them) to their own gods, considered 
them as new displays of their divioily, and been engaged to woi> 
tbip them with new zeal and ardour. This is evident from the con^ 
duct of the idolatrous Lycaonians, who, before they wexe better 
instructed by St. Paul, concluded from the miracle he performed 
upon the cripple, that the gods were come down in the likeness of . 
men, and proceeded without delay to perform the rites of adora*^ 
tion; Acts xiv. 8 — 18. 

f. See Buxtorf s Chald. Talmud. & Rab. Lexicon on the word ^Swr 
matlf p. 1495, aad.Bochart*f Hierozoic. !• iL. c. liv. p. 652, 

who 
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wbo deified the supposed prirvciple.of evil. If they 
refuse the devil the name of Go J, ihey go very far in 
allowing him the attributes and prerogatives of llxe 
Godhead. They conceive of him as a kind of omni- 
present and omniscient spirit *, and ascribe to him such 
ML dominion over the human race as can belong to none 
but the sovereign of the universe. To the devil they 
a-jcribe frosts, and tempests, and infectious air^ blights 
upon the fruits of the earth, the diseases of cattle, 
the disasters and distempers of men's bodies, pbren&y 
and the alienation of their minds, and the power of 
inflicting even cruel deaths f. This error has begotten 
amongst Christians, though not an idolatrous wor- 
ship, yet endless and cruel superstitions {, particularly 
witchcraft, which alone has occasioned a vast efiusion 
of human blood ; as the records of every country cau 
witness. No less than nine hundred witches have in 
aome very small provinces been put to death in the 
space of a few years §. Nevertheless, the grand 
principle upon which this detestable art is built, viz. 
the natural powei' of* the devil to destroy men's bodies 

• TertuIUan. Apol. c. xxw. 

f Tcrtullian. Apol. c xxii. &. de Anim. c. NFi. and Dr. Mse- 
knight's Truth of the Gospel History, p. 172, 173. Dr. Whitby on 
X^itke xiii. 16. Heb. ii. 14. JosephiM de B. J. 1. vii. c. 25. aud 
Tobit vi. 7. ch. viii. 2. ch. iii. 8. 

I We hence see with how llitle reason it U affirmed^ that inasmuch 
at we are liable to cviU, it can make no difference to whom they are " 
ascribed. Besides, did the evils we suffer proceed from the power 
aad plc.isiire ot evil spirits, why are they not greater and more nu* 
merous ? 

$ Mead's Medica Sicra^ pn^fat. xi. xti. 

and 
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and lives f to bring upon them innnmeralle other cala- 
mities, and to work miracles *, is still maintained bj 
the greatest names in the republic of learning. On 
this foundation, laid for him by philosophy, the wi- 
zard easily raises his own superstructure. While the 
philosopher asserts the pow^r of wicked spirits to pro* 
duce the most extraordinary effects, out of the com- 
mon course of nature ; the wizard presumes, ant 
not unreasonably, that they have the us» of this 
power : for a power which they cannot use is in effec 
no power at all. And he advances only one ste[ 
further when he pretends to a familiar intercourse witi: 
them, or to be skilled in the manner of setting thera 
to work. Now this difierence between them is verj 
trifling; since, if thedevif can interpose in the man- 
ner supposed by both, it matters not whether he does 
k with or without the instrumentality of humaa be- 
ings. Most melancholy is it to reflect, how much the 
general principle we are here opposing, viz. the powei 
of Satan to work miracles, and the various^ supersti* 
tions grounded upon it, have contributed in all ages 
and in all nations, to the disq,uiet and corruption o^ 
the human race, and to the extinctio;i of rationa 
piety. This consideration alone, were there iv>'olheF 
should check the zeal of Christians to maintain ac 
opinion so destructive to our virtue and happiness 
and which the wisest heathens, from principles oi 
benevolence and piety, earnestly wished and labourec 

to extirpate f. 

It 

* Dr. darkens Sermon^ ▼ol. ii. p. 760, folio. 
f Supentitio^ iauL per geates, oppressit omoiuxn fer^ animosy ttqm 

Kuioiaun 
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In a word, if we entertain just and honourable sen- 
timents of the constitution of the universe, and its 
all -wise and benevolent author, can we believe that 
he has subjected us to the pleasure and disposal of su- 
perior beings, many of whom are supposed to be as ca- 

*pricious and malevolent as they are powerful ? Has 
God put our very life, and the whole happiness of >t, 
into such hands ? This some maintain he has done; and 
this he must have done, if he has granted them the 
power of working miracles at pleasure : an opinion 
which cannot fail to rivet Heathens in their idolatry^ 

. and Christians in the most detestable superstitions* 



SECTION y* 

(jf miracles were performed in favour of fahe doctrinee, 
mankind would he exposed to frequent and unavoidable 
delusion. 

Miracles may be considered either apart by them- 
selves, or in their relation* to the mission and doc- 
trines of a prophet. It is in the former view that they 
hav^been considered in the preceding sections of this 
chapter : we shall now examine them in the latter ; 
which will furnish us with new evidence of their being 
works peculiar to God. What I shall attempt in thi^ 

hominnm imbectllitatem occupavit. — Multum enim & nobtsmet ip* 
SIS, & uostris prcfuturi vidcbamur, si earn funditu« sustuUssemut. 
Cicero de divined. 1. ii. c. 72. 

* What circumstances are necessary to point out this relation, if 
particularly shown below, ch. t. at the beginniag. 
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section is to show, that were evil spirits at liberty to 
work miracles to impose npoii mankind, the error 
might he absolutely invincible. In proof of this as- 
seriiou I apjwal to the natural sense of mankind con.- 
cerning miracles, and to those impressions which 
Ihey always make upon the mind, when free from* 
the bias of prejudice. 

it is certainly more natural ta refer miracles to God 
than to any other in visible being : for reason informs 
us clearly and certainly, that God can, but does not 
equally inform us that any other being can, perform 
these works*. And inasmuch as the course of na- 
ture is a divine constitution, it must be unnatural to 
suppose that any being besides God is at liberty to 
control itf. Accordingly it appears in fact, that 
mankind consider miracles as the works of God, and 
as divine testimonials to a prophet, whenever they are 
performed and appealed to as such. This is evident, 
not only from the immediate regard J which has been 
shown to genuine miracles whenever they have been 
wrought, but also from the frequent pretensions to 
them in all ages and in all nations af the world. Had 
they not been generally considered as divine works, 
and authentic proofs of a divii>e mission, they would 
not have been forged in support of every false religion 
.that pretended to come from God. Nay, so strong 
an impression of their own divinity do genuine mira- 
cles leave upon the human mind, that their force is 

* Ch. ii. sect. ii. f Ch. ii. sect. i:i. 

f 1 ICii^gs xrii. 24; ch. xviii. S9. John iii. 2. P/Tatt. xv. SO, 31 ; 
ch. ix. 8. Luke xiii. 13> 17. Acts iii. 10; ch. iv. 31 ; ch. xIt. 11. 

fcrr 
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felt even by those, whose natural sentiments concern- 
ing them are most perverted by the errors of supersti- 
tion and the refinements of learning. It is strongly 
felt by the whole Christian world, notwithstanding 
their speculative opinions are calculated to defeat it* ; 
and not less by infidels and atheists, who never think 
themselves safe in rejecting religion till they have per- 
suaded themselves that every history of miracles is 
false. Spinoza himself, as Mr.Baylef assures us^ said 
to his friends, *^ that if he could be convinced of the 
resurrection of Lazarus, he would break his whole 
system into pieces, and readily embrace the common 
faith of Christians." The very Pharisees, when most 
blinded and hardened by their malice against Christ, 
confessed the force of this evidence in his favour, 
when they said. This mem does many miracles. If we 
let him thus alone j all men will believe 07i Aim J. And 
indeed the whole world would have believed on him 
on account of his miracles, had they not been preju- 
diced against his doctrine. I add, that Christians 
must allow, that miracles, when performed in attesta- 
tion of a professed mission from God, constitute an 
evidence adapted to the frame of the human mind, 
and the genuine sentiments of nature ; for both our 
Saviour and his apostles contented themselves with 
the mere exhibition of this evidence, and then left it 
to produce its proper effect. 
Now if miracles, by their own natural influence, 

• Preface. 

f General Dictionary, article Spinoza, note R. 

i John xi. 47, 46. 

are 
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are calculated to procure immediate credit to the doc- 
trine they attest ; if ihey constitute an evidence adapt- 
ed to the common sense and feelings of mankind ; if 
they make an impression which scarce any resistance 
can totally prevent or eflace: it is an easy and obvious 
inference from hence, that, if they were performed in 
favour of false doctrines, the generality of mankind 
would be ncce^arily exposed to frequent delusion. 
And those would be the least able to resist the impres* 
sion of miracles, who had the strongest sense of God 
upon their minds, the most honourable apprehensions 
of his natural and moral government, and were the 
most fearful of, incurring his displeasure by rejecting 
any revelation of his will. 

Here it will be objected, ^* That if miracles were 
wrought to confirm falsehood, the nature of the 
doctrine might serve to guard us against being deceived, 
and direct us to ascribe the works to some evil agent, 
who was permitted to perform them for the trial of 
mankind/' In answer to this objection, it might 
perhaps be sufficient to observe, that what some call 
God's permitting^ would be in reality empowering and 
commissioning evil spirits to work miracles. For God's 
removal of the restraint or disability which those 
spirits are under at all othez times, amounts to bis 
giving them both a. power and a commission to work 
miracles on this particular occasion *• And this God 
cannot do in confirmation of falsehood. 

But much stress being laid on this objection^ we 
will offer some further observations upon it. The 

* See above, ck. iL sect. ii. p. S9. 

most 
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most arbitrary and unnatural suppoMtions, when they 
have been long made., are thought at last to have some 
foundation to support them, and require the same 
notice to be taken of them, as if they had. It is not 
true in fact,* that any miracles have ever been per- 
formed in support of error, on purpose to try our 
faith. At least, no sufficient evidence appears of the 
truth of any such miracles. Nor do the ends of the 
divine government seem to require that mankind 
should be exposed to this particular trial. The temp« 
tations which occur in the ordinary course of provi- 
dence are abundantly sufficient to exercise our vir- 
tue ; and it is quite needless that miracles should be 
wrought, merely to put it to a further proof. Now if 
reason cannot show that mankind ought to be, and 
experience convinces us that they never have been, 
exposed to the delusion of false doctrines inforced by 
miracles, the notion that they may be so must be 
considered as a mere fiction. Besides, how unlike 
would such a trial be to those ordained by God ! The 
latter arise from passions planted in our nature for the 
mo&t valuable purposes, and from the most useful and 
necessary relations of life. But our adversaries sup- 
pose^ miracles may be achieved with no other view 
than as mere matter of trial to mankind ; which is 
repugnant to all our knowledge of the divine dispen- 
sations. Not to observe, that errors inforced by mi- 
racles would, very frequently at least, constitute a 
trial rather of the understanding than of the heart ; 
and in this respect, likewise, it would differ from 
thoie to which God has subjected mankind. 

* Sec'ch* ii. feet, iL 
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To convince us more fully that no miracles can 

accompany a false doctrine, .merely for the tri: 

mankind, I would observe, that they are not cap 

of answering this end upon the principles of thos< 

whom it is assigned. Were a false doctrine tc 

attested by miracles, it must he asserted, either 

the falsehood of it was discerned, or that it was : 

If the falsehood of the doctrine was discerned, ar 

was at the same time known that the miracles attes 

It might and must be performed by some evil ag( 

in this case, where would be the trial ? The rpirac 

it' would be allowed, were no evidence of the trutl" 

divinity of the doctrine, and contained no rec( 

mcndation of it, or motive to embrace it; nay, 1 

could only serve to furnish an invincible prejui 

against it, on account of the known malevolenci 

their author. If, on the other hand, the falseh 

of the doctrine was not and could not be discern 

the miracles attending it being considered onlj 

proofs of the interposition of some superior bei 

the mind must be thrown into a state of perple: 

and suspense about the author of the works, i 

remain void of all inducement either to embrac( 

reject the doctrine. And consequently here also ll 

would be no trial at all. We are never more in d 

ger of charging God foolishly, than when we ju< 

oT him, not by what he has done, but by what 

presume it becomes him to do. It might convii 

us, how little a way bare speculation can carry us 

alt researches into the nature and government of G< 

to find the strongest minds, when trustiiig to spec 

/Mion alone, ascribing U> him unworthy measur 
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and inventing designs and ends for theni which they 
are not adapted to answer. The very scheme which 
assigns the trial of mankind as the end of God's 
permitting miracles to be performed in confirmation 
of error, does itself shmv it could not be promoted 
by them. Now, whoever calls upon us to belierc 
that miracles may be wrought without any necessity, 
and even without any use, demands our assent to what 
contradicts all our ideas of divine wisdom, and the 
whole course of the divine dispensations, as well as 
the several reasons before urged to show that no vara* 
tions from the established laws of nature can take 
place, except when they arc indispensably necessary 
to promote the most important purposes of God*8 ad« 
ministration. 

Though miracles wrought in support of error, 
according to the idea some have formed of these 
works, would not constitute any trial of m mkind ; 
jx.'t, if we consider them in their true light, they 
carry so much weight and authority with them, as 
most powerfully and efTectually to recommend to the 
belief of mankind the doctrine which they attest. 
And, consequently, were they to accompany error, 
they could not fail, in very many instances, of pro- 
curing it credit ; as we endeavoured to show at the 
beginning of the section. In order to confirrti what 
was there advanced, it is only necessary to add, that 
in this case the consideration of the doctrine which 
the miracles attested couici not universally secure men 
from deception. Man is a creature liable to error, 
and bis judgement (easily imposed upon by specious 

B appearances} 



^r 
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'Appearances) often pronounces that to be reasonable 
which 16 not so. And even when a doctrine appears 
doubtful, or strongly suspicious, mankind are more 
ready to call in question their own reasonings con- 
cerning it, than to dispute the authority of the mi- 
racles which are thougin to recommend it. Innume- 
rable cases there are, in which hutinan reason, in its 
most improved state, is unable to form any judgement 
concerning the probability or improbability of a divine 
interposition to confirm particular doctrines. Do not 
tbe most learned and even the wisest of mankind dif- 
fer widely concerning the reasonableness of certain 
opinions? Nay, what contrary censures do they pass 
upon them I Is there a sect of Christians which does 
not represent the distinguishing tenets of all the other 
sects as unworthy of God, however credible they 
appear to those who hold them ? How. then can the 
bulk of mankind, the most ignorant and illiterate, 
and those in particular who have been educated in all 
the darkness of idolatry, — ^how can they in every case 
judge with certainty, whether a doctrine be worthy a 
divine interposition, or detect the falsehood of it, 
when it brings the testimonial- of miracles? 

Let us put a case the most favourable of any to 
those whom we here oppose. They affirm, «^ that 
if the most numerous and illustribus miracles were 
performed in support of idolatry, we ought to disre- 
gard them ; that, the doctrine being false, the works 
coul4 not be divine.*' Let us then suppose that such 
miracles were actually wrought for the purpose here 
assigned, the confirmation of idolatry , in the sense 

they 
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they imagine it to have been practised by many in the 
Pagan world, that is, in confirmation of the worship 
of certain powerful beings, to whom the government 
of particular parts of nature was delegated, by the«u»- 
preme Divinity. From what was observed above* 
it appears, that, had miracles been performed amongst 
4he Heathens, these works must, by their own natup- 
ral influence, have inflamed their devotion towards 
the reputed authors of. them. And in further juBti^ 
iication of their idolatry they might be ready to plead, 
^' tbat the honour paid to inferior deities was. war- 
ranted by the miracles which they performed; because 
«uch changes in the order of nature could not take 
place but by the appointment of the great Lord of 
nature; and because they were in themselves displays 
of that authority and dominion over mankind with 
which he had invested them : and consequently that 
disowning their authority, and refusing them their 
due homage, was acting contrary to. the will of the 
supreme Being, and to the truth of things ; refusing 
to acknowledge those inferior deities lo be, what they 
really were, our divinely appointed governors and 
guardians.'^ If a Heathen offered this plea, the vali^ 
«lity of which, or of one very similar to it, seems ti 
be admitted in Scripture f, it would be difficult to 
convince him of the weakness of it, especially as it 
gave a sanction to all his strongest prejudices and 
inclinations %, Now, if in a case thought to be so 

plain^ 

• Ch. ii. sect. iv. p. 63, 64. 
•f Isaiah iJi. 21 — 23, cited below, ch. iii. sect. ii. 
I What is here offered to show that miracles woold hare ti^tftielil 

E 2 Pagans 
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plain, and certainly of the first importance, mankind 
•are liable to delusion, in how many thousand instances 
besides would they not be open to it, if miracles were 
performed to give a sanction to imposture ! 

And even supposing the doctrine attested by mira- 
cles to be immoral, or favourable to our corrupt pas- 
sions ; this consideration v/ould indeed awaken th& 
caution and prejudice of a few good men against it, 
but would only so much the more strongly recom- 
mend it to the aflfection of the greatest part of man- 
kind. When I consider upon what accounts the 
Heathen world did not like to retain the true God ia 
their knowledge, what vices they ascribed to their 
chief divinities, what flagrant immoralities they prac- 
tised as rites of religion, even without any such sanc- 
tion as that of miracles ; when I further reflect, how 
often the moral precepts of the Gospel have been cen- 
sured as impracticable, and their strict purity urged 
as an objection, against their divinity ; and that even 
Christians themselves, of all denominations, are con- 
tinually corrupting the sanctity of their religion, or 
relaxing its rigour, and striving, under different pre- 
tences, to bring it nearer to the level of human frailty; 
I cannot help being of opinion, that a doctrine mild 
and gentle to men's favourite passions and pursuits^ 
if it was supported by miracles, would be a tempta- 
tion loo strong for human nature to resist, and such 
as God therefore will never suflTer it to be exppsed to, 

A very learned writer, who has done singular ser- 

Pagans 4a their idolatry, is apparently true with respect to Pafists^ 
were luch works to be performed by them. 

vice 
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vice to the cause of religion, has asserted, Supposing 
that the miracles pretended in favour of Paganism were 
all real miracles j yet, as they lead men to a corrvpl re- 
Ugion and idolatrous worship^ no reverence j no regard 
is to be paid to them*. The worship which mea pay 
to God will ever be suitable lo the ideas they form con- 
cerning 'his nature. The most immoral rites of Pa- 
gan devotion were conformable to ihe character of 
the objects of that devotion. And while men enter- 
tain corrupt notions of their godt, they are not likely 
to discern the absurdity of a corrupt religion. And 
therefore miracles ptrfcrmed in support of it would 
itrengtbenj and (in their opinion^ at least) justify, 
their attachment to it. Tn aword^ whoever considers 
the true nature of miracles^ the power which they 
necessarily imply^ and the forcible impressions they- 
make on the human hearty together with the real cha« 
racter of mankind, will hardly deny that, if they were 
wrought to give evidence to falsehood, they would* 
unavoidably, in numberless instances, procure it ere* 
dit; especially if he further takes into the account the 
understanding and sagacity ascribed to created spirits. . 
We are indeed exposed to the danger of delusion by 
the artifices of men. Nevertheless, against human 
craft human caution is a sufficient security 3 but men 
are not a match for superior beings. 

Now, if God's allowing to evil spirits the liberty of 
working miracles in confirmation of false doctrines 

• Dr. Newton's Dissertations on the Propliecics, vol. ii. p. 275. 
Dr. Clarke likewise liad advanced the same doctrine, vol. ii. p. 699, 
^0O, 702, Culio edition. 

would 
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would necessarily subject mankind to great delusion, 
■will it not follow frorii hence, that he cannot have 
granted them any such liberty ? This consequence 
wiil be allowed by those who think honourably of the 
divine government. Who, without being compelled 
by such evidence as cannot be resisted, would repre- 
sent the Deity as placing his rational creatures, even 
those who with upright hearts were endeavouring to 
learn his will, under a dispensation which, without 
any fault of theirs, would promote their deception in 
matters which concerned their moral conduct and their 
eternal happiness ? Such a dispensation as this seems 
tp be utterly inconsistent with God's wisdom and 
goodness, with his essential rectitude, and love of 
righteousness and truths and with all the noblest per* 
fections of his nature.. If God does noty and indeed 
(for the reasons assigned above*) cannot, suffer the 
order of the natural world to be disturbed at the wilt 
of created agents at any other time ; can it be thought 
that he will permit and employ them to make this 
miraculous disturbance, merely to promote a further 
and much greater evil, the delusion, depravity and 
misery of the moral world ? Scarce is it possible for 
us to dishonour the Deity more than by so groundless- 
and injurious an imputation. If falsehood and vice 
are objects of God'» disapprobation, he must have 
reserved in his owu hands the power of working mi- 
racles. Now, it is not more impossible that this pre- 
rogative of God should be usurped by violence, than 
that it should be voluntarily resigned and prostituted, 
to unworthy purposes. 

* Ch. i. sect. ii. p. 18 \ tmd sect. iii. p. 57. 
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SECTION VI. 

If miracle! may he performed without a divine inter posilion, 
and in support of falsehood, the^ cannot he authentic cr9» 
dentia^s of a divine mission, and criterions of truth. 

It is a iliing too obvious to require any laboured ar- 
gument, that if miracles, in themselves^ are evidences 
only of the interposition of some superior beings, not 
of God more than any other, they can never be, in 
ihemselves, a certain criterion of a person's being sent 
of God. **You could not know I came from, and 
was sent by, such a prince, by my bringing his seal 
along with me, if other people had the same seal, and 
Vould lend it to other* to use as they saw fit*." If 
you cannot point out, with clearness and certainty, 
the .^cific difference between those miracles whicb 
are peculiar to God, and those which the devil can. 
cither perform or imitate, you will be in perpetual 
danger of mistaking the one for the other f* Accord* 
ingly we find Christians themselves, from the earliest 
ages down to the present, disparaging the evidence of 
mere miracles, as doubtful and uncertain ; cautioning 
the world against receiving doctrines as true and di- 

• Fleetwood's Essay on Miracles, p. 6,7. 

f Dr. Pridcaux in his Letter to tlie Deists, p. 206, and many 
others, have undertaken to show what sort of miracles the devil' 
may perform or imitate. The task, however, seems to have been too 
hard for them i which it might well be, if it be true, as Dr. Clarke 
and others tell us, that there rs no knowing how far the power of 
created spirits, good and evil, may extend. Why then do these 
writers undertake to determine the limits of their power? Si^ 
Drc Clarke> vol. iL p. 696, &c. 
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vine, upon the bare attestation of these works, and 
censuring a faith founded upon them as manifestly 
rash arid groundless*. Can it then be matter of sur- 
prise to us, that unbelievers should treat miracles with 
very little reverence, and except to the evidence aris- 
ing from them ? It has long provoked their scorn and 
indignation^ to have that offered them as a valid proof 
of the truth, which equally attests falsehood ; .to see 
the vtr\ same works used to recommend some to their 
regard as divine messengers, and to disgrace others as 
magicians t- For, I think, there is hardly a single 
miracle, either in the Old or New Testament, which 
Christians have not thought they eould parallel^ ^'^^^ 
some similar miracle among the Pagans. There arp 
two cases, however^ in which miracles are considered 

* Temerariam plane. TertuUian. in Marc. iii. S. Orig«n, in hit 

Answer to CeUus, 1. iii. p. 124^ speaks of prophecies and ttipenu^ 
tiiral cures, as ihiogs of an ifidifiTerene nature. And JeromCy or 
- whoever is the author of the Breviary upon the Psalter^ apud Hie- 
ron. t. it. S34, 335, tnalces no difficulty of allowing to Porphyry, that 
the magicians of l^gypt, ApoUonius and an infinite number of other 
persons, wrought miracles. '* Non est autem graude facere signa^** 
seems to have been the principle common both to Porphyry and 
lerome. 

• f It was this which afForded Celsus such matter of insult and 
triumph : Hats cot eu r;^trXi*y, ««*• rua aurm t^yuf «■«» ft,t* ^»9, rtvg 
)i yctiTttf hyuffiat, Celsus apud Origcn. contra Cels. 1. ii. p. 93. 
This it is that seems to have created the strongest prejudice in. 
M. Rousseau against miracles. " Ca?) it be imagiued,* says he, 
** that God uses the same means to instruct men, as he knows the 
devil will use to deceive them ? " JLettres Rentes de la Montague, 
p. 104. 

\ This task was undertaken by the learned Huetius, in his Qi)2- 
ttloQes Ainetanz. 

as 
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as evidences of a divine mission, by some who plead 
that such works miay, on other occasions^ be per* 
formed without the order of God. 

T. It is urged, <^ that in case of a contest between 
two opposite parties working nuracles for victory, the 
party which works the most and greatest m'Mracles may 
reasonably be supposed to be assisted by God ; and 
therefore that his doctrine should be received as di- 
vine.** To this we answer, 15/, That if supernatural 
operations were brought to support opposite missions. 
It would be difEcuIt to determine which of them re* 
quired the greater degrees of power. Scarce, perhapty 
would any two persons pronounce the same judgement 
eouccrning them. The driving the traders out of the' 
temple is called by St. Jerome^ the most wonderful 
of all the miracles whiek Jesus performed r and yet a 
very learned modern f scarce allows it to beany mira* 
etc at aU. To change the form of a creature is pro* 
nounced by Dr.Xiightfoot:^ iho^^ greatest miracle; and' 
he ap|)lies the observation to that wrought at Cana : bulf * 
Dr.. Lardncr § calls it ^^ one of the least miracles any* 
where ascribed to Christ." How can miracles of * 
different kind be brought into a comparison with each* 
other? Were this difficulty overcome^ there still re- 
mains a greater. For^. tdly^ It would be impossible 
to show, on the principles we are her« examining, thai 
those miracles which carried marks of a superior 

* In Matt. tOQL ix. p. SI, ed. Bas. 1516. 

f The Miracles of Jesus vindicated, bj Dr. Pearce^ p. 26. 

t Vol. i. p. 504. 

§ Vindication, p. 26. 

E 5 power 
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^ower w^re really divine. The most learned Dr. Clarke 
seems indeed to have thought *, that where superior 
power appeared, " there it was necessarily to be be- 
lieved that the commission was truly from God :** and 
the ingenious and acute bishop Sherlock affirms f, 
*^ that miracles are an immediate and direct proof of 
what they are brought to assert, the supremacy of 
God : for, when the single question is, who is the 
Mightiest, must it not be decided in his favour who 
visibly exerts the greatest acts of power ?" But if 
created spirits of very diflferent ranks 'and orders arc at 
liberty to work miracles without any commission from 
€rod, who can determine the limits of their respective 
capacities, and take upon him to say how far the 
power of the highest created spirit may extend ? Dr. 
Clarke tells us J, *^ that (unless we knew the limit of 
communicable and incommunicable power) we can 
hardly affirm with any certainty, that any particular 
effect, how great or miraculous soever it may seem to 
99^ is beyond the power of all created beings in the 
universe to have produced. '* I admit, that in case 
-Qf such a contest as is supposed above, the party 
V^hich performs the most and greatest miracles is su" 
perior to the opposite. But I am not able to discern 
bow this superiority of the one to the other necessa* 
lily proves an irifinity of power, or an absolute supre^ 
'H^cy over all other beings. On the principles of 
l)r. Clarke, the miracles, on both sides, separately 

considered, might be performed by beings inferior to 
.'# 

• Sermons, vol. ii. p. 700. \ Discourses, vol. i. p. 285. 

t Vol ii. p. 697. 

God, 
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Gad, and are proofs only of the interposition of some 
invisible agents superior to man: how then can the 
circumstance of their being performed in a contest 
for victory demonstrate that they could have no other 
author than God? 3 Jly. On the contrary, this cir-- 
cumstance would incline us to believe that both parties 
were assisted only by created intelligences superior to 
one another in power; for it seems much more likely, 
that there should be a contention for power and supres-- 
macy between different created agents, than between 
any creature and his omnipotent Creator. With whom 
would the Almighty maker and sovereign of the uni- 
verse deign to enter into a contest? And superior 
spirits (as Dr. Clarke* himself aliows) ^^ could not 
possibly be so absurdly ignorant, as to imagine that 
finite could prevail byybrce against infinite ; or not know 
th^^.t the Almighty could, if he pleased, annihilate then* 
swift as thought." From hence it seems to me to fol- 
low,, that, if opposite missions were supported by mi- 
racles, the supreme Being could have no concern iiv 
the dispute. 4thlrf, According to the rule of judging 
concerning the divinity of miracles, here laid down, 
these works will, at different times, both prove and 
disprove the divine commission of their performer. 
While the contest is continued between two opposite 
parties working mirades for victory,, he who to-day, 
by working more and greater miracles than his rival, is 
received as a divine messdngcr, must be rejected as 
an impostor to-morrow, if his rival should then ex- 
ceed him in the number and greatness of his miracles. 

* Sermons, vol. i. p. 60, folio edition, and p. 587. 

At 
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At the next trial, however, he may exceed his rival, 
recover the advantage he lost, and, from being an 
impostor, become again a divine messenger. How 
long the contest may last, none can tell; but every 
one. may see that there can be no force in that proof 
ubich alternately establishes' and destroys opposite 
daiiDs. In such a supposed contest, each of the mi- 
racles, , in itself considered, is of no value : and add 
as many of these ciphers together as you please^ they 
will be but ciphers still. 

II. Those Christians* who are of opinion that mira- 
cles may be wrought by inferior beings, do nevertheless 
ascribe such to God as are performed for an end not 
unworthy of him. '' Though the works," say they, 
^^ d5 necessarily prove nothing more than the inter* 
position of some superior, being, yet the nature of the 
doctrine will enable us to determine who that being is : 
and.if the doctrine has a tendency to promote piety 
and virtue, or be only indifierent in itself, and not ab* 
solutely inconsistent with these ends ; then the mira- 
cles, and consequently the doctrine, must, be divine : 
for, should God in such cases as these permit evil 
spirits to work miracles to impose upon men, the error* 
would be absolutely invincible; and that would in all 
respects be the very same thing as if God worked the 
miracles to deceive men himself.*' This reasoning 
seems liable to several objections. Why should the 
mere indifference of the doctrine engage us to ascribe 
the miracles to God, rather than to other superior 
spirits supposed capable of performing them ? Is it not > 
* Dr. Clarke, vol. ii. p. 700 1 Dr, Chandler, and otben. 

more 
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more hcuiourable to the Deity to suppose that he will 
not attest a doctrine merely indifferent in itself? It 19^ 
what his wisdom will not permit. With regard to 
doctrines of a moral or useful tendency ; it is not in alt: 
cases easy for the hulk of mankind^ or even for the 
wise and learned, to form a certain judgement coa*. 
ceming them. What to men appeared to have a teo*^ 
dency to promote virtue and happiness, superior be- 
ings, who discerned its remotest effects, might know 
to be a curse rather than a blessing, and give it copn^ 
tenance from a motive of malevolence. On the other 
hand, a doctrine really subservient to the cause ol- 
piety and virtue, men might judge to be prejudicial ta ' 
it. And were the sanctity of the doctrine ever so evi- 
dent, it would not (on the principles of those wi,tb 
whom we are here arguing) certainly follow from 
bence^ that the miracles recommending it were, 
wrought by God; inasmuch as other beings, from 
motives unknow^n to us, might interest theniselves iit 
favour of such a doctrine. Concerning none but the 
divine Being can it be demonstrated, that he is abso« 
lutely incapable of deceiving or being deceived. Nor 
is there any reason to plead, ^^ that if miracles were 
performed by evil spirits in support of a doctrine good 
or innocent, mankind would be necessarily dtXxxA^ 
into a belief of its divine original :" unless it be al- 
lowed that miracles bear upon themselves evident and 
certain characters of divinity. But those who make 
this plea suppose it to be a thing known and certain^ 
that no miracles whatever do necessarily argue a divine 
interposition. Were I to sec miracles performed in 

favour 
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favour of all sorts of doctrines, I would not ascribe 
any of them to Grod ; I should be unable to persuade 
myself that infinite wisdom employed any works as 
the distinguishing test of its own extraordinary inter- 
position, which may be performed by inferior beings; 
or that the Deity would use that as a seal of truth, 
which the devil uses to gain credit to imposture. And 
therefore, if miracles may be [xirformed by created 
agents of different and opposite characters, and in sup- 
port of falsehood as well as truth, I am not able to 
perceive how any doctrine can be proved by miracles*, 
or at least any such doctrine as wants the attestation 
of these works. 

It is necessary^ to observe further, that the making 
the doctrine the test of the divinity of the miracles is 
to make the doctrine the rule of judging concerning 
the miracle, not the miracle the rule of judging con- 
cerning the doctrine. The proper and immediate de- 
sign of miracles is to establish some truth unknowa- 
before, and such as is not demonstrable by reason, or 

* In confirmation of what is urged above to show that, on the. 
principle maintained in the objection we are now examining, no 
doctrine whatever can be proved to come from God by miracles, it- 
may be observed, that if the doctrine be such as natural reason can 
clearly and certainly discover to be /rue, the miracles are unnecessary/ 
and superfluous, and for that reason cannot be divine. And if the ■ 
doctrine be such as reason can clearly prove to be/a/se, it will be still, 
more impossible to ascribe the miracles to God. If the doctrine be 
dtmltfiU, and natural reason be unable to determine whether it be true 
or false} it must be equally doubtful who the author of the miracle* 
is. But it is sufficient to have shown that, if miracles are not pecu- 
liar to God) no doctrine that wants the attestation of these works 
can be proved by them. 

capable 
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capable of other evidence besides that of miracles; to 
prove, for example, the mission of the prophet by 
whom they are performed, and the divine original of 
his message or doctrine, and to engage men to receive 
and comply with it, however contrary it may be to 
their prejudices and passions. But, according to some 
kamed men, the doctrine must first be examined with- 
out passion or prejudice, and then employed to prove 
the divinity of the miracles. But is not this repug-* 
nant to the proper use and intention of miracles? It ie 
making the whole force of the proof to depend upon 
the doctrine to be proved. It is of importance to 
add, that miracles are intended more especially fof 
the conviction of the ignorant and unlearned, who 
are easily imposed upon by the sophistry of science^ 
and the specious disguises of error, as well a$ ut-« 
teriy disqualified to determine by abstract reason^ 
ings concerning the absolute necessity, or the fitnesi 
and propriety, of special divine interpositions. It is 
necessary therefore that miracles, wiien they are of- 
fered as evidences of a divine commission, should 
contain in their own nature a clear demonstrative proof 
of their divine original; for otherwise their special' 
design could not be answered. It is quite unnatural 
to suppose that the doctrine must first establish the 
divinity of the miracles, before the miracles can attest 
the divinity of the doctrine ; and it is absurd to expect 
that a new revelation and offensive truths (which are 
not received without reluctance even where there is a 
prior conviction of the divinity of the miracles attest- 
ing them) should Ihemselycs effectually engage men to 

aactih^ 
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ascribe those works to God, which might be performed 
by nuinberlcjts other invisible agents. 

Now, can it be imagined that God will ever allmv 
superior beings to work miracles in support of false- 
hood, if hereby he would destroy the proof from these 
works of his own immediate interposition, and put it 
out of his own power to employ them as certain cre- 
dentials of a divine mission I Miracles (under which 
term I comprehend those of knowledge SiS well as 
power) being (he only* mean whereby God can assure 
the world of the truth of a new revelation, he musfc 
have reserved the use of it to himself alone, without 
ever parting with it to serve the purposes of his rivals^ 
and opposers. 

With regard to the rule of making miracles then a 
proof of the divine original of the doctrine, when the 
works display a superiority of power, and when the 
doctrine is either subservient to, or not inconsistent 
with, piety and virtue ; it may be further observed^, 
that, were this rule true in general, it could not be 
applied to the case either of Judaism or Christianity;. 
if it should appear that the great founders of both 
those religions have established rules directly opposite 
to this, aixl represented miracles as absolute, not as> 
conditional, proofs of a doctrine's coming from God. 
And this is the point which, comes next under consi- 
deration. 

But before we proceed further, it may not be im- 
proper to recapitulate what has been already ofiered 
from reason^ to show that miracles can. never be per- 

* See below,. ch.T* 

formed 
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formed without a divine interposition. Reason^ it has 
been observed^ makes known to us but one almighty 
Being, who is at liberty to act every where, and in 
what manner he pleases^ and whose omnipotence is 
the only adequate cause we are capable of discovering, 
in the whole compass of existence, of those efTccti 
which are called miraculous. To him therefore it is 
most natural to ascribe them. The best arguments 
which reason can employ to prove the existence of 
superior created intelligences, do much more strongly 
prove that they can act only within that particular 
sphere appointed them by their Creator. It has like- 
wise been shown, that the observation and experience 
of all ages are a full demonstration that they are not 
at liberty to perform miracles in this lower world ; no 
such works having ever been performed in it but such 
as may fitly be ascribed to God. The laws of nature 
being the established rules of the divine government, 
and essential to the order and happiness of the worlds 
it seems very unreasonable to suppose that God should 
delegate to any of his creatures a power of supersed- 
ing or controlling these laws. Miracles are samples of 
dominion over them, and argue the immediate inter- 
position and authority of that great Being by whom 
they were at first ordained. Deists more especially, who 
deny the existence both of angcb and devils, must al- 
low that, if any miracles are performed, they can have 
none but God for their author, and that the settled 
course of things is unalterable but by his immediate 
will. Were inferior beings at liberty to disturb the 
wise order of nature, we should lose our best evidence 

of 
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of God's existence and providence ; and the very founr- 
dation of all the homage he claims would be over- 
turned. The opinion we are here opposing has in all 
ages been fatal to true piety, and given birth to end- 
less superstitions apd idolatries. And did superior 
beings really possess the miraculous powers ascribed 
to them, the exercise of those powers by good and 
evil agents would either expose mankind to necessary 
and invincible error, or entirely destroy the credit and" 
use of miracles under the idea of critcrions of truth, 
iind authentic credentials of a divhie mission* 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 

Arguments from Revelation, to prove that Miracles 
are, in themselves ^ certain Evidences of a divine !«- 
ter position. 

It is necessary on this occasion to appeal to the sacred 
writings ; not merely for the conviction of those who 
acknowledge their divine authority, though they mis- 
take the meaning of raahy passages relative to our 
present inquiry, but also to convince those who, de- 
nying their authority, are ready to avail themselves of 
the misinterpretations of the former, in subverting thf 
foundation on which their authority rests. I will en* 
dcayour to show that the Scriptures both of the Old 
and New Testament (strictly corresponding with right 
leason) always represent miracles as the peculiar works 
of God \ and never attribute them to any other beings^ 
unless when acting by his immediate commission* 
The subject must be considered in its full extent^ and 
comprehends under it the following topics^ which d^ 
mand a close and candid examination* 



SECTION 1. 
The view wluch the Scripture gives us of goed angels, of the 
devil and Ms angels, as also of the souls of departed men, 
inconsistent with their liberty of working miracles, 

I, With regard to good angels 'y the Scripture never 
represents them as capable of working miracles at 
thoir own pleasure, or as invested with any dominion 

over 
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over mankind. Very frequent mention indeed is made 
of angels, either as the instruments or symbols of an 
extraordinary providence. When Jacob * in a dream 
saw a ladder, reaching from earth to heaven, on which 
the angels of God seemed to ascend and descend, and 
on the top of which the divine glory itself appeared ; this 
vision, perhaps, was designed only as a symbol or figu- 
rative representation of God's special care of Jacob, and 
readiness to interpose at all times for his protection. It 
is in allusion to this vision that our Saviour expresses 
himself when he foretold to Nathaniel that surprising 
train of miracles which attended his ministry t : From 
this time X you shall see heaven open, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the son of man. 
Now inasmuch as the miracles of Christ are else* 
where ascribed, not to angels, but to God§f tbe 
former cannot be regarded as the proper authors of 
these works ; and our Saviour might mean only to af- 
firm, that his miracles would be sensible displays of 
the divine power in his favour, or open proofs of an 
immediate intercourse between heaven and earth. We 
do not however deny that Christ might emploj^ angeh 
in executing his orders, and particularly in working 
miracles : for they arc all made subject to him. Ne« 

• Gen. tiviii. 12. 

f John i. 51 . That Christ here foreteU his miracles, and not the 
▼itible ascent and descent of angels upon htm during lits ministry, is 
evident from hence, that the prophec/ was not accomplished in thit 
latter cense of h. - 

§ See below, sect. vi. 

verthele9». 
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vcrtheless, it does not appear from the Scriptares that 
they can perform miraclert of themselves, and with- 
out an immediate divine commission. On ibe con* 
trary, according to ihe Scripture account of them, if 
they bring any messages to men, they first receive 
ihem from God ; if they control the course of nature^ 
It is by authority from the Lord of nature ; and if they 
interpose at all in the aSairs of our system, it is not as 
they see fit themselves, bat acconling to the com- 
mand of God, as the ministers of his wiil, which 
they execute as punctually as those passive instruments 
of his providence, the luminaries of heaven, and the 
elements of nature *. The word angel or messenger 
denotes only one employed in the execution of some 
commission. Hence it is applied not merely to intel- 
ligent beings acting by the order of God, but even 
to the inanimate parts of the creation, which he em- 
ploys as the instruments of his government. The 
Psalmist, when celebrating the empire of God over 
iht material world, says, He maketh the winds his an- 
gels or messengers^ and lightnings his ministers t. For 

• Ps. xviii. 9, 10. Ps-hviii. 17. Ps. ciiJ. 20, 2 1 . Is. vi. 1. &c. 
Dan. vii. 9. Matt, iviii. 10. Hcl). i. 14. ch. ii. 5. Rev. v. 1?. 
ch. YiL II. ch. xix. 10. 

-f This is the true rendering of Pi. civ. 4. (compare Exod. ix. 2f?, 
24. Ps. Ixxviii. 48, 49.) Nor is it certain that these words are applied 
Heb. i. 7. to intelligent beings ; as the apostle seems to have had tib 
other view in citing them, than to observe, that the very name of 
angels (however applied) imported ministry and suhjection; whereas 
that of San implied ttuthofity and dominio/u Very probably the Scrip* 
tare may represent the most active parts of nature as God's angels^ 
in opposition to th« Heathens, who conceived of them as deities. 
See below, ch. iii. sect, ii* 
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Jire and hail, snow and vapour^ and stormy winds fulfil 
God's word *. But all that it is of importance here 
to observe, is, that the Scripturq teaches us, that an- 
gels, of whatever dignity, are only rhinislering spirits, 
the servants of Jehovah, doing his commandments, 
and hearkening to the voice of his word, without having 
• themselves any power over mankind, or over those 
laws by which the system to which we belong is go- 
verned. 

II. We are next to inquire, whether the Scripture 
ascribes the power of performing miracles to the devil 
end his angels. It is generally supposed that these 
wicked spirits were originally inhabitants of the ce- 

♦ Ps. cxlviil. 8. According to this general import of the word 
angei, many learned writers understand it in the following and other 
passages of Scripture. The angel of the Lord smiling Herod, thejthioik 
is explained In the text itself of an extraordinary distemper inflicted by 
God, Acts xil. 23. God threatened Sennacherib, tJial he wpuldsenda 
t'last upon him, a pestilential blast or burning wind, which destroyed 
his army; and this being done under the direction of God, and in 
execution of his designs, the blast or wind is called the angel, the 
messenger and servant of God, 2 Kings xii. 6, 7. ch. xix. 35. GotCs 
tending an angel to Jerusalem to destroy it, seems only another form of 
expression for his sending a pestilence upon Israel,' I Chron. xxi. 14, 15. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16. We read Exod. ix. 23, 24, that the Lord sent up9n 
the Egyptians thunder and hait and Jire : and the Psalmist, spealdog of 
these judgements, says, God sent tvil angels amongst them. Pa. Ixxviii. 48, 
49. See Mr. Lowman*s three Tracts, p. 60 — 74. On the other hand, 
it may be alleged that the sacred writers seem to have thought that 
God administered a particular providence by the instrumentality of his 
angels ; and consequently, in describing the effects of a special di- 
vine interposition, would very naturally make mention of th« agency 
of those ministering spirits, much in the fame manner as is done in 
the passages here cited. 

lestial 
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lestial regions^ and equal in rank and dignity with 
those who preserved their innocence. Now, suppos- 
ing this to be the case ; yet if even good angels, who 
continue in a state of favour with God, have no power 
of Working miracles at their own pleasure, or any do- 
minion over mankind, (as we endeavoured to show 
under the preceding article,) what reason can there be 
for ascribing such dominion and power to evil angels, 
who are fallen under the divine displeasure ? Would 
the Deity, unchangeable as he is in rectitude and 
justice, reward their disobedience by enlarging their 
sphere of action, and advancing them to new domi- 
nion over his own creation, such as is denied to the 
highest archangel ? Is the latter only a ministering 
spirit, while the former reign as sovereigns over na- 
ture, as fellow- sovereigns with the eternal God ? The 
apostles * Peter and Jude speak a very different lan- 
guage, when they tell us, that inasmuch as the angels 
did not keep their principality f, lut deserted their own 
habitation^ God did not spare tkem^ but cast them down 
to Tartarus J, and (there) reserves them in ei>€rlasiing 
{or perpetual) chains ^ under darkness ^ to the judgement 
of the great day. If Peter and Jude are here speaking 
of superior spirits, it is evident that even prior to their 
fall they did not enjoy the liberty of a boundless range^ 
but had a certain limited sphere of action assigned 
them, or their proper /labitation : which we have 
shown to be highly probable from reason §. And in 

• 2 Pet. ii. 4. Jude 6. 

i la^rm^m€a$9 § Ch. ii. sect. i. 

theit 
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their present state they are subjected to new restraiiirn^ 
like prisoners cun fined for their crimes in a doleftil 
dungeon, where they remain in safe custody till they 
are brought forth to an ignominious execution. The 
place of their confinement is called Tartanis; by which 
some understand a deep gulf under the earth *, and 
others the dark airf near the earth : but whatever place 
it refers to, they can have no dominion there ; it is nut 
their kingdom^ but their prison^ their constant and 
perpetual prison. How inconsistent is ihi^ represen- 
tation of their case, with their sharing with God the 
empire of the world, and controlling the laws of na- 
ture and providence ! Nor does the Scripture on any 
occasion contradict this representaion : it never 
ascribes to the devil the ability of revealing secrets, 
foretelling future events, orworking miracles ; never 
guards mankind against bcingdeceived by the outward 
effects either of his miraculous power or inspiration ; 
necessary as such a caution would have been, had he 
been able to inspire prophecies and work miracles; and 
earnestly as it warns us against a less danger, the pre- 
tencesof men to divine miracles and inspiration, when 
they were not sent and assisted by God. 

It is indeed urged by some J, that the Scripture re- 
presents evil spirits as presiding over distinct regions, 

* This seems to be the strict import of , the word, Homer, II. ▼iii. 
1. 13, 14. Hesiod. Theogon. 1. 1 19, 718. Plato in Phaedone, p. 399, 
ed. Ficini. Virgil, ^n. ▼!. 1. 577. 

f Consult the commenrmtors on 2 Peter ii. 4^ £phes. ii. S. ch. vi. 12. 

^ pr. Doddridge's Family Szpofitor, vol. i. p. 427, second edition, 
note f on Luke viii. 31. 
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Jjr ihe dhrecHon of Saian their prince. In proof of this 
assertion^ we are referred to that passage ia the book of 
Daniel* where mention is made of Gabriers being 
opposed by the princes of the kingdom of P^rsia^ and 
of his fighting tlie prince of Persia. It is not the 
design of this vision to assert the presidency even o£ 
good angels^ (who at most only execute the divine 
orders,) 1)ut to represent ihe peculiar providence which- 
GfHl exercised over the Jewish nation, and his care to 
frustrate the councils of their enemies. As to evil 
spirits, there is here no reference to them. ForJby the 
princes of the kingdom of Persia the prophet intends 
the nobles of that kingdom, and especially Cambyses^ 
the son of Cyrus, who in his father's absence stopped 
the execution of hi^ decrees^ and forbade the building 
of the templef. It is the more reasonable to under- 
stand this passage of some opposition against the. 
Jews in the court of Persia by the prince and some of 
the nobility, inasmuch as the prince of Grecia men* 
tioned in the very same passage cannot so well be re* 
ferred to an angel or evil spirit as to Alexander the- 
Great, who overturned the empire of Persia ; he and 
his successors being the main subject of the following, 
prophecy. 

Some learned writers ascribe to the devil a power 
of changing the constitution of the airX^ This ele* 
ment ^' is so wonderfully contrived as at one and the 
same time to support clouds for rain, to afford winds 

• Ch. X. IS, so. - 

f See the Assembly's Annotadontni loc. 
% Dr. MadQU|ht*i Truth of the Oo^el History, pi. 173» 

p for 
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for beahh and traffic, to be proper for the breath of 
animals by its spring, for causing sotiiuls by its mo- 
lion, for transmitting light by its transparency*/* 
And therefore, if the devil can change the constitu*' 
tion of this element, on which the materia], the 
vegetable, and the animal creation absolutely depend, 
this world is in a state of perfect subjection to him j 
and instead of being a prisoner in Tartarus, he is the 
sovereign of nature. It has been a prevailing opinion 
amongst Clwistians, that the devil raises storms, and 
lays tbrm ; in direct contradiction to the sacred Scrip- 
tures, which represent the winds and waves as subject. 
to the control of God alone t, and every change of 
their natural state as the certain evidence of his pecu- 
liar interposition, particulariy the miraculous storm 
of thunder and hail in Egypt J, the dividing the red 
sea by the rod of Moses §, and Christ's calming the 
winds and waves upon the lake of Gennesaret ||. God 
interposes to control the elements very rarely, and 
only on great and extraordinary occasions : can we 
then believe that the devil, and sorcerers by his assist- 
ance, control them at pleasure every day ? So strange 
a doctrine requires some clearer proof than the men- 
tion made by St. Paul of the prince of the power of 
the airJ^. It is evident in general that the apostle is 
ilescribing not the natural but mora/ state of the world. 

* Dr. Clarice's Sermons^ vol. i. p. 5. 

t See Ps. Ixv. 7. Ps. cixiv. 7.. Ps. cxivii. 18. Prov. «x. 4. 
It. zxvii. 8. Jerem. x. 13. Amos iv. 13. Job xxzvii. 10^ 11. 
\ Ezod. ix. 27-^29. Compare Is. zi. iS, $ Exod. xW. 15. 

|Mu:ktv.4L Mat.zhr.S3. ^fghaa^llS. 
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Who the perfiou here referred to is, there may be 
saae difficulty to determine. If St. Paul refers to 
the prince of the Heathen deities^ who were thought 
to have their station in the higher regions of the air*; 
be could not allow their having any real dominion 
over the aerial regions^ and must be understood as re- 
proaching the gross stupidity of idolaters, in being as 
tlixHigly actuated by their regard to these idols as if 
they had been powerful diviniiies. The very scope 
and design of this passage, as well as the principles 
which the apostle avows on other occasions, are suffi- 
cient to convince us, that he could only intend to 
describe the Heathen deities by their usual appella- 
tions, without allowing their claims. Suppose the 
apostle, to make the Ephei^ians ashamed of their 
former debaucheries, had reproached them with having 
been the votaries of the god Bacchus or the goddess 
Venus, who would have inferred from this language 
that he believed Venus or Bacchus to be powerful di- 
yinitles ? Our Saviour himself uses language similar 
to this, when he speaks of xsitn*^ serving Mammon^ 
the god of riches. If (as is more generally and pro- 
bably supposed) St. Paul refers to the devil, or any 
spirit notorious for his disaffection to God, and for 
having seduced others from their allegiance; he de* 
signed to upbrsud the world with following such a 
leader and example, who was considered by the Jews 

* Set Whitby on Bphet. ii. 8, with whom compare Fabricius os 
Sextos Empiricusy note F, p. 57 1, and Dr. Harwood's Introduction 
to the New TcilMMiit, p. SOS. 
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as the prince or chief of all those wiAed spirits who 
were believed to have their residence in the air*. The 
apostle is here reminding the Ephesians of their cha- 
racter and state before their conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith : i». time past ye walked according^ to the 
course of this world, (in conformity to the manners 
and idolatries of the Heathen worlds) according^ to 
(orcftfter the example ^) the prince of the power of 
the'^iTf even the prince of the spirit X (or disposition 
and liemper) that now worheth in the children of dis* 
obedieTicef or inihose who have not been persuaded to 
embrace the Gospel. The apostle; is not here excusing 
idolatry^ fipom the consideration of*men'€ being urged 
to commit it by a supernatural power, but aggravating 
its guih and sottishness, from the consideration of its 
conformity to the most odious character, to the ex- 
ample of the prince of ike power of the air, even the 

* The Jews had adopted the notion of the Heathens, that the air 
was iobabited by evii spirits. S«e Whitby on Ephcs. ii. 2. And to 
this notion the apostle seems to refer, when he speaks of the prince 
of tii€ powers/ the air, ^or the prince of the aerial power t describing 
him in this manndr, because it was his usual appellatifm, and be* 
cause he really was the ringleader and chief of those wicked qpk itt 
who were commonly considered as inhabitants of tikt air. 

f Karm, 

\ Instead of the spirit^ the original {t»» rnvfutrtg) <m^t tol>e 
dered of the spiriif which Dr. Doddridge well explains -by 
iion and temper. And that the word spirit does often ibear thiti 
is evident from Ps. li. 10. Luke ix. 55. B!om. viii. 15. 9 Tim. i«7. 
siod other places. It must bear this ^nse here; for» if bf4k» s^n^ 
that nowworiethin the children of disobedience you understand the deril. 
Who is the prince of that spirit after whoie ciampU the Eyhtm»itm 
had walked i 

prince, 
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prince^ captain and leader of that temper^ or spirit 
of disaffection to God^ which still actuates and go« 
verns the unconverted Heathens. 

lir* We proceed to consider the view which the 
Scripture gives us of the souls of departed vicn. 

Many eminent writers maintain, that men sink at 
death into a state of total vnscnsibiiity till the general 
resurrection. But we will nut avail ourselves of this 
opinion ; being persuaded that the souls of men^ 
though fomied with a great dependence upon the body 
with regard to the exercise of all their faculties, are 
nevertheless separable from it, and do (by the appoint* 
ment of God, on which it must depend) exist in a 
state of conscious reflectioa when actually separated 
from it. In this state, however, the soul can have no 
intercourse with the present world. It is the body 
alone which links us to the world, and the organs of 
it are the necessary and only means both of our re- 
ceiving any notices and impressions from outward 
objects^ and of our exercising any dominion over 
them. And consequently when this animal system^ 
^ilh all its wonderful powers of sensation and activity , 
is dissolved by death, the soul can have no communi* 

* The lame manner of speaking is used, Micah i. IS, T?here 
Lacliish is called in tlie Septuagpint, azXt^y^ &f*et^TtKtt the prinre or 
ringleadwr of sin ; for this city set Judah an example of idolatry. And 
ia Maccab. ix. 61, mention is made ruf a^^rtye^v nn Kctxtasi of ikt 
leaders nflhat mischief, or the cl^ef'm it. The pame iiianner of speak* 
ing was familiar with the Latins: Vestri pulcherriini facii illc furio- 
SU8 me principem dicit fuisRe. Cicer. Ep. Pnacaps acque archit.vtni 
icelerls. Id. Princeps scelcris atquc cpncitator b^Ui. Hirt. ap. Ceii, 
B. G. viii. 38. 
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cation with the material creation. To renew this com* 
niunication, it must again be united to an organized 
body. This seems to me most agreeable to reason*, 
and is unquestionably the sense of divine revelation. 
Can less than this be implied in those passages of 
Scripture which represent death, and the state to which 
it reduces us^ by sleep -f, in which the organs of the 
body are bound up ; and even by a negation of (cor* 
poreal) li/'e and action J P The sacred writer constantly 
affirm that the dead know not any thing § which con- 
cerns the present world ; that they are strangers to 
the affairs of their nearest relatives || ; {Abraham being 
ignorant of his oum descendants, and Israel acknow* 
ledging iliem not^y neither acquainted with their suf* 
ferings, nor capable of aSbrding them any relief:) 
and in a word, that there is no work^ nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave** ^ In tbifi »tate the 
most eminent saints remain till the general resurreo 
tion ; for David is not ytt ascended into the h^vensW^ 
Much less are the souls of wicked men advanced to 
dignity and power, St. Peter calls those who were 
formerly disobedient in the days of Noah, spirits In 
prisonXX y ^^^ our Saviour expressly teaches that the 

* See above, ch. ii. sect. i. 

t Deut. xxxi. 16. Job iii. IS. Psalm Ixxvi. 5. Dan. lii. 3. 

I Job iii. 11, 16. PS.ZXX. 9. Ps. Ixxxviii. 10, 12. JSccles. is. 
6» 6. 

. § Ecdes. ix. 6. 

. II HU S071S come to hon&ur, and he knoweth it not ; and ikey art brought 
huff but heperceivelh it not of them. Job xiv. 21. 

i Isaiah Ixiii. I«. •• Ecdes. vi. 10. 

if Acts iUm, <; tM Pet. iii. 19. 

souls 
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souls of the dead are in a state where they ean have, 
of themselves, no possible intercourse * witli the living ; 
and that they are never released from it by God ; no 
not for so important a purpose as that of persuading 
their vicious relatives to reclaim their lives ; and coa- 
sequently not for any lower end. 

Notwithstanding these several passages oFScripture, 
and the general idea which it gives us of deaih^ as a 
punishment for sin, from which we are delivered by 
a proper resurrection t, are well calculated to subvert 
the foundation of Pagan superstition and idolatry ; yet, 
from too strong a relish of both, the Fathers of the 
Christian Church (as they are styled by their triie 
50715, who inherit their principles and dispositions) 
adopted the wild fictions of the Heathen priests and 

* Betitgm m emi ymi then id a great gulfjtted : to tiuU they which 
wmMpeuefrom hence to you, cannot: meither can, they pass to vs,ihAt 
mould come from thence, Luke xvi. 26, SI. 

f The word m^merra^tt is hvn^m 0r»ntt restBYatum, Soidat in voc 
1>tetli destroys otir pecidiar and distinguiihing nature, as beings com- 
pounded of matter and sjrfrit ; yet it does not destroy the substance 
either of the material or ipiritual part of our composition. The 
resurrection of the dead consists in their restofatitm to that kiod of 
life which they formerly enjoyed, and which they lost by death, 
or in a relum to their former state. In the a^e of the Gospel, all 
who believed a resurt'ection, or any future state of retribution, be* 
lieved the permanency of the human soul after death ; and all who 
rejected the latter denied the former. This was the case particularly 
with respect to the Pharisees and Sadducees amongst the Jews. See 
Acts xxiik 8. and the History of Josephui. So that our Saviour, by 
asserting the resurrection, would be undentood rather to aitert than 
deny an intermediate state. 

philosophers 
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I philosophers concerning the state of the dead*; and 
ilike them maintained^ thai the souls of the deceased 
have some sense and knowledge of what is doing 
heref; that they are clothed with sitbtle bodies^ in 
which they frequently appear to mankind J ; and that 
persons of eminent virtue become after death a kind 



* Even in the age of the apostles some professing Christians de- 
hied tbe resurrection of the dead, 1 Cor. zv. IS, or said it was 
passed already, 2 Tim. ii. 18. Having been taught by the Heathen 
philosophers to look upon the body as the prison of the soul, and 
*apon death as the means of its liberty and enlargement; they pro- 
' Bounced the resurrection of the dead to be equally undeitrabie and 
Jmpossible, and interpreted what Christ and his aposdes declared 
•concerning it, of a renovation to a life of holiness from a state of 
tin» described as a state of death. See Whitby on 1 Cor. zv. 35, 
and compare Peters on Job, p. 403. And because tome of the an- 
cient philosophers had taught that the souU of illustrious personages 
rasceiided, immediately after death, into the celestial reigioiiSy many 
, Christians maintained that the martyrs (and they only) enjoyed t^ 
same privilege. 

f Plato, Ep. 2. says, i^ri nt «ur^«rif 'r«/f rtiinm^i rm v4miu 
I The Jews also had imbibed this Pagan principlo: for die dif- 
rciples were terrified at the first appearance of Christ after his resur- 
rection, and supposed that they had seen a spirit, Lake zziv. 37. It is 
observa ble, that our Saviour, in his reply, neither countenances nor 
. controverts the opinion, that ghosts can render themselves visible 
< to human sight, and that in their pristine form i but contents him- 
self with arguing on their own principles, in order to convince them 
. of the trutli oi hii» resurrection ; g. rf. ** If you will feel and handle 
my body, you will «oon perceive, from the solidity of it, that I am 
iK)t a mere ghost, which you conceive of as presenting itself to the 
,-eye, and yet eluding the grasp of the hand ; but a real man, raised 
: from the dead in the very same body, compo«nded of flesb and bones, 
iu which I suffered death." 

I of 
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of inferior deities^ whose images ami sepulchres ought 
to be honoured and adored. 

' In order to justify the worship of deified or beati- 
fied souls^ they forged innumerable miracles, pre« 
tending them to be UTOught by apparitions of the 
8aints in dreams, by their intercession, by the touch 
of their sepulchres, their bones^ or other relics. Sir 
Isaac Newton* has shown this concerning the Fathers 
in thc'East; and the same is equally true concerning 
those in the West. To guard all honest liilnds against 
so dangerous an imposture, it pleased God to forctcl) 
it, and to brand the authors and supporters of it with 
the characters they so well deserve, that of^ apostates 
from genuine Christianity^ while they retained the 
outward profession of it, and profligate verniers of lies. 
Now the Spirit speaketh express! ij, that in the latter 
times some shall depart j; from the fa tin, gluing heed 
to seducing spirit s^ and doctrines concerning dcemonsX, 

(the 

* Observations onlDaniel, oh. xiv. 

•j* This apqstasy or revolt from the Clirlsthn faith refers to the co^ 
Tuptidn of it by the introduction of an idolufrcui loorship ; as is shown 
by tl^ eminently learned Mr. Joseph -Mcde, Works, p. 625, ed. 4th. 

t AiiuffxaXutif latfMvieiff doctrines concirnuig dccmons* Compare 
Heb. vi. 2 Acts xiii. 12. Jcrcm. x. 8. in tht- LXX. and Mede,p. 626. 
St. Paul here specifies ^tlie idolatrous v/orship which would pra- 
vail. amongst Christians, v/hich is thai of demons, dciued human 
spirits. See Rev. ix^ 20; and below> ch.iii. sect. ii. By dxmons it 
is iiqpoisibJc here to-unuerstand dttiU (hi the common acceptation 
of that word), because the Christian church, notwithstanding iu 
dreadful degeneracy in many other iiistanc^s, never defiled it&elf 
with the worship of devils. In Eplphanius (sdv^er. llisr, Ixxviii. 
p, 1055, torn. i. cd. Petav.) there is a clause added to the fore- 
cijLQ^ pas^ge from St. Paul> which .at least series to explain it, iind 

tS v/liick 
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(the souls of nien deified after deaths) tiarough the 
hypocrisy {or feigning) of liars*, (who will support 
their own erroneous doctrine concerning the divinity 
and worship of dead men^ by false miracles and other 
l^endary tales^ and whom therefore Christians ought 
to detest as persons) having their conscience seared with 
m hot iron f. Thus the sacred Scriptures both gite us 
such a representation of the state of the dead as is in* 
consistent with their possessing a miraculous poweff 
and resolve the whole history of their intercourse with 
Mankind into the falsehood of its compilers ; notwith* 
standing, under various pretences, (such za forbidding 
to fnarry, and commanding to alstain from meat Xf) 
they have assumed a claim to extraordinary sanctity* 



«FXTION H. 

The Scripture representation of the nature and chims of the 
. - Heathen gods considered. 

The gods of the Heathens taken notice of in Scrip- 
ture are of two different kinds : the world, together 
with all its constituent parts and principles ; and dse^ 
ittons* 

which teettis to have been a part of the original teJt^fir thgy thaU be 
worshippers of the dead, as in Jsrad obo thty were worshipped, that it, 
when the Israelites fell into the Heathen tdolatrj. See MiDt and 
Iteza in loe. jand Mann'i Critical Notes o« tome Panagea of Scrips 
ture, p. 92. 

1 1 Tira. iv. 1, ^ 
tlTin.iv.8. 

l.Tbe 
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1* The Heatheni deified tbe worlds together with 
all iu constituent parts and powers. Gonceiving tbe 
world to be pervaded .and animated* by a vital and 
intelligent substance^ they regarded it as a divinity f^ 
which containedj framed^ and governed all thing;^ 
The world possessing animal life and intelligence^ they 
concluded the same concerning the several portioni. 
of it, especially its most illustrious pans and active 
principles^ the elements, the heavens and all their 
bostj the winds also, and whatever other beings par* 
took of a similar substance ; and considered them all 
aa so many distinct deities. The sentient nature and 
divinity of the sun^ moon, and starfr more especially^ 

* Pf incipio cfrlum, ac terras, camposque liqi^entes, 
I^ucentemque globum Lunx, Titaniaque aitra, 
Spiritus intiis alit ; tctamque infuta per artus 
Mens agitat mc^em, et magiu> se corpore fniscet. 

Vir^. JEa. 1. vi. vcr. 7S4. 

Vide etiam Virf. Gcor;. U iv. ^r. CSl. & Plotsrcli. de PlacttisPlu* 
k>84>ph. 1. u. c. in. p. 886. 

f Nee ma^8 approbabit nunc l«cere> qn&m, quoBumi Stoicas ett, , 
hunc mundum esse sopieiit«tii, habere mcntem, qus et se et iptua. 
fabricata sit, et omnia moderetiir, moveat, regat. Cicer. Acad. Q. 
1, li. c. 37. Nihil mundo perfectius, — sapicos est, et propterea deu)(. 
Id. de Nat. Dcor. 1. u. c. 14. Omnium rerum parens est munduf> 
c. 34, The Platonists indeed sometimes spoke of the world a9 oaly 
a secondary and begotten god (as -we learn from Origen contr. C^ 
1. T. p. 235. and Plato's Tim. p. 1049, £, ?• 1090, A.} : but tbr 
doctrine of tbe St(ncs» ivhich rq>resented the world as the chief gpd^ 
(Diogen. Laert. K yii. segm. 137, 146. Plutarchr de Placit. Philosqpl^ 
1. i. c 7. and Senec. £p. 94.) wiw more, conformable, to the cominon 
creed of the Pagans* 

wai 
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WIS strenuously asserted by .the philosophers*^ as well 
ts believed by the comnion people, and was indeed 
the very foundation of the Pagan idolatry. This point 
was allowed by all except atheists f, or those who 
livere reputed such. Anaxagoras, though he maintained 
the existedce of an infinite niind> and its efficiency 
in the formation of the universe, was nevertheless 
accused of atheism and impiety, for teaching that the 
heavenly bodies were inanimate and unintelligent be- 
ings, and the sun itself a mass of inflamed matter. 
Thus it came to pass that the Pagan nations lost sight 
of the argument from the admirable contrivance of 
the natpral world in favour of the existence^ of the 
true God, the original cause of all things. Balbus 
the Stoic, in Cicero's second book concerning the 
nature of the gods, discourses admirably on the order 
and harmony of the universe, and the use and beauty 
of the parts that compose it : but what is the inference 
Jhe draws from these premises } That the world was a 
gody and the habitation of the gods Xy ^nd that it was 
governed by the providence of the gods §• These were 
the first deities of all the idolatrous nations^ and were 

* Particularly by Pythagoras and his followers, (a& we learn from 
Dio^u. Laert. I. viii. p. 509.^ and by the Stoics. Thus Balbus ex- 
prcbies himself, (in Cicer. de Nat. Deor. L ii. c. 15.) Atque hac mun- 
di diviaitate perspecta, tribuenda est sideribus eadcm divinitas. See 
p, 107, note f ; and p. 109, note *. 

f Stob. Ed. Phys. c. 25. Plotin. £nn. iv. 1. ili. c. 7. and Plutarch, 
iftdv. Colotcm. p. 1123, A. 

f Esse mnndum deum, et deorum domum. 

§ Deorum providentia. 

esteemed 
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esteemed eternal, sovereign, and supreme *• They aire 
distinguished by the title of natural gods f. 

8. The Heathens likewise believed that there were 
certain spirits who held a middle rank % between the 

godi 

* Aristotle mentions it as a doctrine delivered down from their 
very earliest ancestors, and he himself applauds it as a divine saying, 
that ihesejlrst substances are gods, ^tovs uftti rets ir^ntrat curietf, Metaphys. 
1. xiv. c* viii. in fin. Plato condemns the doctrine of Anaxagorai, 
because it was inconsistent with the divinity of the sun and moody 
which have ir^^xofncrtts *EXXit9uv rt xau B«gCa^y 4r«»r«yy the adortk' 
tions of all the Greeks, and Barbariuvs. He makes Socrates disclaim this 
doctrine of Anaxagoras as absurd, and puts the following words into 
his mouth : ff'hat ! do not I believe as other men do, that the sun and moon 
are gedsf tti^t hXtw, ttUt ^tXwn* »^» fofti^t* uvmi ^uvt, ifrtf «i«XX«« 
m^^amtm; Plat. Apol. Socrat. p. 362, F, G. ed. Ficini. And he 
directs a more excellent worship to be paid to the heaven than 
to the other gods, because all men confessed it to bi the cause of alt good 
things, £pin. p. 1006, A. Plutarch censures the Epicoreans for 
asserting that the sun and moon are void of intelligence, whom all 
men worshipped. Adv. Colotem. p. 1123. Sanchoniathon (apud 
Euseb. Pnep. £v. 1. i. c. 9.) represents the most ancient nations, paiu 
ticularly the Phoenicians and Egyptians, as acknowledging only thii 
kiatural gods, the sun, moon, planets, and elements. And Plato de« 
dares it as his opinion, that the first Grecians likewise held thejt 
only to be gods, as many of the Barbarians in his time did. In Cra* 
tyl. p. 273, F. See also Herodot. 1. i. c. 131, 138. 1. iii. c. IS, 
Diodor. Sic. 1. i. p. 10, 11, ed. Rhodomani. Gtrab. Geogr. 1. xv. 
p. 732. Polyb. Hist. 1. vii. p. 699, 700, ed. Gronov. Euseb. Praep. 
Ev. 1. ii. c. ii. p. 59. Even Philo (lib. de Somniis) and Origen (ia 
his books iri^ «f;c^) maintain that the stars are so many souls incof" 
ruptible and tmmarial. 

f ^vftxM d-iM, Philo Bybllusapud Euseb. Prxp. Ev.L i. c. iz. p. 35^ 
cd. Paris. 

\ n«» ra ^ai/toftof fiira^tf icrri $^iou n xai S^vnrcv, Plato in Sympot» 
p. 202^ torn. iii. ed. Serrani. Plutarch (de Defect.. Orac) &&/&, Those 
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gods and men on earthy and carried on all intercourse 
between them ; conveying the addresses of men to tbe 
gods^ and the divine benefits to men*. These spirits 
were called damonsf, distributors or dispensers of 
good and evil to mankind. Their name is expressive 
of their office, and of that power and authority which 
they derived from the celestial gods J. It was the 
opinion of many that the . celestial divinities did not 
themselves interpose in human affairs, but committed 
tbe entire administration of the government of this 
lower woiHd to these subaltern deities §. Hence they 

«ec8t to mi to have solved very mony a/id great diffieuliUs or duuhts,.u:fio 
place the daemmit *» ftt^et di«> luu mri^vmnA 

• Plutar«h.de Defect. Orac. p. 415,416, 417, 42), £. Platon. Sym.. 
pot. p. SQ8> 908, torn. iii. ed. Serrani. Apuleiut de Deo Socrat. 
p. 674, 677, ed.Ddiph. Jamblichus de My seer. & August, dt Civit. 
Dei, L y'nu c. 18. L ix. c. 9, 2 1> 

' f They were called dmnont, ira^m 7o^«r,vM m rrarru, n fw^/^ut r« 
^sAb Mm icm»m Tm-avf^etrnf, Proclu« in Hcuod. See also the scholiitt 
on Homer, II.. L ver. 222. Others derive ?«//Mvy from ^ai^MHt, scieus. 
Plato's Cratylus, p. S97. and Lactantius, ii. I4t. Dsenions were 
Jfehought to be intrusted with the inspection and goveryimeniof mankind. 
. I Plutarch, V^ Defect. Orac) infcnns us, that each daunon was 
caDed. by the name of that celestial god «-«f' tv ^vMc^twc $uu rifun 
%iknxit, Apuleius (dc Deo Socra£i», p. 675, ed. Delph.) sap^Coiicu 
coelestium firoiuntate) numine^ Sc autheritate, ted da^moDum obse-- 
quio, & opera, ic ministerio fieri arhitrandum est. Apuleiut here 
jffi&nei the Tulgar tyitem^ when he represeots dieiiusui merely a* a 
Biiniaterial order of beings. 

$ Neque enim pro majestate deum calettium fuerk» hsec c«rarf* 
Apuleiut ,de Deo Socratis, p^ 677, ed. Delph. Plato (io Sympot. 
p. 202, t09i. iii. ed. Ser.) speaks to .the same effect : No god has any 
iminediate intercourse vnth man : all commerce between the gods and men 
is eemried on 1/y the mediation of daemons, Do.iA not Plato's ^uf m,^^*^ 
mfptyjwat cjplaiu Dan. ii. 11 ? 
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became the grand objects of the ijeligioua hopes and 
ftara of the Pagans, of immediate dependeoce and 
divine worship. Jf idoh are nothing, itays Celsus *, 
mfiat harm can there be to join in the pvllkfestivalsf 
If they are dcemons, then ii is certain tliat they are 
godiy in whom we are to confide, and to whom we shoM 
offer sacrifices and prayers to render them propitious^ 
In the most learned natioos, they did not so proper]y 
share as ingross the public devotion. To these alone 
sacrifices were offered, while the celestial gods were 
worshipped only with a pure mind, or with hynmt 
and praises f. 

It has been often said thai the daemons of the Hea 
ihcns were spirits of a higher origin than the human 
race. Those who hold this opinion lay the cinef stress 
on the following arguments, the force of which we 
shall take the liberty to examine. 1^/. ^' The supreme 
deity of the Pagans is called the greatest daemon.*^ 
Supposing this to be the case^ it is perhaps one proofj 
amongst many others, that their supreme deity sus- 
tained a human character, and had once been a mor- 
tal man. Notwithstanding the magnificent titles by 
which the Heathens describe their supreme deity, yet 
they do at the same time inform us that he had a father 
and a mother, a grandfather and a grandmother, and 
was of the same kindred with the other gods of whom 
lie was chief. ' And though he was superior to any of 
tbem singly, he was no match for two or three of 
them in cdnjmMtion 5 as appears from the dread be was 

* Apnd Origen. contra CeU. 1. w. p. 393« 
tl|MftWork*,p.€S«. 
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in of being seized and bound by Nejptune, Juno^ and 
Minerra ; from whose violence he was not saved with- 
out the assistance of Bciareus with his hundred arms. 
This is related by Homer * of that very Jupiter^ whom 
he styles the fathei^a/nd sovereign of gods and men, wha 
thunders on high, and shakes all heaven with his nodm 
Such likewise is the representation made of Jupiter by 
Ihe other Heathen writers f : they ascribe to him the 
prerogatives^ titles and epithets of their supreme na- 
tural divinity^ and at the same time clothe him witli 
the weaknesses^ vices t^ and alt the properties of a 
human being. It is plain therefore tlaat he sustained 
two characters, that of a natural and that of a hero, 
god. It seems difficulty if not impossible^ to recon* 
eile the different representations made of bim on anyt 
other supposition. It is allowed- by all, that a>mix-«^ 
ture of physiology and herology runs through-the Pa- 
gan system of divinity §.. It is likewise evident^ that 

as 

* Hi i. ver. 398. Sec Luciao. Dicor. Dialog, inter Open toI*..u 
p. 225,.ed. Varicw. 

f Hcsiod, in particular, speaks of Jupiter in the very highest 
terms, in hisTheugony, ver. 47, 457, 481, 506, 548 : and yet he telFs 
us that he was the youngest sou of RItea and Saturn^ and dethrpnecl 
biaiather, ver. 4a3, 490. 

I Cbxrea (iu Terence, Hunuch. act. tii. so. 5.) lijirdeos himself 
into the commission of a rape, "by the e;ca^lple of Jupiter, the go^ 
^ha shakes with his thimder the lofty battlements of heaven '; ^ 
Cempla cceli sunima sonitu concutit. ■ i . . T 

' $ Th^t the first substances are gods, aqd'that the dekj poqt^iiv 
universal nature, Aristotle tells us, was delivered xh the form nf afoi^ 
lie, i» fAvfioo g'x^fsy.ei'jHy Metaphys. 1. xiv. c. 8, in fin. These fables were 
tbjem€»as of corrupting their theology, and.oc«ssidned the Hea- 
^ theo». 
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as amongit the natural so also amongst the hero gods 
there was a distinction of rank and dignity, and one 
was considered as prince of the rest. It further appears^ 
that ddfied human spirits were (according to the Pagan 
system of theology) associated with and represented 
the natural gods, and that both were called by th^ 
same names *• The sun, or aether, or air^ or whatr 
ever other part of nature was esteemed the supreme 
deity of Pagans, was called in Egypt Osiris ; in 
Chaldea and Phoenicia, Bel or Baal ; and in many 
other countries, Jupiter. Now it is universally knowi^ 
that Jupiter^ Bel^ and Osiris had once been mortal 
men^ who were supposed to be advanced after death tp 
a deified state. For the same reasons, therefore, for 
which the chief Heathen numen was called Qsiris^ or 
Bel^ or Jupiter, he might be called a dcemon; sup* 
. posing the word to denote a deified human spirit. It 

-thens to transfer their worship to new objecti. Specimens of the 
manner in which they accommodated the fabulous traditions con> 
ceming their hero gods to the deified objects of nature, may be 
teen in Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. ii« c. 24, 25. 

* Diodorus Siculas (Li. p- 12, ed. Rhodomani) says that some of 
the earthly gods had the same names with the celestial, i/tmyfuat 
i-rm^M wt§ Hf^ftut* See Plutarch cited above* note f, p. 110. From 
Philo Byblius (apud Euscb. Prsep. £▼. 1. i. c. ix. p. 33, ed. Paris.) we 
learn thit the ancient nations gave the names of their kings to the eli^ 
inents of the world, ratg KWfuxoit ffvoix^tms, which were their natural 
deities, whom alone they acknowledged to be strictly and properly 
gods. Lord Herbert observes, (De Relig. Gcutil. c. xi.) Initio he- 
roas in astris plerumque, astra in hcroibus colcntes, adeo ut cog- 
nomines ita esscnt, neque satis judicari posset, num aniles de iis 
contexts! fabuhe-ad astnr myitic^> an ad homines mythic^ perti** 
nereiit. 

wag 
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was under this last character that he was principally 
regarded by the common people. Qdly. It ii» further 
urged, ^' that daemons are described as beings placed 
between the gods and men." This description respects 
not their natwrCy but their o^« *i (which was that of 
mediators and agents between men on earth and the 
celestial gods;) and consequently agrees with such 
human spirits (and it is not to be denied that there 
were some such) as were thought to be advanced to 
the office of daemons. It may be proper to take no- 
tice further, that when Jamblichus f, the Pythagorean 
philosopher, makes it the reward of good men at 
death to be converted into angels and angelioai souls X^ 
he has the same meaning as if he had called them dee- 
mons. The learned allow that Jamblichus, Hierocles, 
Simplicius, and others, use the word di^moiis and afp^ 
gels indiscriminately. Hierocles says expressly $, that 
the middle kind of beings were called indifferently 
angelsy or dcemons, or heroes* Now it is universally 
admitted that the latter were human spirits : and con- 
aequently the former were so likewise. Philo says ||, 
Soubf d€tmons, and angels, are only different ttames, 
hit imply one and the same substance. And in another 
place 4. he affirms that Moses called those angels whom 
' the other philosophers styled dcemons. Sdty, It is 

* See above, p. no. 

f Apud Stob. Eclog. Physic. !• t . p. 14i. 

i In Car. Pythag^. 
' H be Gigantibui, p. S86. 

4 De Soma. p. 586* •h mXXti f fXw«fi# )^MMf, mfytXm Mm^ mhAv 

pleaded 
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pleaded <^ that demons are expressly distinguisboi 
from heroes J who were the departed louls of meo/' 
DsmoDswere adv^anced to 2iravk and station* supeiior 
to that of heroes; and this difference occasioned thedi^ 
stinction. Plutarchf teaches, that, according toa divine 
natuteandjusticej the souls of viriuousmen are advanced 
to the rank of ^cemons ; and that from deemons, if they 
are properbj purified^ they are exalted into gods, not bf 
any political instituiion, hut according to right reasoum 

The same author says J, Tliai his and Osiris werej for 
their mrtue, changed from good d^enums into gods, a3 
were Hercules and Bacchus afterwards, receiving the 
united hamurs of both gods and daemons §• 

I do not affirm that the Heathens had no daemons 
of a dI9«rcnt kind from those which were of human 
extract |}. The foregoing reflections were merely de^ 

signed 

* On this di£«rence of rank and station, see Hierocles in seeun* 
dum Aur. Csrm. p. 41. 

f Ptotarch. Vit. Romul. p. 36, A. ed. Paris. ; and in his book Dc 
SefieM. Orac. he speaks of human souk as commencio^ first heroeii 
Mmfccbemoiia^ and afterward advanced to a more sublime degree. 

tOtb. et Osir. p. S61. 

S Km dfM» urn hkfumnh These sentiments of Plutarch are confirmed 

by other writers. Diodorus Siculus (p. 3, ed. Rbodomani), after 
speaking of Hercules, adds, >«v h aXXut ayeiffuf miih^aif *i fitv ii^mnrnp 
ti h tvetutf wif/Mf trv^n. It also appears from the case of the Greek 
Hercules, as related by Pausauias, (Corinthiac. 1. ii. c. x. p. ISS, ed. 
Kuhnii,) that heroes rose by degrees to the rank of gods, and came . 
to be worshipped as such. (For the worship paid to the gods wai 
dtfiTerent from that paid to the herOes.) 

II Some of the latest philosophers, in particular, (such as Apu* 
leiM de Deo Socrat. p. 690.) fancied that there was a higher kind of 
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sgned to show^ that the higher order of demons \» 
not »o frequently spoken of as is generally supposed; 
and that the comnion hypothesis is built upoa weak 
grounds. I shall now assign those reasons which in-> 
duce Die to think, that by dsemons^ (such, I meauj as 
Were the more immediate objects of the establlskedwor'' 
sh^ amongst the ancient nations, particularly the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans,) we are to understand 
beings of an earthly origin, or such departed humaa 
souU as were believed to become demons. Hesiod *, 
and many other poets f, who have recorded the ari*- 
cteat history or traditions on which the public faith 
and worship were founded, assert that the meii.cf the 
golden age, who were supposed to be very good, be- 
came demons after death, and disperisers of good 
^ things to mankind. This account of daemons is fully 
confirmed by the other writings of the ancient Heathens. 
Many passages have been produced from those writings 
by several learned moderns Xy in whixJi daemons must 
have the same meaning as in Hesiod. And there are 
many more which I do not remember to have met with 
in any former writers on this subject. Soine of these 
passages have been already cited ; and a much greater 
number we shall have occasion to cite in the sequel. 

I will here only take notice of two from Celsus, be- 

« 

dasmons, who had never inhabited human bodies. Ammonius ir 
Plutarch enteriained the same sentiment. De Defect. Orac. p. 43 L^ 
torn, ii ed. Paris. 1G24. 

• Hesiod. Oper. & Dier. I. i. 120. 

f PIato*8 Cratylus, p. S98, torn. i. ed. Serrani. 

I Mr. Jot. Mede and Dr. Sykes. 

cause 
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causff they serve to show how long the word preserved 
Us original import^ and was used to describe a deified 
man. Thus Celsus * insults Christians under their 
sufierings : Your diBmon, or, at you say, the San of 
God, gives you no kelp. In another place f^ aftev 
speaking of the followers of Marcion, be adds^ Other$ 
form to ihemselues another master and dcemon. Perhaps 
it would be as useless as it would be endless to qolleci 
aU the passages from the writings of the Heathens^ in 
which mention is made of dssmons in the sense here 
ajiserted. For still some would allege that the word 
occurred frequently in a different meaning. Our main 
design (which is to explain and justify the Scripturo 
representation of the Heathen deities) will be an* 
swered, if it can be shown that the more immediate 
objects of divine worship in the most polished Hea^ 
then nations were deified mortals. This, at the same 
time^ may serve to show in what sense it is most nai 
tural to understand the word dcemons when it is used 
to describe those gods. 

That the more immediate objects of popular adora^ 
tion amongst the Heathens were deified human beings^ 
is a fact attested by all antiquity^ whether Pagan^ 
Jewish, or Christian. Let the Heathens themselves 
speak, and let us credit the united testimony of their 
historians, their poets, and their philosophers, to t 
fact which they could not but admit, though it re« 
dounded so much to their dishonour. We shall begin 
with the doctrine of the historians s hecause it b clear 

• Apod Origen. c. Cdi. L viii. $ 39i p. M8. fP* ^^ . 

and 
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and explicit, and may torrt to guide ut ChrMgh the 
Iab>Tiaths of the Pagan theology. Herodotus*, when 
apeaking of the Persians, says^ They kmfe neiikir 
siatues, nor temples, nor cdtars.-^JVhat I tt^a ip I0 
their reason, is, that they don*t believe, like the Greeks 
that the gods are of the race of men f. Now, inas* 
nach as the Greeks derived their religion from the 
Phoeaicians and Egyptians, and spread it amongst the 
Bomans, there can be no doubt but that the gods of 
' all these people were of human race. Philo Byblius X9 
the translator of Sanchoniathon's History of the Gods, 
expressly assures us that the Phoemdans and Mgyp' 
tians, from whom other people derived this custom, 
reckoned those amongst the greatest gods who had been 
benefactors to the human race : and that to them they 
erected pillars and statues, and dedicated sacred festi^^ 
vols. Diodoruii Siculus§ treats largely concerning the 
Gentile theology ; and he speaks of it as the opinion 
of antiquity, '^ that there were two classes of gods ; 
the one eternal and immortal,'' (the natural gods 
spoken of above ;) *^ the other such as were born up- 
on the earth, and arrived at the'titles and honours of 
divinity on account of the blessings they bestowed 
upon mankind n/' He considers Saturn, Jupiter, 
Apollo, and the rest, as the primary gods of Paganism, 
and yet speaks of them as illustrious men. 

. • laht t c. 131. 

f OimM9t^»Mffui»f.iit§fu^af reus ^uug, Mmrmtn^ §i 'EXXims, inmu 

f Apud Euseb. Prsp. Ev. 1. i. c. iz. p. 32. 

S Lib. L & T. 

I Iib.i.p.I2,ed,IUiodpaMn. 

The 
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The poet^ deliver the same sentimeiUs concerning 
the gods as the historians do. In thdr theogony*, or 
generation of the gods^ (which was the same thing 
with their cosmogony, or generation of the worlds) 
and in their fabulous theology, we have an account 
both of their natural and hero gods ; though by mix- 
ing together their herology and physiology they ha,T9 
introduced much confusion into their system of divi- 
nity. With regard to the principal objects of popular 
worship, they have given us an account of their birth 
and parentage^ of their marriage and offspring, and 
have entered into a detail of their actionsf. What- 
ever sublime titles the poets bestow upon them, they 
hold them out to our view chiefly under a humaa 
character. Nor is there any just reason to affirm that 
the poets invented what they say concerning their 
gods. For their works are either faithful records of 
ancient traditions, or accurate representations of life 
and manners. Epic and dramatic writings do not 
allow aay deviation from truth and justness of cht«» 
racter. 

It is when reading the philosophers that it becooies 
us most to be upon our guard, if we would not be 
led iato mistakes concerning the Pagan deities. When 
they began to reason upon the nature of the gods^ 
innumerable objections arose in their minds against 
the vulgir system of theology ; which some of them 
derided, and others endeavoured to refine and im* 

prove. Shocked at the absurdity of the worship paid 

• 

* Sec Hetiod's Theogony, and Homflr't IL xiv. vcr. SOL 
f Ste wbat was said above concerning Jupiter, p. Iii» llSt 
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to dead persons, they might be willing to persuade 
themselves and others, that their daemons were spiri* 
tual substances of a more noble origin than the bu« 
man race. They undertook to determine, with what 
0ort of beings all the different regions of the universe 
were peopled ; and some of them filled the sether with 
such daemons as had never been men. But we have 
no concern here with ihe speculations of the philoso- 
phers^ who on this as on other points contradicted one 
another, and themselves likewise. It is sufficient to our 
present purpose to observe, that they were not able to 
deny that the piiblio worship was directed to men who 
had been raised to the rank of gods and daemons. 
Socrates*, indeed, judged it difficult to declare the 
origin of daemons; which at first sight ^eeras scarce 
consistent with a persuasion that they were of human 
extract. Nevertheless he thought they were natives 
of this lower world, proceeding from th« commerce 
of celestial with mortal beings. Perhaps this strange 
commerce was what created the difiiculty in the breast 
of Socrates ; for he rejected many of the common 
JaUes concerning the gods. Nor does it certainly 
appear, that even the cdestial beings concerned in 
these amours were not originally mortals, though 
afterwards advanced to a deified state. Plato com- 
mends Hesiod and the other poets who affirnied that 
whenever any good man dies he becomes a damonf. 

* Plato*8 Timanu, p. 481, ed. Battl^ 

f rmrau 2et4fun, PlaL Cratyl. p. 398, torn. i. ed. Serraoi See alio 
j^Hsam. Tyr. diss. urii. p. 283, ed. Davis. 

He 
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He elte where speaks to the same puipose*. The 
latter Platonists, though they endeavoured to soften 
the absurdity of the established system of theplogf^ 
could not but admit a class of gods and daemoni 
that had been human souls. Varro^ the most learned 
of all the Romans, asserted, as St. Augustin informs 
us tf that one would be at a loss to find, in the writ* 
ings of the ancients, gods who bad not been men* 
Cicero % contends, ^' that the whole heaven was al*. 
roost entirely filled with the hqmau race, that even 
the greater deities $ were originally natives of thb 
lower world, that their sepulchres were shown in 
Greece, and the traditions concerning tbem preserved 
in the mysteries.^' I& like manner Pliny Q, La« 

* All ikote tdb die V9ii§ntly in. war vre ofBefi$ff$ ggl^en giMirttthm^ 
mnd kecome tUemonti and we ought fot fper tQ vwrsk^ vid advn thi(r 
sefuUkrts^ ae the sepulckra ofdormmu, Hr a^jinnt tl^^ f»|iie cooctra^ 
in^ all who were judged excellently g<Md hi life, in irhi^|ever votumn 
they die. Plato de Republ. 1. t. p. 469, tim^ ii. cd. Scrrw* 

t I>e Civit. Dei, L ^iiu 

\ Quid ? totnm prope coelum, ne plum pencqiuur, aoime ho- 
mtno S[coere completum est?— Ipai illi, majomm g f oih i lK iSi fpk 
hahcntur, hinc a nobis prof^ti in coelum rcptriqpitvr. flipr% ^m» 
mm dtmonstraDtur sepulchra in Gneciat renui^tceitb quQ^Jm^ti 
initiacus, qux traduntur mytttriis: turn dtpiquey fiuhi| hoc tiM 
patent, intcOigts. Tusc. Qui|«^ 1. i- c. IS, IS. It ia afinnad w 
Gieero's dialofue Dt Kat. Dcor. L i. that every afe honoared Aif ipn 
irantonof the use of food, ut deos omnitpoi cbriwinot. Seti^ 
1. i. c. 4S. L iii. e. 15, 93. and compare Lactaat L L c. iv. p. a5» 1,11, 
c. ti.p. 146. Eaieb.Dem.Sv.LvitLp.se4. 

^ The greater datlet were ^ 

Ittno, Vfrta, Minerva, Certt, Diana^Tawe, Mart} 
.MerqMBm, Jcvit, M apt y n n% Vnloaait Agplto, 

I FliiiilbcHttt.LiLe.7. 
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beo*, Serviust and others speak openly of the origin 
of the gods. And Plutarch himself vindicates the dei- 
fication of human souls^ by the principles of reason 
and philosophy it:. Not only did Atheists and Epicu- 
reans assert that the Heathen gods had been men ; 
this was a point allowed by the zealous supporters of 
the established religion^ even in an age when the 
improvements in science exposed it to contempt. 

These testimonies of the Heathens are fully con- 
firmed hy facts which cannot be disputed^ particularly 
by the very nature of the worship paid to the Heathen 
deities. If no argument can be drawn from the sacri- 
fices} which were offered them; yet their images^ 
columns^ shrines, reliques, altars (or grave- stones) 

, * Senrins (upon the third ^neid) says, Labeo in libris qui appel* 
lantur, De diis quibut origo animalis est> ait esse quaedam sacra, 
quibus animx humanx vertunAir in deos. 

t Scrv. ad Mn* viii. 1. 3 1 0, 

I See the passg^ from Plutarch cited above, p. 1 15. 

§ Deified human ghosts might more natucally be supposed to be 
nourished by the fjunes of incense and the steams of slaughtered 
beasts ascending from their altars, than the sun, moon and start. 
Sea Origen c. Cek. 1. vii. c, S34, SS5. Concerning the idea.of aacri- 
ficetMthe nourishment of the gods, consult Aristoph. Aves, ver. 183, 
15 U- Euseb. Praep. £▼. 1. v. p. 181, i.ucian. Prometh. torn. i. 
p. 188, ed. Graiv. De Sacrificiis, ib. p. 366. Porphyr. de Abstin. Lti. 
c iliL p. 86, ed. Cantabr. We are told by Eusebiut (Praep. £y. L ii. 
c, 9.) that in the earliest ages, when the stars only were ador^dt 
Ihty were nat honoured hy anitnal sacrifices ; which seiun therefore to 
haye been principally directed to the hero gods. See abov^, p. 111. 
Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged, that such Pagans a|id Chri^ 
tians as believed the Heathen gods to be a difoent order of daemons 
from human souls, reprefented thost dsmons as noiiriil;ued by Uba* 
tions and sacrifices. 

and 
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and temples (which 'were their sepulchres) , are suffi* 
cient proofs that the objects of public worship were 
such dead men and women as superstition deified *« . 
Even funeral rites t were performed in their honour. 
Eubemerus therefore in his Sacred History^ besides 
recording the pedigree and actions of the Heathen 
gAds^ pointed out the very places where ihey were 
buried. His history was translated into Latin by 
Ennius^ and is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus with- 
out any marks of disapprobation. Those who cen- 
sured X were not able to confute the substance of his 

system. 

* See Sir Is. Newton s Chronology, p. l59, 160. and especiallj 
Mr. Jos. Mede*8 Works, p. 632, 634. That the stately tombs of the 
Heathen gods became public temples, is also shown by Eatebius^ 
Pracp. Ev. I. ii. c, 6. 

f Mede*s Works, p. 628, 630. Lowth on Is. viii. 19. Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. 1. i. c. 15. Lucan thus addresses Egypt : 

— - Tu plangcns hominem testaris Osirin. Ij. viii. ver.SSS. 

\ It has been said by learned men, upon the authority of a pas- 
sage in Cicero, (de Nat. Deor. 1. i. c. 42.) that the opinion of Euhe- 
merus was generally regarded by the Heathens as atheism^ or at 
least as great impiety. Were this true, the most that it would 
prove is, that the Heathen gods were not regarded as dead men bj 
their worshippers, thou^ they were really such. But what aanae 
represent as the general sentiment of the Heathens, is nothing more . 
than the objection of Cotta,- under the character of an Academies 
which he could not sustain without proposing the difficulties and 
objections with which his subject was embarrassed. See Cicero de 
Nat. Deor. L iii. c. 39. and L i. c. 5. Cotta says, Ab Euhemero 
autem et mortes et sepulturx demonstrantur deorum { and then aska 
the foik>wing question : Utrum igitur hie confirmasse videtvr rdi- 
ponem, an penitus totam sustulisse ? This objection is not designed 
to disprove the fact, that the Heathens worshipped dead persons; 
but to ezpoae the absurdity of that worship. Cotu admitted the 

09 fact» 
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system. If the mere absurdity of an opinion would 
prove that it was nerer entertained^ what a blank 
would this reasoning make in the history of religion 
•amongst the Pagans 1 

We go on to examine the opinion of the JewsQon^ 
cemibg the Heathen gods. With respect to the wri- 
ters of the Old Testament; though they knew that 
the Pagans believed in sidereal and elementary deities^ 

fiict, and Iqiew that the wprship itself pointed out the objects of it : 
Qiio quid absurdius, qu&m-i-hoiiiines jam morte deletoa repooere in 
d^Ofi'qnorum omnis cultus esset futums in luctu ? Cicero de Nat. 
Deor. 1. i. c. 15. Plutarch also censures the doctrine of Euhemenis 
at productive of atheism, De Is. et Osir. p. S59, F. p. S60. Never, 
theless, from this treatise it appears that the Egyptian priests ac^ 
knowledged that Osiris and the other gods of Egypt had been men. 
Mij, Plutarch himself confesses (p. 359, £.) that those who hold 
tltti opinion i;^0«riy ««*« r«v ivrof0vft.iifttv fim^Mtf, have the support of 
history ; to which he opposes speculation, p. 360. This confirms 
what was observed concerning the philosophers, p. 119. I admit, 
however, that the doctrine of Euhemerus might even in the opinion 
qI the vulgar Heathens be very liable to the censure of impiety ; 
and certainly was liable to this censure, if he maintained (as possibly 
he did, or might be thought to maintain,) that the Heathen gods 
were mere men, not advanced to a deified state -, or that the Hea- 
thens had no other gods but these. In this view he might well pass 
lor an atheist. The deification of men presupposed the existence of 
ilie natural gods, with whom they were associated, and from whom 
they derived their power and authority. Apd therefore, if he re- 
jcetcd the natural gods, he would be thought not to believe in any 
gods at all. With this he seems to be charged by TheophiL Antio- 
chen. ad Autolyc. 1. iii. p. 210, ed. Oxon. Concerning Euhemerus, 
see Eoseb. Praep. Ev. L ii. c. ii. p. 59, where there is an eztraet from 
the sixth book of Diodomt Siculus, now lost. See also Lactaatius, 
Dhr^lMtit. Li* cii. p.6S. apdelr&l>ei« c. ii. p. 62| ed. Xa^ Bat. 

yet 
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yet tbey very properiy describe their gods as dead * 
persons ; because it was to such that the public wor- 
ship was more immediately directed. Here it should 
be observed^ that when they describe the Heathen 
gods as dead persons, they consider them as what 
they really were^ not what they were conceived to le 
by their worshippers, as some have asserted : for their 
worshippers regarded them as men advanced to divine 
power and dominion. In contradistinction from these^ 
the ancient prophets called Jehovah the only living\ 
God. Those Jews who translated the Old Testament 
into the Greek language (I mean the authors of that 
version which is called the Septuagint) style the Hea* 
then goA% dcemonsX* And it has been generally sup- 
posed, that by daemons they meant certain created 
spirits of a celestial origin, who, though fallen from 
God and virtue, possess a very extensive power over 
this lower world. This however is a point that ought 

* Hut k Implied in that declaration which Moses required each 
Israelite to make, at offering the first fruits of every year, I>ettt. 
xzvi 14. / hant not gwm aught thweoffor (or to) the dead, to any 
Heathen deity ; which supposes that each of those deities was nothing 
more than a dead person. Such was Isis» to whom Spencer and Le 
Qere think there is here a peculiar reference. Those who partook 
of the sacrifices offered to the Pagan gods are said to eat the sacriJUet 
ef the dead. Pi. cvi. 28> compared with Numb. xxv. 1, S» 3. It was 
because the Heathen deities were dead men, that Isaiah reproaches 
those who bad recourse to their pretended oracles, as seeking far the 
Uving to the dead. Is. viii. 19L 

f Deut. V. 26. Josh. iii. ia 1 Sam. xrii. 26. S King» xiz. 4L 
lerem* x. 10. Dan. vi. 26, and many other places. 

} They sacrificed wUo daemons, iatfiuvrnt, Deut. zixii. 17. M the gode 
of the Heathen are damans, hufmta, Ps. xcr. 6. They saer^ed their tone 
mtd ikak imiglhters vnte dmrnsmt^ Is^mn^v » ?s. cti. a7* 
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not to be taken for granted. The authors of the Sep- 
tuagint were not unacquaipted with the Greek learn- 
ing. They could not therefore be ignorant that the 
"Heathens did not acknowledge any created spirits; 
or at least that, according to their established system 
of theology, the world and everything in it was 
ekher eternal or begotten, not created. As little rea- 
son is there to suppose them ignorant in what sense the 
word dcemons was used by the Heathens, both in their 
writings and in their common discourse. No word 
'in the Greek language could be more familiar to them, 
•especially as applied to the objects of popular adora- 
tion, or such human spirits as were supposed to be- 
come daemons, whether considered as good or evil. 
Now, why should it be presunjed that these writers 
use this word in a sense different from all the Greeks, 
when speaking upon the same subject ? Besides, did 
not the authors of theSeptuagint version know (what 
all the world knew) that the Heathen gods had once 
been men ? Could they be ignorant, that in the 
books which they tcanslaled, and which .they acknow- 
ledged to be inspired, these gods Acre represented in 
this their true light ? Or, shall it l>e taken for granted, 
that in open contradiction to the mspired writers, and 
in defiance of their own inward convictions, they 
were capable of affirming that all the Heathen gods 
were of a different origin fronf mankind ? Such a 
degree of extravagance and wickedness as this impKes 
ought not to be charged upon any writers without 
the strongest proofs. For these reasons, it appears 
to me most probable that they used the word to ex* 

pr^ss 
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press isuch human spirits as became daemons. And 
I am confirmed in this opinion by attending to the 
particular occasiohs on which they use rt*. As to 
the other Jews who wrote in the Greek language^ 
they were no strangers to this meaning of daemons. 
We have already had occasion to explain the senti- 
ments of Philof- With respect to Josephus, he 
says expressly, Dcemons are the spirits of wicked 
menX. This shows, -that in the writings of the Hel- 
lenistic Jews, particularly those who lived near the 
commencement of the Christian aera, the word is to 
be understood of such departed human spirits as be- 
came' daemons. 

Is it not natural then to suppose that it bears the 
same meaning in the New Testament? There the 
Heathen deities are called daemons : Those things 
which the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to devils^ or 
dcemons §• St. Paul, whose language this is, was a 

♦ It will he shown below, that the passages in the Hebrew teit 

• which correspond to those cited above (note |, p. 125) from the Sep- 

tuagint, manifestly refer to the hero gods of the Heathens. I add 

here that when the authors of this version say, Is. Ixv. 1 1, that the 

Jews prepared a table to a daemon, rw }tufjt§uM, it seems to me more na- 

.tural to understand them as reproaching the Jews with sacrificing to 

some Heathen daemon, than to any fallen angel. See JLowth in loc. 

and compare Dr. Sykes's Further Enquiry, p. 35. 

f See above, page 114. 

JDeB«l.Jiiid.l. vii.c. vi. §3. 

$ ^tu/i9ftu9. The apostle adds, I would not that yt should havefiUouf' 
tk'p with devUSf 2tufUMt9, dcemims* Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lori^ 
and the cup of devils, 2m/utttt9, damons : ye cannot be partakers ofthetaHig 
of (he LordfMni ^Ai fble ^dmtilt, ^mtfMvtm, damom, 1 Cor. x. 20, 31 . 
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jpexion of extensive learning, and well acquainted with 
the theology of the Gentiles, which represented human 
spirits as becoming dasmons after death. He knew that 
these daemons were the very persons to whom the Gen- 
tiles offered their sacrifices. At the same time he was 
conversant in those writings of the inspired prophets 
li^hich taught •that the Heathen gods were men and 
women deceased. He himself (in imitation of those 
prophets) distinguishes Jehoygjhjfrom them by the title 
of the living * God. Now, if he knew them to be- 
long to the human species, would he deny that they 
had been men, and affirm that they were angels ? To 
,suppose that he would, is to charge hijn^ not with 
error, but with wilful falsehood :. a charge that can- 
not be supported but by putting a sense upon his 
language, which, to say the least, was not the most 
usual and common one. Besides, this apostle was 
not only himself well acquainted with the theology of 
the Gentiles, but was writing to Gentiles, who knew 
ihat according to their theology human spirits be- 
came daemons after death ; and who would naturally 
understand him as referring to Jupiter, Venus, and 
other men and women, whom thev had onoe wor- 
shipped under this very character. Would not St« 
Paul then use the word dtentOfH in the same sense in 
which he knew it would be understood by those Gen-r 
tiles to whom he was writing? If you say he borrowed 
it from the Jews who spoke the Greek language, par-^ 
ticularly the authors of the ScptuaginI, you suggest 
t new proof of the point we would establish ] for it 

« Acts »▼. IS. 9 Cpr, y'u i«, iTliin»i 9, 

. must 
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must be admitted that he would employ it^ as we havf 
seen they did> to describe such human spirita as were 
called daemons. There are passages in St. Paulas 
writings^ and iii oCber places of the New Testament^ 
where it cannot bear a different meaning *• 

In the late controversy upon this subject^ both 
parties seem to have committed several great mistakes* 
I shall take notice of a very essential one relative ta 
our present argument. On the one side it was asserted 
that daemon never signifies an evil being till after the 
times of Christ; whereas the word is indifferent in 
itself^ and is used in a bad as well as a good sense by 
very apcient writers f. On the other side^ it was af- 
firmed 

* When ^. VwoX preached to the Atheniaof Jetut ChriU as rittft 
from the dead* he teemed to some of his hearers a setter forik itfstnmgt 
goA, ^fuvimf damonsy (Actt zrii. IS, 29.) which, as our translatora 
thems^es were sensible, cannot signify dcyils (in the ordinary ae« 
eeptatton of that word), but must denote deified mens the Atheniaat 
Imagiiiing that St. Paul was recommending a new deity, who ha4 
«iiee been a man. Nor can it be supposed that St. Panl himself, itt 
hll address to the Athenians, would use the word in a sense difiercqC 
from what they did, when he calls them h*ietimifu»t^ n ^mt , (jer, SI) 
persons mucft mddhted to the worship ^ daemons^ of gods of hmmMi 
erifiaali for to such gods all the derodkm of the Athenians and ochi^ 
Gf«dn wae directed. The worship of canonised saints amongil 
tlio idolatrous Christians is called the doctrine concerning diwmom^ 
I Hm. IT. 1. (cxphuned aboTe,ch. fii. sect. i. p. 105.) Andthessoi* 
cormptttrs of Christianity iu« repioadted, Ibrj^not repenting of At 
WoricBof their hands, that they skouldnotworMp dcemons, (Rev. is«i8^) 
which mwt refer to mint worship and tmetge worship: for who tm 
charge CtuMam with the worship of wicked spirits, as snch? 

t IftheinldKnKms were all good, as Dr« Sykes asserts, k li bo* 
ca«ise the im aMn (whose tools they were), the men of tho ge M l 
9ge» 1MK al fDoi. For weshaU slwfr thK the I fcstl w i t hanafct , 

Qi ^3bak 
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£nned that daemons in general^, and the bad in parti- 
culary were spirits of a celestial origin^ and that it was 

that the departed spints of good and bad men became respectively 

^od and bad dsmons. There is therefore ground to presume, that 

as soon as mankind degenerated} their departed spirits would be re* 

{^resented as wicked and mischievous, that is, a^ bad daemons. The 

common or constant use of dcemon in the earliest ages in a good 

sense, unless when.x«««f or some similar epithet is joined with, it, is 

owing to its being applied at first to the deified souls of good men. 

Plutarch tells us, (in his Life of Dion, near the beginning, p. 958, ed. 

J*liria..l624.) that it was the opimon of the ancientSf that evil toid nnU' 

fkievous dcemonst out of envy aiM hatred to good men, (^pose whiUever 

jOiey do. In his treatise concerning Isis and Osiris, (p. 3^.) he speaks 

of dxmons who had a mixture of virtue and vice in their character, 

Inid represents Xenocrates and Empedoclet as believing there were 

•ffuch daemons. From those writings of the ancients which are come 

,down to us, we accordingly find that they used the word d^fpian in a 

bad sexfse, and applied it not only to the principle of evil, Init to other 

malignant spirits. Pythagoras held dsmons who sent disesset to 

men and cattle; Diogen. Laert. Vit. Pythag. p. 514, ed. Amst. And 

though some of the Heathens might regard evils as the inflictions of 

justice, and it is possible (hat xhms ^atfitm may signify sometimes 

Xatnd particlarly in Homer, ^is Br. Sykes contends) an adverse dae- 

jPBon; nevertheless, the hurtful demons were generally considered 

MB violent and cruel in their nature, and were accordingly to be ap- 

.peased by cruel rites. Besides^ they were thought to instigate men 

4o wickedness. Zaleucus in his preface to his Laws (apud Stobaeum^ 

^rm. 42.) supposes that an evil daemon might be present with- a 

man, r^ttrwy <r^«f c^iXMcy, to irtftuence him to iiyustice. Empedocles 

{according to Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 361, and in lib. «y^ rw 

fm lmn^w4ai) spoke of daemons who were punished for their 

' ^dinies. ' And Ocellus Lucanus, in a passage to be cited immediately^ 
makes express mention of wicked daunons. These instances are suf- 

* fident to show in general, what alone they are here produced to show, 
ihat the most ancient writers believed in bad as well as good daemons, 
^cordingly Im/Mvtog |requently oecurs in them>as a term of reproach 
as wdl as praise. 

i-.... .. ,. of 
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of the latter (or of apostate angels) that the word was 
to be understoodi both in the Septuagint and in the 
passages of St» Paul cited above. We may allow 
(what however has. not hitherto been established by 
clear and certain* evidence) > that in the places under 
our present consideration the word is to be taken in, a 

* It seems to me difficult to determine with absolute certainty, 
Whether dam9n is used in a good or in a bad sense in the LXX. It 
might, possibh/i be chosen on account of its ambiguity: for tht 
-authors of that version were iiot disposed to give offence to the 
Pagans^ amongst whom they lived ; nor were they free themsdveA 
from every tincture of Paganism. Were we certain in what sense 
It was to be understood in the LXX, we should be equally certain 
t>f the meaning of it in the writings of St. Paul; inasmuch as thh 
iipostle (and indeed all the writers of the New Testament) adopted 
the style and diction of the LXX. That in both, dceiuon is to be 
taken in a bad sense, seems to me somewhat j>ro&a£/f, for the folloW'* 
ing reasons. Some of the Heathens themselves inferred from the 
actions ascribed to their gods, and the rites by which they were 
appeased, that they were not gods, but evil dsBmons. See Plutarch; 
de Is. et Osir. p. 361, B. p. 362^. £. et de Defect Orac. p. 417, CIX 
Compare Porphyr. de Abst. 1. ii. sect. 36, 37, 42. The Jews who^ 
wrote in the Greek language use damon in a bad sense, particularly 
Sosephtis (cited above) and the translator of Tobit, ch. iii. 8. 
eh. vi. 17. Grotiusr thought <' that the Hellenists used Ztfuft in an iU 
sense, as the Hebrews did Baal; though botli originally indifieredl 
in their signification." Note on Matth. iv. 24. Lastly, the New 
Testament does certainly, on some occasions, by daemons mean eWl 
•pints, Matth. ix. 34^ James ii. 19: and therefore the wolrdinaf 
have the same meaning when it is applied to the Heathen gojlt. Qa 
the other hand, Philo tells us that the people spoke as commonly, oi 
good as of evil demons, wm^ 2t aytJ»»$ hufufos tuu mminyt ktYtttrtwdf 
{toXXm. De Gigantibus, p. 286, ed. Paris. Philo however more 
frequently speaks, the language and ientimeats of the Platonic pbifc>« 
£opfaers than of the Jews» .« « 

bad 
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hod flense^ and is applied to wicked sp'^rits* Never- 
Ibelessi it cannot be inferred firom bence^ thait these 
wicked spiriis were originally 6f a higher order than 
mankind* For^ as the souls of many good men were 
thought to become good diemons after death ; so It 
was a prevailing opinion^ that the departed aouls of 

' many bad men became bad daemons. Tbales^ Pytha- 
goras, Plato and the Stoics^ as we learn from Plutarch*, 
icpresented heroes as souls separated from their bodies, 
vnd as being good or bad according to ihrir respective 
characters. The Platonists compionly held the very 
lame language with respect to dcemonsf. From so 
early a writer as Ocellus Lucanus we learn> that suck 
m$ mrelegotten tuith injury and intemperance aretvicked, 
md^wiU be evil daemons %• And th^re is no notion 
wJhich previdled more generally over the Heathen 
worl4,\;from the earliest ages, than that concerning 
tibi^ |^]^wero| ghosts to haunt and torment mankind, 

jparticularly the ghosts of those who died a violent 

« De Pladt. Phil. 1. i. c. 8. 

f Pl^quA taaen ez Platonis magistcriOf diemoMt putant anisnat 
corporco mimere fiberatai: laudabiiium quoque vironim stbereot 
<gmon€ib impiTcMniii vero nocentes. Chalcid. in Platon. TmL 
c. cuxv. p> aSCk , #iaipar» Origen contra CeU. 1. tiL p. 834. Dr. 
Hunmond on Mmt viii. 28. refers to ICeronymiis Magiiis (Mi»- 
mUui. 1» vr, c. illt) in proof of italiaTing been the opinion of tht 
nM■CBl^ that hmmm totili were turned into deinli. But, as I hart 
empn msm the w^^ ef ^lal author (which I am informed ara in 
%M Bo^liiM BiKriorf didKford)> I cannot tdl wlMt authoritict he 

ytm^miiumkiuniJku^iH vwr«i. OceUus iiiiCMb pt (r9a» cd. Oaki, 

death % 
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death * : which may easily incline us to belieye that 
the doctrine of the philosophers concerniog evil meii'a 
becoming evil daemons after death was the deed <tf 
the vulgar* lYom the Heathens the same or similar 
opinions passed totheJews^ whose doctors taught t 
^' that the souls of the damned are for some time 
changed into devils, in order to be employed in tor* 
menting mankind/' Josephus (as we have already 
seen X) affirms that daemons were the souls of wicked 
men* Even Asmodeus (who is often described as the 
prince of evil spirits, and reckoned the very lame aa 
Samroael and Belzebub) is represented by the Jews 
as having for his motlier Nahemah, the sister of Tu* 
bal-Cain ^ Some of them taught that dsemons weie 
the offspring of Sammael (the prince of demons) and 
£ve^ before Adam knew her : others said Adam was 
their ■ father, and lilith their mother U: and some 



\ 



* In Horace's ^podes, (1. v. ep. v. ver. 91. ) the boy whom the 80^' 
cerees intended to nmrder thus menaces her : 

Quin, iibi perire jussus ezsptrayero, 

Ifoctumus occurram furor; 
Petamque vukus umbra curvis unguibus ; 
Qam yxs Deorum est Manium. 
CiMlipare Dido's threatening to JBntM, Virg. ^n. iv. S84 ; and what 
TeftnHian says concerning the aori and the hiaothanaH^ whoa Htm 
wa^gicians invoked. De Anima> c. Wii. p. 905. 

f See Cahnet's Dictionary, under the article D^nMn; sadThtQ* 
phylact as cited by Orotius oo Matt. viii. 28. 
t Page 127. 
$ EUasLevitainLexicosuo.* 

I See Gihnet's Dictionary^ under th« articlt Damou. Vandale de 
Origin, ac Progrcasu Uobt. p. Ill, 112, llS, 116. BnxtorTs Lcsicw 
<alsld•Tahal^. Bansge't History of the Jcwib boolt iv, cb. iL 
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might assign them a slill different origin. It was a 
-common opinion, that daemons were the degenerate 
sons Of God described by Moses *, and their issue by 
the daughters of men/ the latter especially. To these 
they added the souls of other wicked men. These 
•were the daemons with which they were best ac- 
tjuainted; of whom therefore they most frequently 
speak. Had Dr. Sykes and his opponents attended 
io these sentiments of antiquity, the former would 
not have found his account in denying, nor the latter 
in asserting^ that daemons, in the passages in ques- 
tion, (from the Septuagint and the writings of St. 
'Paul,) were wicked spirits : for, when the Jews used 
the word in a bad sense, they understood by it the 
•spirits of such wicked men as were thought to be 
^changed into daemons. So that, whether the trans- 
lators of the Old and the writers of the New Testa- 
ment took the word in a good or a bad sense, the ar- 
guments urged above^ to show that human spirits 
were intended, bold good. 

The Christian Fathers, instead of contradicting the 
sentiments here advanced (as is generally supposed), 
;Seem to me in some measure to confirm them. There 
i% no one point that they more unanimously, or stre- 
nuously maintain, than that all the Heathenh deities 

. Iiad been men and women f. 

Here 

* Gen. vi. 2. Some of the Jews mistook these sons of God for 
angels ; as was observed abov^ p. 42, note. Many thoyght that the 
angels were first corrupted by the love of women ; as appears from 
the Apocryphal book of Enoch. See Calmet and Basnage. 

f Tertullian (in U* Apology^c. x, xi.) affiroM that Saturn and 

Jupiter, 
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Here it will be objected, that the Fathers assert 
^' that the Heathen gods were demons^ ; and that by 
daemons they meant fallen angels/' In order to our 
forming just conceptions of this subject, it will bene^ 
cessary to attend to the proper point which the Fathers 
undertook to maintain agaitist the Heathens ; which 
was this^ that those beings whom the Heathens regarded 
as gods were dcemons f. It was an article of the com- 
mon creed amongst the Pagans, that the souls of 
deified men were taken up into heaven, advanced to a 
state of divine dominion there, and ranked with the 

Jupiter, and the whole swarm of Heathen deities, were men, and 
that they were represented as such by the Pagans themselves, whose 
consciences would condemn them if they did not allow all those 
whom they worshipped as gods, once to have been men, omnet 
istos deos yestros homines fuisse. See also c. xxviii, xxix. Ac- 
cording to Lactantius, (1. iii. c. xv.) their having no knowledge of 
any kings before Uranus and Saturn, is the reason why these were 
regarded as the most ancient divinities. St. Austin (de Civit. Deif 
1. vi.) says, Euhemerus, omnes tales deos, non fabulosi garrulitate, 
sed historica diligentid, homines fuisse, mortalesque conscripsit. 
Vide Nfinuc. Fel. c* xxii. Lactam. 1. i. c. xv. p. 85, 86. 1. ii. c. ii. 
p. 146; Euseb. de Vit. Constant. 1. ii. c. xvi. 1. iii. c. xxvi. Dem. 
£vang. L viii. p. 364^ Amob. passim. According to Minucius Fe> 
lix (p., 121, 12«, ^d. Davis.), Cyprian (de Idol.-Vanit. p. 12.). an<i 
Austin (de Civit. Dei, 1. viii. c. v. 57.), Leo, the Egyptian chief 
priest, discovered to Alexander the Great that most of the Heathen 
gods had been men. 

* AatfAmct u^t ei 3-sm r»n whtn, Just. Mart. c. Trypho. p. SIO* 

f Thus TertuUian addresses the Heathens, Ipsi putatis eoi esse 
deos, quot nos daemones scinius. AcT Scap. init. c. ii. Justin Martyr 
"ailso, in his- Apology, reproaches 'the Pagans with mistaking evil 
daemons for gods. See Tertullian's Apol. c. xxii. and 1^ Aninmy 
€. ivii. , ' u . 
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immortal gods*. Herein their deification did pro- 
perly consist. These gods were commonly regarded 
AS goodf beings^ whose merit { to mankind gave 
them a title to the honours of divinity. Now it is 
evident that the Heathens might assert^ and Chris- 
tians deny^ their deification 4 and at the same time 
both of them allow that they had once been men. 
When Christians affirmed that the Heathen gods 
were daemons^ I acknowledge that they us^ the word 
in a bad sense §9 as they generally do on other occa- 

if 

* Good demons inhabited the higher regions of the air. When 
they commenced godt^ diey were exalted to heaven. JCliodonia Si- 
culos- (L i. p. 19, ed. Rhodomani) ranks the gods talcm fran ewtk 
with those in heaven* mXAmv m r§»rm [rm m Mif«s^ f^uml 9mytsmn% 

..». r. X. Arees attigit igneas, Horace, Carm. 1« iiL od. m. ver. 10i» 
iiqrs of Hercules. The Egyptian priests (according to Plutarch. ^ 
Ie.ll Osir. p. 359.) taught, that the souls of their earthly gods iv •»• 
fivy )^wu9 mgr^ They became immortal^ according to the gold€9 

.verses aibribed to Pythagoras, 

The cfaaxige frofn a dsmon intoa god is from a muMk^pmrikk, mer- 
laZ nature into a nature imvmtablet vmpassihU^ end immmriul* Flu. 
tarch. de Defect. Orac. p. 416. See also the passage from Pitttiircb 
cited above, p. 1 15. and Cicer. de Nat. Deor. 1. ii. c; xxiv. 

f Menander says, fPi must net think mny Aemeii to te eitilf kurifid to 
eifsod life, ha wery god to bego^d. And Euripides miiket Iphigenia 
|bi Taur. ver. S91.) say, 0«2v« ym^ si^mm huftmm utaM JMUMib Vidi 
ptere. Fiir. 1341. 

\ QjUM in codom meriu vocaverint, colunto ; was part of the 
UmtmmUv^' And from Ciceto de Nat. Deor. wt leang tKiit the 
€Wlfft0hm»$Vt beaefidis fg c eUsn tet viroeia cdimaliuaaci v«hH^ 

{Or^c*Celi.LviiLp,377. See also p. 234. 

fiODSj 
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8ion8> and thought the Scriptures did *. But it will 
not necessarily follow^ from their using the word in 
a bad sense, that they applied it to fallen angels : for 
they might refer it to such human spirits as, in those 
ages^ were thought to become evil and mischievous 
daemons. 

It must however be allowed that they did believe^ 
as the Heathens also did^ in daemons of a celestial 
origin t^ who had never been united to human bo- 
dies ; and that several of them maintained that these 
daemons were the gods of .ti^e Heathens. And inasr 
much as the authority of these writers has been often 
opposed to (what we judge to be) the proper meaning 
of damms in the New Testament^ it will be worth 
our while to inquire what regard is due to it in the 
case before us. The Heathens did not worship any 
such beings as we call fallen angels : it was false there* 
fore to affirm that they did. The Fathers themselves 
taught that the Heathen gods had all been men : they 
contradicted themselves, therefore, when they asserted 
that they were a different order of beings. Nor is 
this the only inconsistency with which they are 
chargeable in relation to the present subject. They 
very frequently boasted that Christians could compel 

* Id. L ▼. p. tS4. £u«eb. Prxp« £v. 1. ir. c- ▼• St. Aug. de Civ. , 
Pel, i. i«. e. at. 

f Lactuntiun, ii« 15, tays, Jrismepstut calU demons evil angeit; m 
vftU loot he m£qutnnted with this, that they had been ceUaHal beings^ lm$ 
wir$defTm!edi mid to were become terrestriai. And in ch. 14. he affiniit 
H^f there are two sorts ofdcemons, the one cetestialt tkeotfter terrestruUa 
that the tatter are the authors of the iU things thai are done^ whose prmee 
U ike devUf whom Tritm^Uttu calU the i^monmth (pdnce of 4MMkiM|. 
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Ihe Heathen gods to confess themselves to be dae- 
mons^ and that none of them dared to lie to a Chris- 
tian*. Nevertheless these gods, inasmuch as they 
were human spirits^ did lie to Christians when they 
declared that they were celestial daemons. The Fa- 
thers themselves constantly maintain f that Saturn^ 
Jupiter, Serapis^ JSscuIapius^ and all the Heathen 
gods, had been mortal men. Now if the Heathen 
"gods had all been men, wLth what truth could they 
deny this, and call themselves fallen angels ? Ter- 
tullian tells us that the heathen gods and daemons 
were only different names of the same beings J ; and 
yet on other occasions he represents the dsemons 
zs personating^ the Heathen gods: which manifestly 
supposes that they were different beings. Lactantius || 

affirms 

• "* Edatur hie aliquis sub . tribimalibus vestris, qaem daemone agi 
constet. Jussus a quolibet Christiano loqui spirkus ille, tarn se 
daemonem conHtebitur de vero, qu^m alibi deum de falso. Dsmo- 
nes - - - Christiano mentiri non audentes. Tertullian. Apol. c. xxiii. 

; p. 22. Vide etiam Minuc, Fel. c. xxvii. Cyprian, ad Donat. p. S. 
De Idol. Vanit. p. 10. , Ad Demetrian. p. 18S. Lactant.ii. 15. 
f Tertullian. Apol. c. zxiii. Minucius Felix, c. xxvii. compared 

yr\xh the passages cited above, p 134, note f . 

' I Sed hactenus verba, jam hinc demonstratio rei ipsius^ qua osten- 
dcmus unam esse utriusque nominis qualitatem. Apol. c. xxiii. 

§ He speaks of a dxmon, sub pcrsonis defunctorum delitescentis, 
De Anima, c. Ivii. 

I They not tmly confers themselves to he (Lemons, hut also declare their 
€wn names by which they are worshipped in the temples, Lactant. ii. l5. 
Jubtin Martyr says that impure spirits under various appariliota went in 

'unto the daughters of men, and defiled boys ; and that each of them was in' 

Eked by such a ftame as he hqd given to himself. Apol. i. p. 10, ed. Thirlb. 
9 imaged Jupiter, Apollo, &c« were the proper names of the d«- 
' mens; 
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affirms that the very names by which the Heathen 
gods were worshipped were ihe names of daemons; 
though the whole world knows that they were the 
real names of men and women. Lastly^ such of the 
• primitive Christians as assert that the gods of the 
Heathens were fallen angels, not onlv contradict cer- ' 
tain and evident matter of fact, and their own avowed, 
opinion of the Heathen gods, but they also contra- 
dict those sacred writings which represent them as 
nothing more than mortal men. 

From the Scriptures, it is plain, the Fathers did 
not borrow their sentiments concerning the Heathen 
gods. The sacred writers do, perhaps, brand as evil 
dsemons those whom the Heathens regarded as 
worthies, and worshipped as gods : but they never re- 
present fallen angels as the gods of Paganism, nor a^ 
personating those gods, nor as passing under the 
same names. Why then has the language of the Fa- 
thers on this subject been adopted by all succeeding 
ages, with the reverence due only to that of imme- 
diate inspiration ? Though I do not remember to 
have seen it taken notice of by others, yet it seems 
highly probable that this language )fvas borrowed from 
the Pagan philosophers. Several of the latter asiTerted, 
as the former did, that those beings whom the Hea- 
then world worshipped as gods were evil dsmoos. 
Both of them, in support of this assertion, urged , 
the same arguments 3 such as the actions ascribed to ^ 

•mons : but TertulUan seems to have thought the daemons otdj pro- 
cured themselres to be wocahipped under tho* names, iR^ch be- 
longfod to deceased meft and wQOMii. t • •'.. <.^..'> ... 
4 • • • ' ^'^ 
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the Heathen gods, the rites appointed to placate them, 
and their opposition to the cause of true piety. Botli 
taught that evil daemons were spirits of a celestial 
origin^ and that they were inspircrs and authors of 
prophecies and miracles*. Nor can we wonder that 

'^ the 

* Plutarch (in his treatise De Is. et Osir. p. 360, ed. Paris. 1624,) 
mcDtioDs it as the opmion of the most ancient theuiogists, and de- 
clares his otvn approbation of it, that what is related of Osiris and 
Isis, and other hero deitieo, is not to be considered as aa account 
either of gods or of men ; but qf certain great danunSf who tnm^ 
, tcend niankind in power, but, like them, have a mixture of vice 
in their character. And in his book De Oraculorum Defectu, p. 41 7« 
heiargues from the obscenity, cruelty and folly of the worship paid 
to thtgodsy that it was instituted to avert the wrath of wicktd tUf 
mm$* Compare Plutarch, de Is. et Qsir. p. 361. Porphyry (de Abstin. 
MCt. zxxvi, xxxvii. p. 80, 81.) says, that tht man who it itUdiout 
cf piety does not offer animal sacrifices to the god8> ^tfi^ott )f , hut f 
dStriMont. He describes wicked dsmons^ very much in the manner 
the Fathers do^ as endeavouring to draw the regards ef mankind to 
dUmsdveSt at being ambitious of pasnng for gods, and as calum, 
niating ike best deity, rw m^i9v% St«y, sect, xxxix, xl, xlii. p. S3> 84$ 
85, 86. He affirms, as the Fathers do, that evil daemons are nou* 
fished by libations and the steams of the sacrifices, sect. xlii. p. 86 } 
and that they personate the gods, sect. xl. p. 84. Philo, wlio was 
more' properly a Platontst than a Jew, had said long before, that 
end spkrite usitrp the nama of aag^U, De Gigantibus* p. 286» C. ed. 
Paria^ Porphyry (sect. xU. p. 85.) ascribes the whole efficacy of 
magic to the power of evil dasmons ; as the Fathers likewise did. 
Hiere is no ground to assert that Porphyry borrowed his nntiwM 
irom the Christiaas» to whom he bore an implacable hatred. Me 
. epeaks agreeably to the principles of the Pythagorean and Pbtoaic 
philosophy { nor does he advance any new doctrine. Jamblichus 
delivers the Vke sentiments concerning evil damons (de liysteriitt 
segm. lit. c. Sl« et passim) with Porphyry} professing at tlie same 
Simeto havetaVMwd tlieniAM the Chaldeans i to«!|Mim(l ap< 

nrfihiadl 
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the Fathers should be too ready to adopt the sentimentt 
and language of the philosophers. They had been 
educated in the schools of Pagan philosophy : and 
who can make sufficient allowance for the prejudices 
of education ? Certain it is^ in fact^ that upon their 
embracing Christianity^ though they adopted some 
new opinions^ they dropped very few of their old 
ones ; and in too many instances, instead of rectify* 
ing their preconceifcd opinions by the Scriptures^ 
tortured the Scriptures (as all men are apt to do) to 
support their preconceived opinions. In the case 
under our present consideration^ they were not per- 
haps governed entirely by prejudices of their own : 
they are suspected at least of acting in some measure 
from a principle of conformity to the prejudices of 
others (as wilt be shown in the sequel). However 
this may be^ they ought not to have countenanced an 
opinion that was repugnant to revelation as well as to 
the common sense of mankind^ and supported merely 
by the authority of the most superstitious of all the 
Pagan philosophers. 

Notwithstanding the attachment of the Fathers to 
the Pagan system of dsemonology, some of them 
maintaiDy and Justin Martyr in particular, that dss* 
mons were the souls of dead men*. When this 
teamed writer is proving that the soul does not die 

prchend) ttty of eight bclopg. J . Ger. Vossius, in Bis book De Sectit 
PhiloaoplMMniiii, tajs, Mea autem hxc lententia ; non pone alinnde 
Mdbs, fuaiii ex hoc opere, quid et Platonici ^e diviiiit sdws 
noaami^ cogaoict. J^gyptionm et CbaUbBorum epiaioBCBi cqifi* 
jDut, 'yomlm h here apea^dy of Jaoibliclni d< UpUtmk 

with 
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with the body, he argues from the case of those who 
are seized and tormented by ike souls of the deceased, 
whom all call dcemoniacs and madmen*. Athenagora^, 
who flourished in the second century, as Justin also 
did, reckons the souls of the giants amongst the dce^ 
m(ms\. Tatian, indeed, who believed that the hu- 
man soul dies, could nk allow that any human souls 
became demons];: but his reasoning against this 
notion is a proof that it was entertained by others. 
Tertullian likewise conceived the state of the soul 
after the death of the body, to be such as ill consisted 
with the idea of dasmons, who wandered about in 
the region of the air near the earth. Accordingly 
we find that he speaks principally of such daemons 
as were never united to human bodies. Nevertheless, 
even from Tertullian, it appears that there was a cur- 
rent belief in his time of daemons that had once been 
men ; and that he himself did not wholly reject them. 
He lell us in his Apology, that from a corrupted 
stock of angels there sprung a still more degenerate 
race of dcemons^. It is universally allowed that 
Tertullian here refers to the sons of God in the His- 

* O^ -^fV^ttts a,vroiatuvrmt >.etfACxiofAtfoi xmt ^nrrtvfttwt $tt0^wt^ $vs 
}ai^«MXfirr«v; tutt /MtnsfUMvg MmketM'i Kr»w%f, Apol. i. al. ii. p. 65. Paris. ' 
1690, p. 54, ed. Bened. p. 27, ed. Thirlb. 

f . ■ »tu at Tuf ytyctiTti ypvx»t, cl n^i m xafftin uft wkaw/Atvu ' 
hit/intt* Athenag. Apol. p.2S, B. 

\ Tatian (Orat. contra Grxcos, p. 154.) says, Damom are not the ' 
iouls of men ; and (p. 148.) he affirms that they tverc ejected }hm the 
heavenly conversation, 

§ Sed quomodo de angelis quibusdam, su^ spontecomiptis, Vorhip-' 
tior gens daanonom evaserit, &c. TertulHfm. ApoL c. xxii. p. ^I. 
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y of Moacft% who mixed wiih the daughters of 
in, and who were believed to be angels ty Tertul- - 
n, and by almost all the Fathers of the four first 
ituriesf, upon the authority of Philo, Josephus, 
d the ancient editions of the Septuagint, which had 
bstituted the angels of God instead of the sons of 
od. So that according to TeAillian, and I believe 
may say according to the general sense of those 
es, the worst kind of daemons are^ in part at least, 
human original. In another place, however, Ter- 
llian expresses himself in the following manner X : 
^ discover {if I be not mistaken) the fallacy of an 
il spirit lurking under the masks of dead men^ by 
lets ; wken^ during his being exorcised, he sometimes 
Jirms himself to have been a man^ one of our proge* 
'tors, sometimes a gladiator, or one who fought with 
ild beasts^, as elseiuhere he would say he was a 

• Gen. VI. 2. 

fSee Whilby's Scricttir. Patrum, in Gen. c. vi. 4, p. 5. Some 
link the Fathen were drawn into this error by the authority of ^ 
le Apocryphal book of Enoch. 

\ Hanc quoqiie fatllaciam spiritus nequam tub personis defunc- 
irum delitescentis, nisi fallor, etiam rebus probamus, quum ia 
corcismis interdum aliquem se ex parentibus hominem suis affir- 
lat, intewiiipi glftdiatorem, vel bestiarium, ticut et aUbi deum ; 
ibil magb^Cfiraiii, ,qu^m hoc ipsuxn excludere quod prsdicamus, 
e facile credamua animas un^versas ad inferos redigi, ut et judicit 
t resurrectionis fidem turbet. Et tamen iile dxmon postquam cir- 
umstantes circumvefnire tentavit, instantia dtvinx gratix victus, id 
uod in vero est, invitus confitebitur* Tertuliian. de Anima, c. Ivii. 
i.'^5> S06.'ed^ PaHs. 
$ l%fe coimrmsVv^at is observed above, p. 133, and below, p. 14$» 
(mcemisg such as suffered a violent death. 

godi 
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god} heing concerned fer nothing more than this, that 
he may contradict what we preach, and prevent us 
from believing that all souls go to the shades below*; 
and this in order to disturb our faith of a judgement 
and a resurrection. Yet will this dcemon, after he 
has tried to delude the company, be so far overruled 
by the presence of divine grace, as unwillingly to con* 
fess himself to be what he really is. Tertullian here 
contradicts what he himself el^jpurbere advances con* 
, cerning those daemons who were the issu^e of the 
daughters of men ; as well as what he aisserts with 
respect to the power of Christians^ to compel daemons 
to declare what they truly were, and t6 prevent them 
from telling lies in their presence. For here a d«* 
Ttion, though in the end he owns his real character^ 
is guilty of lying, even under the exorcism of Chris* 
tiaus, by asserting he had been a man. It is more 
material to observe further, 1st, That it must have 
been at that time a very common opinion^ Hhat de- 
mons were the souls of dead men ; for otherwise this 
evil spirit would not have been represented as affirm- 
ing thai he had been a man, tdly. The reason as* 
signed by Tertullian for rejecting this opinion^ was 
bis believing that all souls remained in the shades be* 
low till the day of judgement : which ts mentioned 
amongst the errors and paradoxest* of this learned 
writer 3 and therefore could have no weight with 



* Or, U hadtt^ the region sndenieath tKe eartki wluck 
to many ol the HntheiUs at well as TcmilliMi, WM tilt icgifDB ol 
the dead. 

f See Tertulliao, p. 306, note ^ cd.Farii. 

llMSt 
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those Christians, who taught that human souls either 
ascended the ethereal regions, or wandered about the 
earth, according to their respective characters* 

The sentiments concerning the state of separate 
souls, which were entertained by Christians in gene- 
ral, and by Origen in particular, the most learned of 
all the Fathers, were very different from those of 
Tertullian. Near the beginning of his seventh book 
against Celsus, Origen undertakes to show that the 
ancient oracles were not inspired ly any Gods, as the 
Heathens commonly thought, but on the contrary 
by evil dcemons*. In proof of this point, he ob- 
serves t) (amongst other things^) ^^ that all men, 
whether Jews or Christians, Greeks or Barbarians, 
believe that the human soul survives the dissolution 
of the body : that it is agreeable to reason to think 
that the pure soul ascends the pure regions of ether, 
leaving the gross body and its pollutions behind ; but 
that the wicked soul is borne downwards by its sins, 
flying about the earth, or living near sepulchres." 
,He then asks the following question J : fFkat sort (f 
spirits should we judge those to bey which are tied 
down whole ages, as one may say, to partictdar huHd" 
ings or places^ eit/iei' by certain charms, or by their 
own wickedness ? that is. Are they such purified hu- 
man spirits as reason tells us ascend the sublimer re- 
gions, and the Heathens esteem as gods ; or are they 
those polluted human spirits who are detained near 
this lower earth, and are evil dsemons? This question 

•PageSSS. t Page 334. 

I Il0$«r« xi^ i^tfuZ^i* tifAJ veHu/imrm, m. r. X. lb. 

H does 
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does not appear to concern any but human spirits ; 
no meniion having been made of any other. Origen 
resolves this question in the following manner : Rea^ 
son tells us that they ought to be regarded as wicked 
^iritSy who use prophecy {a thing of an indifferent 
wttMre m itself) to deceive mankind^ and to draw them 
from ike pure worship of God*. There has been 
occasion to observe^ that the ancients were of opinion^ 
not only that wicked human spirits became daemons, 
hut also that those who suffered a violent death became 
tttch. Now fpcMn St. Chrysostom we learn, that even 
this was the beKefof the meaner people in his timef. 
And had it not, at that time, been generally thought 
that daemons were thtf souls of the deceased ; would 
^djemoriiacs have said, as from the same author we 
icarii they did, that they were possessed by the soul of 
such or such a monk J f 

The forecited pas^ges from the Fathers appear to 
me to contain a sufficient proof, that whatever they 
teach concerning the miraculous powers and opera- 
tions of celestial daemons was borrowed from the 
Pagkns : that many of them did assert, that some 
human souls after the dissolution of their bcnlies 
became daemons, and that for several ages after the 
coming of Christ daemons did very commonly denote 

• Ibid. 

•f* HoXXt TAN) «^Xf0'rt^ Nj«M^«vri wmt >^vj^«f fwv ^mim Samm^ 
rtXitirm^rm 'imtfiwtts ysng^tu, De Las. Serm. S. torn. i. p. 7S7. £. 

Chxysost. de l^saro, torn. i. p. 728. Kwru^ fn^n^ •» >«ynpw>ri# /Imi> 
#if, irt ^»x^ ^^ ^***^ ^y- ^ Matt. horn, xxviii. at ziix. torn. vii. 
^^ 336, C. 

such 
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sucb human souU ; agreetbly to ibeiDeaaing aflhtei 
to Ihem by the ancient Heathens and Jewa^ tmi kg 
the apostles of Christ. The writings of the Fathci«» 
thetvfore, instead of destroying, do in sowe jiieaMne 
con6rm the explication we have given of the diemom 
mentioned in Scripture, as the objects of Psgui 
devotion. At the same time they bear express testi- 
mony to this great truth, (the establishment of whicAi 
has been our maiti view, in what has been hitherto 
advanced in this section,) that all the Heathen gods^ 
except the deified parts and powers of nature, be- 
longed to the human race. The forming a true idea 
of the Heathen gods being a matter of no small im- 
portance to a just defence of the Scripture, we hope 
to-be excused for having taken up so much time in 
discussing it. 

If the foregoing account of the Pagan gods be just^ 
there will be no difficulty in vindicating the censures 
passed upon them in the sacred writings. With 
regard to the parts and powers of nature which the 
Heathen world deified, they are represented in Scrijp- 
ture as the creatures of God's power, and the jMmive 
instruments of bis decrees*. Even the sum, andihfi 
mooHf and the stars, and all the host of heaven^ how- 
ever revered by the Pagans as the chief deities, the 
Israelites are forbidden to worship and serve ; lecmtse 
Jehovah J their Gody placed ihem in the Jirmameni cf 
heaven; not for the use of any one particular nation^ 
but'/or the common benefit of the whole hmm r«cet* 

* See abore^ p. 93^ 

f Pent. iy. 194 oooiiwred vt»h Gtn^ %. U. 

H« It 
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Ht»n$ extniordhiary that Moses, at a time when the 
ftfoHd-- was universally regarded as animated and di- 
^rine^ tnd.ihe elements and the heavenly bodies were 
tfaotight to possess an internal power to exert them- 
^valves in aTI their admirable effects ; it is very ex- 
traordinary that Moses j at this time^ should disco ver, 
f)ub]i9h, and (by suitable miracles) confirm the op- 
posite doctrine. His doctrine is. perfectly agreeable 
to the modern philosophy, which represents the 
%vhoIe natural world as a merely material^ inert, 
inactive thing, without any wisdom or power of its 
own, and resisting any change of state, whether of 
rest or motion; and which must therefore be con- 
tmually upheld and directed by the wisdom and power 
of God, to whom the whole train of natural causes 
and effects is to be ascribed. The doctrine alone of 
•Moses, so remote from the sentiments and philosophy 
•of his age, and so agreeable to truth, creates a strong 
'presumption of liis having received it by immediate 
revelation. 

. As to the other gods of Paganism, whether they 
were such human souls as became daemons, or (as 
some apprehend) created spirits of a superior order; 
%ve have already^ seen, that the Scripture gives us 
6uch a view of them as is inconsistent either with 
their inspiring prophecies or working miracles. And 
it will be shown in the sequel, that all supernatural 
•effects are referred toCrod alone by the sacred writers. 
'Is it possible for them to contradict themselves, as 
they must do, if they ascribe such effects to the Hea- 

* Ch. ill. sect i. 

then 
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then gods ? But so far are they from doing thi^^ tlMt 
they constantly represent those gods as utterly 
impotent and insignificant ; either as having no red 
existence, or na more power than if they did not 
exist. They call them vanities*, things of no kind 
of value or efficacy. Nor is this censure confined to 
a part only of the Heathen gods; it is extended ta 
all, without a single exception. They are all va- 
niiyf. All the gods of the nations are idols or no- 
tfungsX*, not powerful evil spirits, but mere nullitiesv 
In this manner the ancient prophets of God spoke 
of the Pagan deities ; and the apostles of Christ used 
the same language : IVe know iliat an idotis nothing 
in the world ^. This is not to be understood of the 
mere images of the goda : for the Heathens did not 
regard those images, in themselves considered^ as real 
gods. They bdieved them to be the representatives 
and the receptaciesH of their god«> and in this vie^ 
ibey spoke of them as gods, and the objects of 
divine worship ; and it is in reference to the divine 
powers supposed to reside in them that the Scripture* 

* D&at. zxxii. 21. I Kings zvi. IS, 2S. Jerem. viii. 19. ch. x«r. 92. 
eh. xviii. 15. In I Sam. zii. 31, thej are called vain thingt whkh etm^ 
fwi pr*ffU. They are called lyiag vanities, Ps. xxxi. 6* 

f Isaiah zli. 29. Jerem. x. 8. 

J CDvvH. elilim, nothivgs, or things of no value, Ps. xcvi. 5.- (cony* 
pare Job xiii. 4.) See also Levlt. xix. 4. 1 Chron. xvi. 26. Ezelc xxx. 13. 
and compatle 1 Kings xvili. 27. Is. xiv. 5* 

§ 1 Cor. viii. 4. ch. x. 19. * 

jj Various ceremonies were used to induce the gods eo take Up 
their residence in the temples and statues erected to receive thein. 
See Arnob. 1. vi. p. 2f}Z, 207. Sozom. H. E. I. vii. p. 724. Origen c. 
Celi, 1. vii. p. 37S. 

affirm 
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«firzn that they are nothing. On all occasions the 
ttacred writers deride these pretended residences of th( 
Heathen deities, as mere earthly materials polished b) 
4iie band of the artificer, and the deities themselvei 
as equally void of understanding, or rather as bein{ 
nothing distinct from those senseless materials, anc 
^existing only in the imagination of their deludec 
worshippers. The stock is a doctrine of vanities* 
Their idols are silver and gold, or wood and stone^ ih 
work of men's hands, ufhich neither see^ nor hear 
nor eat, nor smell f. Agreeably hereto the Scriptun 
represents the votaries of these divinities as personi 
utterly lost to reason, and without a shadow of excuse 
Tfiey are altogether brutish and foolish, and discoyei 
no more understanding than the idols they make %• 

Oracles, prophecies, prodigies were ascribed by ib< 
Heathens to their daemons: and on their favour th< 
good or evil state of men's lives was thought to de< 
pend. This persuasion was the ground of their war 
ship. And the proper point in dispute between klo' 
Jaters and the prophets of the true God was^ wbetbei 
that persuasion was supported by facts. We find tb< 
picsseogers of God challenging idolaters to juatiij 
their worship of idols ; and the idol gods themselves 
to give proof of their divinity, by a display of know* 
ledge, or by some exertion of power, such as wai 

* Jerem. z. 8. 

t Deut. !▼• 28. Pft. zcTii. 7. Pt. czy. 4. Pft. czzxv. 15. b. zl« 18 
cji. xtii. 17. ch. zUt. 0. Jerem. ii. 27. ch. z. S. Dan. t. 4, tt 
Habak. ii 18. Acu &vii. 29. 1 Cor. viii. 4. ch. z. 19. ch. zU. 2 
ITbcM.i. 9. 

X lerem. z. 8. Pft. czv. 8. Pi czzx?. 18. Habak. ii. 18> 19^ 

eithe 
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either hurtful or beneficial to mankind; and even 
admitting that; by such a display of their power or 
knowledge^ the Heathen deities woukl have esta- 
blished their claim to divinity, and their title to the 
homage of mankind* Produce your cause, sailh the 

Lord, bring forth your strong reasons j Let them 

show the former things what tliey be, that we majf 
consider them, and know the latter end of' them: pro- 
dace your ancient oracles, that we may j>udge whether 
they were fulfilled by correspondent events ; or, now 
declare to us things for to come. Show 7is things for to 
come hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods ; 
yea, do good, or do evil, that we may be dismayed, 
that it may appear ye have, what your votaries as- 
sert, a title to the reverence aiul worsliipof mankind. 
Behold, ye are nothing, and your work of nought *; 
tnd therefore there can be no shadow of reason for 
paying you homage. How very different is this 
, language of the ancient prophet^ from that of our 
learned moderns,, who tell u& that idolatry cannot 
possibly be j,ustified by aj^ miracles^ however nxL- 
nerouis or splendid ; and that, whatever powmr over 
Biankind the Heathen gods might possess, they could 
have no right to worship ! I'he prophets would have 
alfowed their title to worship,, had they admitted their 
power t. Their utter impotence i* the only reason of 
the Scripture's remonstrating against paying them* 
homage* 1 add, that these remonstrances of Scriptui% 

• baiahxU: 21,24. 

f The reasoning urged above, p. 74 — 6, may icrve to' }uitiff tht 
djBcisioa ot this case bj the prophets. 

which 
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which are frequently repeated*, are confirmed by 
facts, by many striking testimonies of the utter 
inability of the Heathen deities to interpose either 
for the conviction of gainsayers, or for the benefit of 
their worshippers, or in vindication of their own 
honour. They could not interpret Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream t> nor the hand-writing upon the wall of Bel* 
shazzar's palace J ; nor were they able to answer by 
fire, in the public trial between theit own prophets 
and the prophet of Jehovah §; though on these se- 
veral occasions, but especially the last, all their credit 
was at stake. Nor did they oppose (how much soever 
it might be their interest to do it) any miracles of 
their own to those either of Moses or the Messiah j as 
we hope to show in the sequel. 

In opposition to all this evidence, it has beea 
asscncd thai the system of Pagan idolatry was snp« 

* Jereni. x. 3, 5, 15. Is. xliii. 8. ch. zliv. 7. ch.xlv. 16, 20^ 
ch. xlvi. 5. ch. liviii. 3. 1 Cor. viii. 4. ch. z. 19. ch. zii. 3, 
1 Thess. i. 9. 

f Dan. IV. 7. \ Dan. ▼. 7. 

$ 1 Kings xyiii. If ipiritt (at learned men have affirmed) can do 
invisil'ly all that.^ifn can do visibt'y ; i?7hy,m the contest related in thta 
chapter, did not evil spirits bring fire ma secret manner from some 
neighbouring place to the altar, tp consume what was laid upon it? 
There seems to be no peculiar difiCculty in such a miracle. 

Should any object, to what is here urged concerning the impotence 
of the Heathen gods, that in 2 Chrou. xxviii. 23, the sacred historian 
is represented as saying that the gods of Damascus smote Aliaz^ I an* 
8wcr in the words of Mr. Hallett, (vol. ii. p. 79.) " All this difficulty 
is avoided, if we follow the old Hebrew copies from which the Greek 
translation was made, which reads thus, jind king Ahaz said, I will 
seek to the gods of Dama&cus who smute me** 

ported 
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poTlcd by propfaecies and miracles delivered and per- 
formed riot by the fictitious deities of the Heathens, 
but by devilx, or wicked daemons of a higher order 
Hian mankind, who personated the gods, lurked 
within their consecrated images and statues^, inspired 
the vatcs, animated the fibres of the entrails of vic- 
tims, governed the flight of birds, guided the lots,, 
firamed the oracles, and exerted themselves to the ut- 
most in promoting idolatry, in order to involve mew 
in the guilt of it, to draw all adoration to themselves, 
to secure proper food and nourishment from the nch 
steams and blood of the victims which were ofiered 
to them, and hereby to strengthen themselves for the 
enjoyment of their lustful pleasures with boys and 
women. It has been further asserted, that these 
wicked spirits were, properly speaking, the gods of 
the Heathens; rather than those imaginary beings 
whom they seemed to themselves to worship. In 
support of these assertions, appeal is made to the 
writings of the Fathers, and the authority of Scrip«» 
til re. 

For the honour of human nature, who would not 
wish that such extravagant opinions as these had 
never been broached by any writers ? Nevertheless, it 
must be owned^ they are clearly contained in the writ- 
itigs of the Fathers *. These opinions, however, aire. 

* Justin Mart. Apol. p. 113, ctl. ThirlU^ TertuIiMn. de Animaf . 
f. Ivii. Minacius tclix, c. ixvii. Cyprian, dc Idolor. Van. p» 206. 
Arnob. c. Gcut. 1. i. 2C. Lac tan t. de Orig: Error. 1. ii. c. Id, Vi 
vera Sapient. 1. viii. c. 16. ed. Spark, p. Sf>9. £useb. Prxp. Et. I.t.. 
c. 4. St. August, de Civ. Dei, I. viii. c 16. See also Middlcton't 
firec Inquiry, p. 6G, 70, 77. and Mede's Works, p. 680, 6di* . 

H 5 therft*. 
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there only asserted^ not proved; and perhaps were 
never really believed by the very persons who main^ 
tained them, and upon whose authority alone they 
have been received in succeeding ages. For the 
Fathers, though they sometimes taught, or allowed, 
that Pagan idolatry was supported by oracles and mi- 
racles, do nevertheless on other occasions, confess, or 
ckarly intimate, that Paganism had no other support 
than human craft and imposture *. They pretended, 
indeed, that any Christian was able to compel the 
Heathen gods to confess themselves to be' devils, as 
well as ta eject f them from the bodies of men ; but 
every one now knows that there was no miracle % in 
the case. To me it seems to be a matter of no great 
importance, what sentiments the Fathers entertained 
on the subject under our consideration; and there- 
fore we wLll proceed to examine those of the sacred 
writers. Several general reasons have been, already $ 
suggested, to show how unlikely it is that the Scrip-^ 
tures should assert ot allow that idolatry was sup^ 

* Origen c. Ceb. p. S33. Eateb. Praep. 1. iv. c. 1, 2, 3. Cle-- 
mens Alexandrinus, Strom. 1. iii. See Fontenelle's Hist, of On-- 
eles, ch. ix. p. 76; and Clerici Hist. Seeks, prolq^om. p. 54. WitH 
T«gafd to tlie residence of invisible beings ia the^onsecnted images 
of the Heathens, it is frequently treated by the ancient apologisuwith 
the scorn it so wdUl deserved. See Amob. L vi. p. 200. Lactant. L ii. 
p. 147. iWhaps one reason why on some occasions the Fathers 
allow that Paganism was supported by miracles, was their finding 
the Ps^gans more disposed to refer them to evil agents than to dis- 
Wliere their reality. 

t See Dr. Whitby's General Pre&ce to the Epistles, p. zzvi. 

\ SeeBe.Middlet(m*8 Free loquirr, p. 80, lee. 

S Set at«i»f,p. 148. 

ported 
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ported by the miraculous interposition of any wicked 
fpirhs I whether they d d or did not counterfeit the 
souls of men deceased. To what has been already 
oflfered, I would add the few following observations 
on the case before us. 

1st. The Scripture has never given the least inti- 
mation that the gods of the Heathens were of two 
different kinds; the one such as they seemed to ihem^ 
selves to worship, the other the real objects of ibeir 
devotion. Much less^ has: the Scripture assorted cht 
intimated, tbaft, thokigk ihe former were titteriy itn* 
potent, the latter were powerful wicked spirits, who 
were always promoting idolatry by prophecies^, pro* 
digies, and miracles. Now, is rt credible that the 
prophets of God, who were in the highest degree 
anxious for the welfare of (he Israelites, should never 
give them any notice of their hourly danger from 
such powerful daemons?^ and that they should tell 
the people, they had nothing to fear or hope from 
the gods they were so prone to worship; without 
dropping a single hint, that those gods had a thousand 
abettors, who were allowed to work miracles, ia 
order to involve then! in the guilt of idolatry ?. This 
will appear stiW more incretlible, if we con^deri.edljr,. 
That had the claims of the Heathen, deities been 
supported by other invisible agents^ assuming their 
names, and acting their parts;, this would have been, 
the very same thing, to the nfipreh^nsions ofmankindi, 
as if those deities had t|iemselves interposed in snpr 
port of their own divjinity. For, had miracles been, 
performed in the min^ of. tha Heathea.gods^. tbe- 

s^efiUtoit 
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spectators must have referred them lo those gods^ 
rather than to any other beings of whopi they were 
entirely ignorant. And if to the spectators the Hea- 
then gods necessarily appeared to possess a miraculous 
power, would not this have produced, and very justly 
too, the same effect as if they bad really possessed 
it? If the exercise therefore of this power, for the 
benefit .or tq the prejudice of mankind, by the. idol 
gods, wouW have justified the worship of them (as 
the prophelf^af God allow it would), the exercise of 
the same power by others, under the circumstances 
here supposed,' would have done so too. 3dly. The 
prophets of God could not with truth or sincerity 
affirm that apostate angels were, properly speakings 
the gods of the Heathens; because they represent 
their gods as dead meii. Nor do they speak of them 
in this manner, in order to accommodate themselves 
to^ the common opinion of the Heathens concerning 
them, as some have imagmed*; for the Heathens 
regarded them as deified souls of their worthies. They 
call them dead men, because they were really and 
truly such, and not evil spirits masking themselves 
under their names. 4thly. They could not without 
the grossest violation of truth represent the statues 
and images of the Heathen deities as mere senseless 
materials, if they were inhabited by any spiritual be-^ 
ings^ whatever. 5thly. Most fallacious and dangerous 
would it have been in the prophets, to inculcate it 
perpetually upon the Israelites as a most certain and 
evident truths that all the Heathen gods were imagi- 

5 See above, p. 1S5« 

inary. 
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nary beings^ who had no existence, or no degree of 
power over mankind ^ without informing them at the 
same time^ (what it concerned them much to know^ 
if it was true^) that the real objects of the Heathen 
worship were possessed even of miraculous powers^ 
which they were continually exerting to the deception 
of the human race. This would have been egregious 
trifling on a most solemn occasion, and gross preva-^ 
rication : it would have been not only leaving the 
people in ignorance of their danger, but deceiving 
them into a false and fatal opinion of their safety ». 
Include in the number of the Heathen gods whatever 
spirits you please, apostate angels of ever}' rank and 
order, as well as human souls; that declaration of 
God must hold true. They are all vanity, ilteir works 
are nothing* • If you choose to say that the prophets, 
of God conceived the Hcatherr deities to be devils inf. 
the sense in which the word is used at present, you. 
make them deny that devils have any power at all ; 
for, in reference to all the Heathen deities, they thus 
admonish the Israelites, Be not cfraid of them^ftrr tliey 
cannot do evil, neither also is it m them to do goodf. 

It is true, indeed, that both according to the an** 
cient and modern versions of the Bible, the Heatheik 
gods are represented as devils in that sacred volume* 
But these versions do great injustice to the original^ 
if by devils you mean a distinct order of beings from 
human souls. Let us examine the several passages 
where the Heathen gods are described as devils in the 
English translation. 

Mosesy 
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Moses, in his prophetic hynrin coricerhidg t&e a!{>a- 
stasy of the Israelites, takes notice of it as a proof 
and aggravation of their idolatrous disposition, that 
ihef sacrificed unto devils ^ {schedim^) whom he calls 
new gods that came newly upj whom, they knew not^ 
and their fathers feared not ♦. The Psalmist in like 
manner thus reproaches them : Yea^ they sacrificed 
their sons and their daughters unto devils f, {schedim*) 
If all the Pagan gods were devils, why are the schedim 
distinguished from their other gods ? Why are they 
called new to the Israelites, who had of old worship- 
ped the Pagan deities J ? Why is the worship of these 
schedim mentioned as matter of peculiar reproach ? 
And if these schedim were devils^ who^have a*, real and^. 
extensive power over manicind, why are they called' 
vanities and idols ^P The word schedim \% derived 
from a vcrb|| which signifies to lay waste, to destroy , 
and' ought to have been rendered the destroyers. It 
expresses the supposed cruel nature and character of 
these false gods, wha were thought to ddighc in, and 
who were accordingly worshipped by, the destruction 
of the human species, and who required, as appears 
froui the context, even the blood of their sons and 
daughters^* Who the gods werie that were wor- 
shipped by human sacrifices, all history informs hs|- 
ahd so has the Psalmist in the most express terms**. 
They ate the sacrifices of the dead% They were the 

• Deut. xixii. 17. f Ps. cvi. 37. 

^G«n. XXXV. 2, 4. Josh. xziv. 2. $.Deut. xxxii. 21. Bk cvi. 36.^ 
II TlU^. •)■ PmIxd cvi. 88. 

** Psalm cvi. 28. See the learned Mr, Merrig)L*s . Aiu>o^atton> oa 
tfcePjaljnSyp. 218. 
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great warriors, who in their mortal state delighted io 
the sMmghter of the human race. The revolt of the 
Israelites from the worship of God their Saviottr, tm 
that of these wcLsters and destroyers of mankind; 
argued the highest degree of folly and wickedness^ 
This worship was new to the Israelites, what they 
had never practised either in Egypt or before tbejr 
went into that country; but what they afterwards 
learnt of the Canaanites. Accordingly the schedim 
are expressly called by the Psalmist the idols of Ca* 
naofi*. What one circumstance is there that can 
lead us to suppose that either Moses or the Psaknisf^ 
in the ibrecited passages, are speaking of devils^ in 
the common acceptation of that word ^ 

The same defect either of candour or judgement our 
translators have shown in the explication of another 
word, which they render devils. They shall no more 
offer their sacrifices unto devils^ seirun or sehirini'^. 
This- prohibition of Moses to the li^raelites after they 
had left Egypt implies that they had, during their 
stay there, defiled themselves with that particular 
species of idolatry here condemned. And from other 
passages of Scripture it sufficiently appears that the 
Israelites were no strangers to the worship-of the Egyp* 
tian deities %• It is allowed that the word s^irim signi- 
fies hairy beings, or goats ^. And the learned Bki'- 

chart 

* Psalm cvi. 38. f Levit. xvii. 7. 

\ Joth. xxiv. 14. Esek. xz. 7. ch. zxiii. S, S. Actft viii. 89. 
§ In Levit. iv. and ch. xvi. and otb^ placet, it tignifiet a gmii^ 
In many placet it signifiet hair or hairy. Lev, xiii. 10, 25, 26, 90, S2. 

Gen. xzv. %5, Pnlia lzviti» Si. The word also occurs, Isaiah 

* - • 

••• 
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chart* has fully shown that the sacred animal« of* 
S^pt were hairy ; and that the goat in partioukr war. 
worshipped, (oh the same account as Priapm was 
amongst the Greeks;) and that Pan was represented, 
under the image of this animal. I-t is plain, therefore, 
that as the schedim were the idols of Canaan, so the 
$eirim were the idols of Egypt. This will more 
clearly appear from another place in: which this latter 
word occurs: He (Jeroboam) ordained him priests for 
ihe hi^h places, and for the devils, {seirirrif the goats,) 
and for the calves he had made\. Did Jeroboam 
anake devils, or the statues and images of devils? 
The word seirim (goats) no more signifies devils, 
than the original word translated calves, or any other 
word throughout the Bible. Some very learned J 
men indeed plead, that, devils were represented by 
goats, because they appeared to mankind in the form 
of these animals. But till they produce some, better 
authority than the reports of witches, and the fables 
of the Heathens Gonccrniiig fauns and satyrs, in 
proof of the devil's appearing in the shape of goats, 
this plea cannot be admitted. What the historian 
affirms is plainly this : that Jeroboam, lately relumed 
from Egypt, established the worship of the deities 

xiii. 21, where the prophet is foretelling the utter de.«tniction and 
desolation of Babylon, Thesatf/rs, tho gerrim, Ihe goats ot hair^ crca* 
tures shall dance Ihercy i. e. it shall he iuliabiied by beasts, and not 
jncu. And in Is. xxiiv. 14, this word is rendered satyrs, where the 
propKet is descrtbin^^ the desolation of Idumea, repriesentiftg it as 
4^ haunt of goats and othei* wild beasts. 

• Hieroz. 1. ii. c. 53, 
- ^ 9 QbroB, xi. U. i 3€e Patrick ia particidsr* 

of: 
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of that coautiy, which was eminently thai of goat» 
and calves; or at least set up the images of these 
animals as symbols of the Divinity. There could be 
no reference to devils, as this word is now under* 
stood ; because the Israelites are never charged by 
their prophets with so detestable a species of idolatry 
as the worship of devils. The, institution of such 
worship would not have suited with the policy of Jero- 
boam, who was desirous of attaching the Israelites, 
to himself. Nor did the Egyptians, whose example 
Jeroboam copied^, ever rcjU'c^ent devils under the 
ligures of goats and calves. 

With regard to the passages in the New Testament 
in which the Heathen gods are styled devils y or (ac- 
cording to the original) dcsmons*-, it has been already 
shown t that thereby we are to understand such hu- 
tnan spirits as were supposed to be convyrted iato 
daemons. It is scarce necessary to observe, tha^ 
when St. Paul in these passages calls the objects of 
Pagan worship dcemons^ and in other places gods and 
loi*ds J, it is merely for the sake of describing thera 
by their usual appellations, or to express what the 
Heathens believed them to be; without having any 
intention of allowing them any real power or divinity; 

• 1 Cor. X. so, 21, cited above, p. 127. 
+ Pages 127, 128,129. 

I Ther4 be go<fs many, and lords many, I. e. sacli as are so called,. 
1 Cor. viii. 5. The lords here spoken of answer to Baalim in the Old 
Testament, and to damons in the New, the supposed dispensers of 
good and evil, according to the Pagans. But Christians acknowledge 
only^ one Qud, and oqe X^ord* 
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for he elsewhere upbraids them as vanities^, and 
mere nullities f. This likewise is the view .which all 
the sacreti writers give us of the gods of Paganism : 
a view absolutely inconsistent with their possessing a 
power of working miracles. 



SECTION III. 

I * 

The character and pretensions of the magicians, diviners and 
sorcerers of antiquity, examined i with the Scripture aC'^ 
count concerning them* jhsd the various pleas alleged by 
Christians in support of the credit and efficacy of the 

" ancient magic refuted. 

It will be my business in this section to show that 
the magicians, diviners and sorcerers of antiquity^ 
who pretended^ by the assistance of the Beathen 
deitiesj to foretell future events or to work miracles^ 
are branded in Scripture as mere impostors^ incapable 
of supporting their pretensions by wy worVs or. proN 
dictions beyond humau pow^r or skijl. It ijs natural 
to suppose this, from what has b^en advjuiced in the 
foregoing section ; but it will adcoit of a much full^f 
confirmation* In order to our clearly discerning th^ 
justice with which the Scriptures censure and explode 
all the Pagan pretences to prophecy and miracles, it 
will not be improper to investigate the false principles 
upon which they were fouixded> the knowledge of 
which will be of service to us on several occasions in 
the sequel of the argument. 

• Ac(f xiT. 15* 1 1 Cor. Tiii.4»5.6. 

The 
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The magi were originally the priests of the gods*^ 
and the professors of science, particularly physic and 
astrolqgy t«^ They undertook to interpret dreams, to 
foretell future events, and to accomplish many won- 
derful things, by their superior knowledge of the 
secret powers of nature, of the virtues of plants and 
minerals, and of the motions and influences of the 
stars. Diodorus Siculus informs us, that the priests 
of Egypt foretold future events by astrology ^ and the 
inspection of sacrifices %• And from the same author 
we learn §, *' that the Egyptians observed with great 
exactness the motions, revolutions and stations of the 
planets, and their respective power and operation in 
the generation of animals, and the production of 
good and evil j that they foretell very frequently fu- 
ture events || ; and that by long observation they fore* 
^now many thino^ which are commonly thought to 
be beyond the reach of human knowledge/' Cicero4. 

givta 

* Plato't Alcibiadet I. Lqcian iy M«»(«Ci«ir. Porphyry* ia hm 
book 0e Abttineut. 1. iv. $ 16, says, n«^« yi /tis* r«f Ut^mg^H^tft.w 
^m €§^i ftm t§vTHf Sifmmvrts, hUiyM fUf «'^M'«y«^i««yrM. S^ alio 
Plato apud Apul. ApoL p. 290, and Dio ChryaoftomiiH o^^*^ XUfik 
F,499. 

t Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. xxx. c 1. 

I Am rm m^r(9}i9y$»f Km rns U^nsitmt, |i. 66', D. ed. Rhodomttti* 

}i «w# \iMfTtv ^vM^fii «r(«f rwff xm» ^m*v. yutruty rsfttf i««'iv mymitn n 
Mm»»n a^n^ym^ruuu, ptk§rifMTmTm ic»^Tim^tut0t, ». r. X. P. 73. 

II Particularly, scarcity and plenty, epidemical diseases, earthquaket, 
and comers (which have been generally thought to portend sonia^ 
extraordinary events), as weti as the accidents of private life. 

4 Principib Astyrif^ trajectk>nes momsque stcllarum observt* 
verttfit : quibut ootatis* quid cuique significaretita: mc^om prod^ 
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gives us the same account of these men, both amongst 
the Egyptians and other ancient nations ; to the 
former of whom, as the original discoverers, Hero- 
dotus ascribes " the ascertaining the month and day 
v^hich l^longed to each particular deity ; and the 
foretelling the future dispositions and fortunes of 
men, hy observing the day on which each person was 
born*," He also acquaints us fj *' that when a pro- 
digy happens, they keep an account of the events 
i^^hich succeed it ; and conclude that when a like pro- 
digy appears the same events will happen after it." 
In Cicero's first book of Divination, in which the 
several kinds of it are explained and defended, it is 
resolved into many causes very different from that cf 
an immediate revelation from some spiritual being. 
He divides divination into artificial and naturuL 
Utiuer divination by art and observation, he com- 
prehends that drawn from the inspection of the- ear 
trails of victims, the interpretation of prodigies and 
thunders, the use of auspices, the practices of lots 
and astrological predictions, and all the varieties of 
presages and signs. In a' word, as in almost every 

4erunt. Chaldzi- diuturni observatione siderum, scientiam 

putautur efFecisse, ut prsdici posset, quid ctiique eventurum, et 
qtio quisque foto uatus esset. Eandem artem eiiam JEgyptii, &c. 
Cicero de Divinat. t i. c. 1. According to Diodorus Siculus, p. 73> 
the Chaldeans were a colony of Egyptians^ who b^d been ixutnicted 
in astrology by the priests of Egypt.. 

• Euterpe, c. 82.. 

Herodot. ubi supra, 

object 
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object they looked £or significations of the divine 
purposes^ and the presages or indications of future 
events; so in the right understanding of these eX' 
ternal signs consisted divination by art. By natural 
4iviuation (which was internal) Cicero means the 
foresight of future events by the mind under a par- 
ticular emotion and agitation; as in dreaming^ or 
ivhen actuated by vaticinations or propkesyings ly 
fury ; and such oracles as proceeded from a divine in^ 
siinct and afflatus*. It was thought that divinatioti 
by fury (or when the mind was in an ecstasy) might 
be excited by certain vapours or exhalations of the 
earth ; and that a draught of water from a particular 
spring would render persons oracular and prophe- 
tical f. It was also asserted that prodigies and signs 

might 

• Cicero de Divinat. 1. 1. c. 2, 6, 18, 49, 55, 

f Of the waters which inspired the poets and prophets, mention 
is made by Statius Silv. I. ii. 6. £t de Picriis vocalem fontibus ua- 
dam; by Anacreon, xiii. AetXof vtmn; Cju!^' by Tacitus, Hausta 
fontis arcani aqua, - -- . edit responsa ; (Annals, 1. ii. c. 54) and by 
Pliny, J. ii. c. 103. L v. c. 29. Oracular exhalations arc spoken of in 
Cicero de Div. I. i. c. 50« Credo etiam anhelitus quosdam fuisie 
terrarum, quibus inflats mentes oracula funderent. The strange 
agitations into which the goats of Coretas and afterwards Corctas 
himself fell, upon their approaching the top of a cavern on the liill 
of Parnassus, and receiving the influence of the subterranean blasts 
gave occasion to the building the temple and establishing the famous 
oracle at Delphi. It was supposed that that virtue of the earth, which 
agitates the mind of the priestess of ApoUo with a divine afflatus, may 
in length of time vanish. Potest vis ilia terrae, quae mentem Pythiac di- 
vino afflatu concitabat, evanuisse vetustate, ut quosdam exaruisse am* 
nt9, aut in alium cursum contortos et deflexos videmus. C. xix. Strabo 
likewue» speakiog concerning the Delphic Oracle, sap. There issued 

out 
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might be procured by discipline*^. So that divina- 
tion was. a science in which they thought themselves 
sure of success if they proceeded according to certain 
established rules. 

We are not, however, from hence to infer, as some 
have done, that the ancient- magicians or priests were 
mere naturalists aqd astrologers. There have indeed 

been 

cmt Off a caTity wnpf$m tf0tifrmrri»nt an erUhtuiMStic gale or trtncf, reader- 
ing penons prophetical. But this matter it treated at lai^ in PIq> 
tarch de Defectu Oraculorum, where he allows indeed thut daemont 
might be appointed by the gods to preside OTer,diTination and ora- 
cles, (p. 418, D. et p. 4S6, F.) and to be the guardiams of the tern- 
peratore of those exhalations to which they are ascribed : but at the 
tame time it is asserted that the soul is naturally endued with the 
faculty of divining, and that certain exhalatioos of the earth were 
the means of exciting that prophetic power or virtue. This pnpht' 
Heml blast or spirit of divination (for it is called futtrutn ftuftm mm mtv/utf 
p. 432.) was thought to owe its virtue to the Sun or Apollo, (for 
they were both esteemed to be the same god, p. 433, D. p. 434, F.) 
When the inspiration was too strong, the prophetess was said to be 
possessed with a dumb and evil tpirit, p. 438, B. vide p. 431— 4S8. 
From Ammianus Marcellinus we learn, that divination was ascribed 
to the sfirit of all the eUmenis^ and to the kuhstantial powers^ wluck were 
appeased by different rites, and over which the goddess Themis was said to 
frende, Elemcntorum omnium spiritus, utpote perennium corporum 
praesentiendi {al. przsentienti) motu semper et ubtque vigcns, ex his 
quz per disciplinas varias afiectamus, participat nobiscum munen 
divinandi: et substantiates potestates ritu diverso placatae, vehit ex 
perpctuis fontium Terns Taticina mortalitati suppeditant verba, qui- 
bus numen prxesse dicitur Themidis t quam ex eo, qndd fixa fiuali 
lege decreta praescire facit in posterum, qus niufAtm wesrmo Gnecvs 
appellat, ita cognominatam, in cubili solioque Jovis vigoris vivifici 
theologi veteres collocarunt. Auguria et anspicia non vohicnim 
arbitrio futuiii nescientium coUiguntur: (ncc enim hoc vel insipicnt 

quitquam 
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been Atheists and Christians who have been much 
addicted to divination and astrology f ; but these arts 
amongst the Pagan nations were founded in their sy- 
stem of theology. Great things, it was thought^ might 
be produced in nature ; but not for that reason with- 
out the gods : for they had deified all the parts and 
powers of nature Xi &nd more especially the heavenly 
bodies ; ascribing to the latter not only life and intel« 

quiaqiiain dicec) ted volatus avium dirigit Deus, ut rostrum aooain, 
aut pneterrobiu pinna turbido meatu vel leoi futura praemonsuret* 
^■-Eitts item pecudum attenti fatidicis, in species convert! suefis 
innumeras, accidentia sdunt.— Aperiunt tunc quoiiue ventura, cum 
■stuant jKxninum corda, sed ioquuutur divina. Sol enim (ut aiuot 
Phpici) mens mundi, nostras mentes ex sese veluc scintiUaa diffuri* 
ditaus, cum eas inceaderit vehementius, futuri cousdas reddiu 
tJude SibylUe crebr6 ae dicnnt ardere, torrente vi magna flamma* 
rum. Ammianus Marcellinus, i. i. c. i. p. 204, Si05. ed. Gronor. 

* Cumque magna vis videretur esse - - • in monstris procurandis ia 
hanispicum disciplina. Cicero deDiv. 1. i. c. 2. See Liv. 1. xxii. c. 44, 
cited below, cb. iii. sect. iv. article 1. 

f Le Clerc de I'lncr^ulit^, ch. i. p. S2. and Mr. Baylf sur unt 
Comete. 

I See the beginning of the preceding section. Lord Bolingbroke 
represents inspiration, according to the Pagan idea of it, merely as 
a natural phenomenon, and as grounded on a physical principle, the 
intoxicating wind or vapour explained above; whereas from the 
passage in Cicero's first book of Divination, c. 19, cited in p. 165» 
note f , it appears that that very vapour was considered as a H- 
vine afflatus. See his philosophical works, vol. i. Essay 1. It mutt 
be acknowledged, however, that lord Bolingbroke was in this in* 
stance misled by men moire learned than himself, who have con- 
sidered tliat as natural magic (according to the modem acceptation 
of it) in which dannmu were not thought to be concerned ; without 
reflecting that what w« now call wanimaU fuUannr was regarded by the 
asdeat Heathens As ommclctf and divine. 
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■* 
]igence, bat 2l fore-perceiving motion*^ and a sove- 
reign influence on every thing here below. This 
jiotion lay. at the foundation of divination by art. 
With regard to natural divination, as by fury, for 
instance, excited by certain exhalations ; this was 
founded on a supposition of the divinity of the earth, 
out of which those exhalations are generated, and 
of the sun (called the mind of the world), to which 
they owe their virtue f. Thehumaj soul itself (which 
was thought to be a particle of the divine air or spirit, 
to le taken out from God J, and to have existed from 
eternity,) was believed to have a presaging faculty, 
which exerted itself under several favourable circuni- 
Btances §. As from the imagined existence of these 
gods they concluded there must be divination, so from 
the apprehended reality of divination they confirmed 
themselves in the belief of the existence of the gods [f. 
Hence Maimonides reproaches every magician as an 
idolater 4- ; and Pliny ascribes all the splendour of ma- 
gic to religion**. The Heathens bad other gods be- 
sides the objects of nature, viz. daemons, or deified 

•Perennium corporum prxsentiendi (a/, prxssiuiciiti) xnotu. 
Sec, Ammianus Marcellinut, cited in note, p. 166. 
. f Plutarch de Defectu Orac. p. 436, £. iSce albu note f , p. 165, acd 
cote ^ p. 177. 

\ £x ipso Deo decerptus, ex univer&d menie dellbatus. Cicero's 
Tusc. Quaest. v. et de Seoectute. 

§ Cicero de Divinat. 1. i. c. 5, 31, 49, 5i, 59. 

I Si divinatio sit, dii sint; et si dii sint, sit diyinatio. Cicero de 
2lat. Deor. 

4 Mor. Nevoch. p. 445. Omnis magus citia dubium est idolobtnu 

••Nat. Hist. 1. XXX. c. 12. 

human 
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bumaii spirits ; and from thcar subordinate mlntstry 
and mediation, and that of wicked spirits, divina- 
tion, prophecy and magic were thought to proceed*. 
The assistance or influence of the gods was obtained 
by a great variety of rites and sacrifices, adapted to 
thiir respective natures t; by the use of charms and 
superstitious words J, by ceremonies and supplica- 
tions. SometimedL we find the power of inchantiDg>' 
ascribed to noxious herbs and drugs §, but not exclu-^ 
sively of the assistance of the gods, who were in- 
voked to give them efficacy ||. The magicians pre- 
tended, in the proper use of their art, (for it was 

* Herodot. 1. ii. c. 83. Plat, in Sympos. in Epinomi je, in PiipBdro ; 
Porphyr. apud Euseb. Prsep. £v. 1. iv, v, vi. et de AtMtinentU, L ii. 
Janiblicii. de Myst^. Apu!. Apol. Id. de Deo Socrat. Plutarch. 4o Be- 
fect. Orac. cited in note f, p. 165 6, et Pythagoras apud Diogen* 
Lricrt. in Vita Pythag. n. fJ'J. p. 514. 

f Ritu di verso placitx. A.umlanus Marcellinus, I, xxi. init. 

fThe famous Ephesiaa Letters^ which were certain barbarous 
word* used as channs, may !)e seen in Hcsycbius, or in Dr. Sykoses 
hiqulry, p 61. See his Funher Inquiry, p. 66. Ovid says, 
C^irmina sangjinea dcducunt cornua lunx, 
Vl revocant niveos soils euntis enuos. 

§ Thus the wirch in Virgil, Eel. viii. says. 

Has herbas, atque haec Ponto mihi lecta venena 
Ipse dedit Moeris ; nascuntur plurima Ponto, 
His ego sacpe lupum fieri, et.se condere sylvis 
Mcsrin, sspe animas imis excire sepulchris> 
Atque satas alio vidi traducere messes. 

II Theocritus^ Id. ii. They likewise thought Quamvis plantam 
siam habere stellam, quemadmodum et onmibus anioialibus et me- 
tailis certa sidera adsc^cj^t. Maimon. Mor. Nevoc. I iii. c. 37. 

I taught 
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taught as such,) to a po\\-er of compelling* the gods 
to execute their desires and commands. 

Upon the principles here explained, all the pre- 
tences amongst the Pagans to divination and sorcery 
(and every other t species of magic) were founded ; 
wlicther those pretences were carried on by the priest, 
tinder the protection and for the service of the state J ; 
or for the purposes of private gain by the lowest or- 
ders of magicians §, conjurers and witches^ generally 
(tbodigh seldom' effectually) proscribed or prohibited 



^ They acted caeca coactonihi numinum violentii. Enchantresses 
boasted that th^y had power over the gods. Lucan. 1. vi. ver. 606, 
74^. Ovid. Mrtamor. L vii. ver. 1 92. 

f I have taken no notice of that species of magic called theurgy, 
(!^iou^yt»i) because it principally consisted in a fanatical pretence to 
communion with daemons, and a vision of their essence. So far as 
it was thought to invest those who practised it with the power of 
the gods, it diflered in one respect from that sort of magic called 
sorcery (ycfirtiec) ; theurgy invoking only the benevolent, divinities; soT'^ 
eery the misckieuous ones, whose operations were suitable to their na- 
ture. 

I That the public ministers of religion practised sorcery as well 
as divination, is certain frpm their cur^iing the enemies of the state, 
and devoting thenl to destruction. 

§ They were rather more extravagant, as well as more mischiev- 
ous, than the established priests; inasmuch as they pretended to 
know other people's fortunes, to discover what was lost, to be- 
witch, to procure love, to walk upon the water, to fly through the 
air, to raise or lay storms, to turn themselves or others into any 
skafifS) to remove com from one fidd into another, to draw down 
the moon) to raise ghosts, to stop the course of rivers, and to kii^ 
©r cure both men and cattfev &e. See Ovid*^ Mctamor. 1. vH. ver. 199. 

by 
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bylaw*. Whatever difference there might be be- 
tween them^ the Scripture brands them all as shame^ 
less impostors, and reproaches them with an uttct 
inability of discovering or accomplishing any thing 
supernatural. The prophet Isaiah having foretold the 
destrifction of Babvlon, so famous all over the world for 
divination and astrology, thus proceeds to insult th^Ct 
proud city t : Stand now with thine inchantments, and 
with the multitude of thy sercerieSy wherein thou hast 
laboured from thy youth; if so be th(m shalt be a(iUt$ 
profit f if so be thou mayest prevail. Thou art wearied 
in the multitude of thy anmcils r let now the astrolo-^ 

m 

gersy the star-gazers j the monthly prognosticators 
stand up J and save tlieefrom those things which shall 
come upon thee, from that destruction, which, h<J 
tells them, with their various methods of divinatioit 
and sorcery^ they would be unable either to foresee 
or prevent. The same prophet thus warns the Israel- 
ites against having recourse to the Heathen divineri 
for instruction : Should not a people seek unto theif 
godP Whom then should you consult but the God 
of Israel? For the living to the deadX? that is, Is it 
not absurd to consult the dead concerning the state of 
the living, of which the former are ignorant ? Or th^ 
meani&g may be. Instead of the living God^ will you 
have recourse to the dead ? The Heathen gods were 

* Concerning conjurers and fortune-tellers, who were called mtu- 
tkemalici, Tacitus says, They are a fallacious sort of men, quod ia 
cjyitate nostra et vetabitiir semper, et retinebitur. III^. I. i.<^ 22. 

f Isaiah xlvii. U, 12, 13 

^ Isaiah Tiii. 18, 19. 
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dead men : and the oracles were placed in their tem- 
ples, which were their sepulchres. Moreover the Hea- 
then diviners preiendcd to call u|> the souls of the de- 
parted, which were supposed to possess a prophetic 
virtue ; nay, by an inspection of the entrails of boys 
who had suffered a violent death, they hoped to dive 
into futurity*. The language of Isaiah implies, that 
it was unpardonable stupidity, in any or all these 
ways, to expect any instruction or information from 
tbe dead. When Jeremiah thu« warns the Jews, 
Learn not the way of the Heathen^ and le not afraid of 
the iigns if heaven^ whose appearances were thought 
to'jK)rtend particular calamities; he pronounces the 
customs of the Heathens ram, on account of the 
utter ignorance and impotence of their godsf, who 
could not be supposed to convey to others that know- 
kdge and power which they did not possess them- 
selves. And thus Jeremiah describes the prophets who 
were not sent of God, They prophesy unto you a false 
vision anci divination , and a thing of nought ^ and the 
deceit of their heait X' On other occasions he ad- 
dresses the people of God in the following strain : 
Hearken not ye to your prophets^ nor to your dimners, 
nor to your dreamers, nor to your inclianterSy nor to 
your sorcerer s» For they prophesy a lie unto yon §. The 

* To these methods of diirination Justin Martyr refers, A pel. i. 
p. 27, ed. Thirlb. VtxtMfieiitriMs /Ktv y»^i xtct «/ mitm,^»^»tv m'a^v tfr^ 

\ Jerem. x. 2, S — 8, 14. Compare 1$. xli. 23, 24. 
^ Jerem. xiv. 14. § Ch. zzvii. 9, 10. 

sacred 
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sacred writers do at all iiine« brand those who exer- 
cised the arts of divination and sorcery, as liars*; 
and the arts tliemselves as lying vanities \^ th^ most 
absurd and groundless delusions imaginable. What 
stronger language could they Have used, supposing 
them to have believed (as they certainly did believe) 
all the magic of the ancients to have had no other 
support than human artifice and falsehood ? 

Notwithstanding this clear decision of the point by 
the divine oracle», many Christians have contended 
for the supernatural power and efficacy of Pagan di* 
vi nation and sorcery. This point was maintained by 
the Fathers iif particular, who ascribed tl« efficacy of 
magic to evil daemons ; as some of the Heathen phi- 
losophers also did %• It was a very pn^vailing opinion 
in the primitive church §, that magicians and necro- 
mancers, both amoniTst the Gentiles and heretical 
Christians, had each their particular daemons perpe- 
tually attending on their persons, and obsequious to . 
their commands, by whose help they could call up 
the souls of the dead, foretell future events, and 
ptrform miracles. ** In the case of idolatry, they 

• Riiali xliv. 25. Jerein I. 3ff. 
. f PoHlin xxxi. 6. Jonah ii. 8» 

\. Eusebius's Prsep. £v. 1. v. c. 4, hu this inscription, Urn nv vom' 
(fMv ^citfAtvMv u»atf <ra 9ra^» vatt linvt fiavTua n ku* ^^n^Tn^ta, And St« 
Austin (de Civ* Dei, L. viii. c. IG.) says. Inter cxtera etiam didt 
[ApuleiusJ ad eos [dxmones | pertinere divinattones augurum, arus- 
picum, vatam, atque sumniorum. Vid. Minuc. FeL p. SO, ed. Lugd. 
Bat.) and see above, p. 169, not« *, Porphyry de Abstin. 1. ii. § 41. 
p. 85, says, ii» fjuvm rent rta*rtaj¥ Hnt 19 vara yittivtiM tKnkurms, 

^ See pJT Middleion's Fcee loquiry, p. 6G. 
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imagined daemons to assume the names and to act the 
parts of the Heathen gods ; and in magic to assume 
the forms of departed souls, and to appear under the 
names of those who were called up from the dead ; 
and, as such, to answer all questions which should 
be demanded of them *.*' As what was urged above t 
against the former supposition, concludes with equal 
force against the latter ^ I need not show how incon- 
sistejit this is with the Scripture account of the ma- 
gicians, as utterly unable to support their pretensions 
by any works or predictions beyond human power 
and skill. It will be necessary, however, to examine 
what is alleged in support of the contrary doctrine. 

1. It is alleged *• that the names by which the se- 
veral sorts of diviners are described in Scripture imply 
a communication with spiritual beings/' Those who 
urge thia argument do not always distinguish between 
the Scriptures in their original languages, an4 in the 
f ranslation now in use, which (like most other trans* 
lations, whether ancient or modern) was made by per- 
sons deeply tinctured with the vulgar superstition, 
and often on that account docs great injustice to the 
original. That phrase, a familiar spirit J, or familiar 

spirits^ 

* Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry, p. 70. f Page 158. 

f This phrase (which decort Lev. xix. SI. ch. xx. 6, 7. Deot. 
xviii. II. 1 Sim. xxviii. S, 7, 8, 9. 3 Kings xxi. 6, ch. xxiii. 24. 
1 ChroD. X. 13. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. Is. xxix. 4. ch. viit. 19;) bai 
nothing in the original to answer to it but ym ob (or oboth in the 
plural number) which signifies a boUfe (which amongf»t the ancients 
somewhat resembled our bladders), Job xxxix. 19; and hence came 
to denote a person whose belly is distended as a bottle, and is ap- 
piied particularly to thbse persoos who delivered oracles as from 

their 
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spirits^ which occurs so often, is thought to be ait 
instance oF this kind. But even supposing the origi- 
iial word to be rightly translated, il cannot be inferred 
irom hence, that the sacred Writers believed that any 
persons were really assisted and inspired by a familiar 
spirit. They could not allow, and meant only to 
characterize, their pretensions. The Scripture, as it 
describes the Heathen deities by their usual appella- 
tions, (gods, lords, daemons,) which are expressive 
not of what they really were in themselves, but of 
what their votaries l>elieved them to be*; so it call* 

all 

thctr bellies, swelled, as it was believed, by some diviae affiaius. 
Accordingly, it is generally translated by the LXX tyyxfv^ifiu^sf : 
a word which eJgTiiiics those who speak with their mouths shut, so 
ik&td se«m to speak oiit of their bellies. But thougfh the word, ix- 
cordiiig to lis strictest ctymolog;/, niig^ht denote on'y a Ivlilede':lie4 
person ; yet as it is the word used to describe these v/ho pretended 
that their bellies were inflated by a divine energy, by the persons 
who l>elievcd the reality of those pretences; our translators are not, 
perhaps, wholly to be condemned for the manner in which they 
render it. (See below, ch. iv. sect. ii. p. S06.) 

But it is not so easy to excuse them for the manner in which they 
have acquitted themselves on another occasion. I refer to their re- 
presenting Simon, the magician, as beicitchiiig the Samaritans; and 
hereby giving a seuse to the word t^wran, Acts vili. 9, clifFerent 
from what they themselves have pat upon ,f |i«'rar0, in the 13th verse, 
which they justly render he woytdered. Simon had been exercising 
the magical arts in Samaria, and thereby raising the as/omshmmt of 
' the inhabitants. But the sight of genuine miracles discovered at 
once the vanity of the most artful imitations of them, and astonished 
and convinced Simon himself, who had so long raised the astonish* 
ment of others. Vid. Schmidium ad Act. viii. 13. 

•Sec above, p. 161. In like manner Jeremiah calls particular ce- 
lestial 
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all those persons who pVetendetl to any intercourse 
with the gods, by their common names, (prophets, 
magicians, necromancer^, diviners, sorcerers, monthly 
prognoslicators, &c.) though these names were at nrst 
assumed by the pretenders themselves, to enable them 
more successfully to carry on their impostures, or 
conferred on them by the superstition of the people. 
Whatever pretensions or claims these names may im- 
ply, it is sufficient that the Scriptures deny them any 
answerable powers or performances. And therefore 
when St. Luke speaks of the damsel at Philippi as 
possessed with a spirit of divivation^ or of Apollo''^, he 
meant only to describe her pretensions, and the com- 
mon belief concerning her. Dr. Sykes was of opi- 
nion that this woman had merely acquired a trick of 
speaking inwardly, as from her belly, by the discovery 
of which she was disabled from playing it any longer; 
while others plead that she was really inspired. Both 
parties equally forget that a spirit of Python or Apollo 
denoted in the language of antiquity, not only the 
inspiration of Apollo, but also that raving and mad- 
ness which were the eflfect of that supposed inspira- 

lestial appearances the sign» ofheaveiiy because the Heathens regarded 
them as such, ch. x. 2. And who scrii^)Ies to say, Such a person lells 
fortunes, when nothing more is meant than that he pretends to 
do it ? 

* Acts xvi. 16, J 8. TlHVf4.a vrv6mcs, a fpuit *ff Pyihm or /4pollo. This 
is manifestly the language of the Pagans, which St. Luke adopted, 
because it served to describe the care of the dameel. He cannot be 
supposed to allow that Apollo (wheiher the word here denotes a 
hero god, or the sun,) imparled to her the power of prophesying. 

tion 
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tion and possession*. And therefore the miraclb 
performed upon the damsel, or the casting out of her 
the spirit of Apollo, consisted in curing her madness^ 
and restoring her to her right mind; inconsequence 
of which the people would consider her no longer as 
inspired or possessed. 

2. The taws of Moses f against divination and 
witchcraft are thought to prove the efficacy of these 
arts ; though those laws do really prove nothing more 
than their execrable wickedness and impiety. By the 
credit of these arts the people were drawn away from 
the true God to false ones. The arts themselves were 
founded trpon the principles of idolatry!; and the 

* No prophetess wa» thought to he iaspired hut when she wm 
xn«d and raving, ii «• y»^ %n tv AiXf mi it^nrttt ml rt i» Acitnif tt^m^ 
ftutHtrat^ «. <n A. Platen. Fhstdr. p. 1220, C, D, £. otHug ym^ tvM&t 
Kpmvfirmt fiafTiMnt vtti»o »«i aXn4$tff, Id. Tim. p. 1074» D. It a^ 
pears from Meric Casauhon, (cited by Dr. Macknight, Harmonyy 
Tol. i. p- 179; 2d eA.y that to the natural diseases of mehmchoty, ^ 
madness, epilepsy, &c. enthusiasdc divinatory fits are (thought to 
be) incidental; and that when the disease is cured the enthuffasm» 
go away. 

f Exod.ziii. 18. Le^ lix. 26, 3U eh. xx. 27.. Deut. xviii. 10, \K 
Would it not be in vain to make laws against those whose miraculous 
power could, prevent their execution 2 

I This was proved above concerning divination, p. 167. Witch^ 
craft aba, and all magical rites, had a reference to the btavenljr 
bodies. NuUum autem magicum opus sine siderum respectn et con- 
sideratione potest pecfici. Maimon* Mor. Nevoc. pars. iii. c. S7(* 
He further observes, that, the belief of their power to.hui't or help 
necessarily led mankind to worship them. Accordingly both witch* 
craft and divination are joined with idolatry,. 1 Sam. xv. 22, 2S. 
Isaiah ii. 6 — 8. ch. xlvii. 12,13. Jerem.xxvii. 9, 10. £s5ek.ixi..^l,22i. 
iN^uxn iii. 4. Micah v. 12« 
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rites and placatory sacrifices which attended them 
.were in their very nature act* of idolatry, that is, 'of 
high treason against the Jewish state, over which 
Jehovah presided as supreme Governor. It was 
necessary therefore that every magician should be put 
to death, because every magician was an idolater. I 
add, that many of the rites of magic were flagrant 
immoralities ; for those who anciently practised witch- 
craft mingled dangerous drugs with their composi- 
tions, and, on account of the real mischief they here- 
by did, are often ranked with poisoners^. Amongst 
other detestable methods of divination, one was the 
.murder of infants and others, who were sacrificed on 
purpose, that by raking into their entrails they might 
gain an insight into futurity; as appears from the tes- 
timony of Herodotus, Cicero, Lucan, Juvenal, Taci- 
tus, Philostratus, Porphyry f, and many other learned 
Pagans ; as well as from the intimations of the sacred 
writers j:. Sorcerers and sorceresses were supposed 

* • The Hebrew word mecashephim^ which we translate sorcerers, the 
LXX render by ^^ftmxovt, 

f Jacobus Geusius, in his book entitled Victimae humans, pars i. 
tap. 19, 20, 21, cites these and other Heathen writers, to show 
how very frequently human sacrifices were employed by those who 
practised divination and magk. The Cimbri ripped open the bowels, 
«nd from them formed a judgement of future events. Strabo, 1. vii. 
p. 451. (compare Porphyry de Abst. I. ii. § Si,) The Celtm divined 
by the agonies and convulsions of the men ytho were offered for 
a sacrifice, and from the e£^ion of their blood. Diodor. Sic. L v. 

p. SOo. . 

I Deut.zviii. 10,11. 2Kingsxvii.l7. ch.n.6, 2C]u:0]|,szxiii.6^» 
£zek.u. 26, SI. 

10 
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to perform all their amaauog works by the assistance 
of the souls of young boys^ who had been violcDtl)? 
put to death for that purpose, and then called oip^ 
from the dead by ineffable adjurations*". Now migbi 
it not be very fit, severely to punish these exiemal 
acts of' sorc€ry'\i without entering into the question^ 

wbetbet 

* In Horace's epodes, 1. v. ep. 5. ver. 12, 43^ the person murderol 
by the sorceress Caaidia is puer, iippube corpus. The author of 
that very ancient though spurious work, the RecognitMns t^ Sl CUf* 
mens, represents Simon Magus as saying, Pueri incormptiy et violeii- 
ter necati, anlmam adjuramentis ineffabilibus evocatam adsistere 
mihi feci ; et per ipsam fit omne quod jubeo. Ed. Cotelerii, p. 513. 
See Euseb. Hist. £ccles. 1. vii. c. lO. Chrysostom and others, oiteA 
by Cotelerios in, his note on this passage of Clemens^ This kind of 
divin^ljUon was called fi^if$/i»vrt*9. On such rites of magic, tee 
Broukhusius on Tibulhis, 1, 11, 45. and Fabricius, Bibl. Antiq^ 
p. 417, 419. 

f This is not a groundless distinction r for the laws of Moses are 
levelled, wholly against the external acts of sorcery, as appears froti» 
all the laws referred to in p. 177, notef, and particularly from Deut.. 
zviii. 10, 1 1 , 14, There shall not he found amongst you any one that maketk: 
his son or hisdaughter to pass through the fire, or that iiseth divination ; or an- 
observen oftimeSi or an inchanter, or a 'witch, &c. Amongst those who 
believed the supernatural power of sorcery, laws were framed against* 
its supposed effects. The Roman law Ibrbad bewitching^ the fruits oS, 
the earth, and drawing their neighbours* com into their own fields; 
by charms. Apud nos in duodecim tabulis cavetur, ne quis alieno$^ 
fructtts excantftsset. Seneca, Nat.Qottst. 1. iv. c. 7. Seneca adds, **Ovit 
ignorant ancestors imagined that showers could be procured or driven 
away by charms ; but we need not go to any school of philosophy 
to teach us otherwise.*' As tlie Romans became more enlightened^. 
the style of their law was altered. The Lex Cornelia, usually cited^ 
as a law against sorcery, forbids poisoning, et mala sacrificia, Liv. 
Deead. L 1. 8. which may serve both to explain .and vindicate the 
law« of Mws for the punishments denounced against the sam^, 

crimes^ 
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whcthtr they w^rc or were not of Skny efficeccy to pra- 
eure supernatural assistance ? 

« 3. Pretensions to divination (it ts further pleaded) 
could nnt have supported tkeir credit in all the Hea- 
then natiortSf and through all ages^y if some instances 
of true divination had not happened^ however rare 
we may suppose them to have been. This last argu- 
inent (which was considered in a former chapter*) 
proceeds on a supposition notoriously false; for 
diviners of all sorts, observers of times, inchanters, 
witches, wizards, ventriloquists, and necromancers,, 
did not support their credit in the manner here alleged,, 
and never were in any reputation with Pagans of a 
libera) mind and education. And from Christians, 
whose zeal for the <:redit of ancient magic thus trans- 
ports' them beyond the bounds of truth, we appeal ta 
Heathens of understanding and virtue, it) vindication 
of the censure passed upon every species of magic 
by the prophets of God. Cicei-o, the greatest master 
of reason and learning among the Romans, and in alt 
respects aL'itty able judge of this subj^ect, condemns 
the oracles of Ihe Heathen gods as ti'iihtr Jake , or 
. obscure J or ambignonSj (so as to require other oracles 
to explalli. them,) or as true only by chance or acci* 
dent f^ We find both Saphocles. and Euripides upoa 

the 

crimes, and to show how nnreasonabry this divine TegTslator has 
been reproached, on account of these laws, with a spirit of perse- 
cution. 

• Chap. ii. sect. if. p. 44'. 

f Partim flilsis, ut ego opihor; partiin casa veris, ut fit in cmni 

oratioQe nepissime^ partim flezilo^uis et obocurit, vt interprer 

^ egeat 
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the public theatre at Athens (a city greatly addicted 
to superstition and idola'try) passing a similar censure 
upon the Pagan soothsayers and diviners*, or re- 
presenting them as men actuated only by the love 
of money f. Pindar in his Olympic odes J, which 
were all composed to be sung on the most public 
occasions, and probably at the solemn sacrifices 
offered to the gods, affirms that they have bestowed 
upon mortals no sure presage of things to come. And 
in still earlier times Hesiod§ had maintained the 
same opinion. What various rites of superstition 
^were practised by such Heathens as were lost to all 
reflection, whereby they guessed what should hap- 
pen to them, we learn from Theophrastus in his 
Characters of superstition, and from Phitarch in his 
cook on the same subject || : but we find them derided 

e^-eat interprete, et son ipsa ad sortes referenda sit ; partim ambi* 
gciis. De Divinat. 1. ii. c. 56. In the 25th chapter he argues against 
divination by art^ in the whole extent of it, from the obscurity: oi the 
si;^s. It appears likewise from Cicero in the same book, (as also 
ff om Strabo, 1. xv.) that astrology was rejected by astronomers aad 
t ae best philosopliers. 

• ■■ ■■ ■ Tij 3t fiMvrit »rr *" mntf j 

*Oe tXiy* mXf)4fii it$XXa ii yptviti Xiyu 

TuX"*' *^** ^ f'^ ^**X*i> ii'tx*^'^** ^ '^^^- ^^r* 95ff. 

•)• T« ffutfnnw ya^ *et* ^tXei^yv^it y%*ot, Sophocles Antigone, 1607*. 
Vide etiam CEd. Tyr. S95. et Euripid. Iphig. iu Aul. 520». 

\ Ode xii. L 10. 

'Orrif ftv uUtn Zum; u»f aiytoxfiu* 

Hesiod. Fragment*. 

I See alio Maimonidet de Jdololaitria, c»xl ^ 4, 5» 6b. 
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by Terence in his Phornaio*. Nor were there any 
men of understanding who gave countenaiice to any 
of the modes of divination^ unless from a principle 
of compliance with vulgar prejudices, or for reasons 
of state t* Amongst the Heathens no imposture was 
censured as unlawful, , which was judged to be use- 
ful J. With regard to sorcery ; the pretended effects 
of it, as they are described by the Heathen poets §, 
ire too extravagant to be confuted, and their be^it 
writers treat the art itself with derision. In proof of 
tliis, I appeal to Horace ||, Cicero 4., Seneca**, Dion 
CassiusftjQuintus CurtiusJJ,Tacitus§§, and Pliny||||, 
besides others already taken notice of; and indeed to 
all the Heathens whose understandings were not to* 
tally depraved by superstition. The miracles said to 

• * Act IV. 8c. 4. 

f Existimo jus augurum, etsi divinationis opinione priocipio con- 
ititutam sit, tamen postea reipublicae causi consenratum ac retentmn* 
Cicero de Divinat. I. ii. c. 35. see also c. 33. From the same political 
motiTes, the wisest Heathens countenanced the popular idolatry. See 
August, de Civit. Dei, I. rv, c. 3, 23, 27, 81 . 

\ Plutarch. 1. de Socrat. Genio» p. 579, 580. 

5 Ovid. Met. l.vii. fab.2. L 199, &c. Virgil. EcL viir. JEn. iv. 
Lucan. 1. de Bello civili^ vi. ManiL 1. i. Tibullus, 1. i. eleg. 2. Sec 
above, p. 170, note §. 
' II Epist. lib.il ep;S.LS06. 

^ De Nat Deor. Li. Cum poetamm autem errore conjtmgere licet 
portent'a magorum;, ^gyptioramque in eod«m g^ere dementiam. 
And in his 2d book of divination, where he delivers his own senti- 
ments, be says, in reference to magical operations^ Num igitur me 
cogisetiamfabuUs credere? $te* 

•• Nat. Quaest. 1. iv. c 67. \\ Lrlif. p. 49a 

\\ L.vii. c 4. §§ L.i.c.22. 

Nat. Hi&t, L Tax* c. 1^ 2, 3. LacEvi c.4. 

fee 
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be wrought amongst th^ Pagans were not believed by 
the historians * who rel^^te them ; and the philosoplier^ 
treated them as fables f. If magic was able to sup*> 
port some reputation in ages of gross ignorance^ 
through the superior knowledge and fraudulent con- 
trivances of those who exercised it: yet whenever 
learning revived and became general, it never failed 
to sink into contempt. It did so in the same age in 
which the Gospel gained a general establishment by 
the credit of undeniable miracles. In vain did the 
Roman emperor Nero, by discovering the most extra- 
vagant fondness for magic, and sending for the ^lost 
eminent professors of it from every quarter of the 
world, endeavour to support its sinking reputation* 
Pliny informs us, that all that Nero gained by his at- 
tempts was an entire conviction of the folly of magic^ 
And he observes himself, that if at any time magi- 
cians perform extraordinary things, it is owing to the 
efficacy of their drugs, not of their magic art J. 

* Quae ante conditam, condendamve urbem, poeticis magit de- 
cora fabuHs, quam incorruptis rerum gestarum monuhientis tradiin- 
tur, ea ne<; afErmare nee refellere in ammo est. Datur hzc venia 
antiquitati, ut mi«cendo humana diTinis, primordist urbium augu»- 
tiora faeiat. liv. Proctm. After reciting several prodigies, lAvy 
jidds, £t alia ludibria oculorum, auriumque, credita pro verify 
1. jcxii. c 44. See Liv. 1. xxiv. c. 10. 1. xzii. c 3. et Qiuntus Curtiu^,. 
1. ix. c. 1. . 

f In reference to Heathen miracles, Cicero says, 1. it. de Divinat. 
Nihil debet esse in phiiosophia commentitiis fabellisloci* Concerning 
Cato, he. tells us in the same book, Mirari se aiebat, quod XK>n riderec 
aruspex, aruspicem cum yidisset. 

t ki hk iwmficM aitei pgUere^ mm magicatk Kat. Kst. t stx, 
C.2. 

Nowj 
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Now, inasmuch as magic did constantly lose its 
credit, just in the degree in which men exercised their 
understandings, it certainly was not supported by any 
supernatural power. 



SECTION IV. 

Concerning the false prophets as spohen of in Scripture, tn 
which the following passages are explained, Deut. xiii. 
1—5. Matt. xxiv. 24. 2 Thess. ii. 9. Rev. xiii. 13, 14 j 
together with several others, relative to the false teachers 
in the apostolic age. 

TkAT the pretences to inspiration and miracles, made 
by false prophets, in support of error and idolatry^ 
should be branded in Scripture as the sole effects of 
human craft and imposture, is what might be natu- 
rally expected from those writings, which do not allow 
the power of inspiring predictions^ or of working 
miracles, to any Pagan deity, or to any evil spirit. 
For, from what other quarter was it ever imagined 
that a false prophet could receive any supernatural 
support? It will be necessary, however, to examine 
the several passages of Scripture which speak to this 
point, inasmuch as they have had a sense assigned 
them absolutely inconsistent with the principles al-» 
ready established. 

1. 

I shall begin with considering that celebratectwara- 
ing of Moses to the Israelites i If ihere arise amongst 
you a prophet^ or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth 

thee 
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thee a sign or a wonder ^ and the sign or the wonder 
come to pass^ whereof tie spake unto thee^ saying. 
Let us go after other godsy {ivhich thou hast not 
known,) and let us serve them ; thou shalt not hearken 
unto his words :—for the Lord your God provtth ifOUy 
to know whether you love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, — /Ind that prophet^ and that dreamer of 
dreams^ shall be put to deatlij because he hath spoken 
to turn you away from the Lord your God, which 
brought you out of the land of Egypt j and redeemed 
you out of the Iwuse of bondage*. 

Tt has l>een contended thai Moses, in this passage^ 
is laying down this general rule> viz. '^ that the true 
divinity of miracles is to be determined by the doc^ 
trines which they are applied to confirm.** It is fur- 
ther asserted, that the Jews are here required to make 
his law in particular the standard by which to judge 
of miracles; to disallow the force and evidence of 
those which opposed that law, and even to put to 
death the prophet who performed them, because he 
taught the worship of a strange god f- Thft learned 
Dr. Benson J and JDr. Lardncr §, as well as many 

others^ 

♦ Deut. xiii. ] — 5. 

f Hence Rousseau concluded that the Pa^^ans had an equal right to 
put the apostles to death, for preaching up to thciii the worship cf a 
strange god» though they proved their mission by miracles. 

t Life of Christ, p. 20*2. 

§ Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. i. p. 255, 25(!. Though 
this judicious, candid and excellent writer asserts that Moses here 
refers to miracles, yet, contrary to his usual metliod, he produces n« 
proof of his asseriioQ. Nay, he allows it to be a rule oF Scripture* 

that 
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others, were of opinion, that Moses here puts a case 
>*rhich never would happen ; but if it did. happen, and 
a miracle was performed to induce the Israelites to 
worship other gods, it was to be disregarded. Here 
it is natural to inquire, whether any prophet did ever 
arise amongst the Israelites, who performed real 
inlracles to draw them into idolatry. If no such 
prophet did arise, (and there is not the least reason to 
believe there did,) how needless was it to caution the 
Israelites against him I Nay, Moscg knew that it 
was impossible any such prophet should arise; because 
he appropriates all miracles to God *, and denies that 
the Heathen deities could support their claims by any 
supernatural works. He always represents them as 
senseless idols, and could not therefore allow them 
any power or dominion over mankind. On all occa- 
Mons he appeals to miracles, as absolute proofs of the 
divinity of Jehovah, and of his own mission ^'j and 
can he, without gross self-contradiction, h«re repre- 
sent these works as common both to the true God 
and to fival deities : to a divine messenger and a false 
prophet ? And indeed why should not a real miracle 
^equally gain credit to both or neither? be of' as great 
weight against Moses as for bim ? Moses neither 
does nor could allow that an idolatrous prophet would 
perform works truly miraculous : and the very order 
to put such a prophet to death, shows that there was 

that if any man proposes and performs a miracle in proof of his 
mission, ic would be decisive in his favdur : and yet in the case 
stated above he supposes that a miracle determines noihing. 
* This willl be shown below, ch. iii. sect. v. and ch. iv. scct.L 

no 
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no danger of his being protected from punishment by 
a miraculous power. 

The Jewish lawgiver here refers, not to true mira^ 
cles, but to those divinations amongst the Pagans by 
which the credit of idolatry was supported. J^mongsf 
other methods of divination, one was by the inter-» 
pretatiou oi portents, ostents, prodigies , mionsters*^ 
rare and extraordinary appearances and occurrences,, 
which were falsely deemed supernatural, and thought 
to prcsignify f future events. These are the signs and 
wondei's % here spoken of by Moses, and which it was 

the 

* The several species of divination are enumerated in Cicero de 
Kat.Deor. 1. ii. c. 65. Multa cernunt haruspices; multa augfuret 
provident; multa oraculit declarantur; multa vaticanationiboss 
multa somntis \ multa portemit. ^ 

f See the passage froin Herodotus, cited Above, p. 164, and note 
\j below. 

X MIM oihf a tig% and M&ID mopheifh a trooder, like the cotw 
respondent Greek words trnfiMv and Tt««r, though often applied to 
miraculous works, yet very commonly bear a different application. 
Oih denotes any mark or token, Gen. xvii. 1 1. £xod. xi)|13. Ezck. 
zx. 12, 20 ; and so likewise does the word infamy Matt. xxvi. 48« 
Luke ii. 12. Rom. iv. II. 2'The9s. iii. 17. Nor can mopAeM denote 
a miracle, Ps. Ixzi. 7. Is. xx. 3. Ezek. xii. 6. ch. xxiv. 24; or 
ntxt in the same passages of the LXX. 0th and mopheth are both 
applied to such things as point out and presignify future events, 
1 Kings xiii. 3. Is. vii. J 8. ch. xx. 3. Ezek. xii. 6, 11. ch. xxiv. 
1^4, 27; and so are both rti^sMv and rt(»s, Lpke xxi. 11, 25. Acts 
ii. 19. In Elian's Var. Hist. ). xii. c. 57, we are told, that when 
Alexander led his forces against Thebes, §1 fit* ^tat ^fif*u» acurets tutt 

<* the gods sent signs and wonders amongst them, presignifying their 
impending fate.** Polybiu9 also (lib. iii. c. x. p. 365, I. 9, cited by 
Raphellus on Matt. xiiv. £4 ) uses both these words together in the 

same 
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the business of the Pagan prophet (or interpreter of 
the will of the gods) and diviner by dreams to ex- 
pound *. And that Moses does not here refer to any 
miraculous works performed upon the spot^ but to a 
prodigy or sign of some future event, is further evi- 
dent from his speaking of the sign given, as a thing 
that might come to pass, or afterwards happen. To 
give a sign or a wonder, therefore, must mean, the 
proposing and appealing to any particular prodigy or 
portent, as a token or proof of a divine interposition, 
as a declaration of the decrees of the god3, and an 
indication of futurity. It is indeed supposed that 
the prodigy might possibly be followed by the very 
event it was said to presage; nevertheless Moses did 
not and could not admit that this completion of the 
prediction was a proof of any supernatural inspira- 

tame sense as iEIian. See also the citation from Herodotus, sect. iii.. 
p. 164, notef, where n^ms sigfnifies. a prodigy. Thefo)feowrnfl;> pas- 
sage from Livy {\. xxit. Ct 44^) may serve fUnher to explain the na« 
tare and use of prodigies : Consules duabus urbanis^ legionibus scrip- 
lis, supplegientoque in alias lecto^ priusijuam ab nrbe moTerent, 
prodigia procurarunt, qux nuntiata erar.t. Murus ac pof'tse tactx, 
et Aricix etiam Jovis atdes de coelo tacta fuerat. Et aliia ludibria 
oculorum, auriumque, credita pro veris. The pn)phetic sign and 
portent was sometimes preternatural, Homer, il. ii. 1. 308 — 324, 
but often nothing more tlian nomc very rare and uncommon ac- 
cideaisapd occurrences, Terent. Phormio, act. iv, sc. 4. 1. 24, 25, 26. 
Hence the Roman orator says, (de Div. 1. ii). Si quod rarg fit, id 
portentum putandum est, sapieotem esse portentum est, SKpius enitii 
mulum pepcrisse arbttror, quam sapientem fuisse. 

* In Homer (II. i. ver. 62.) a pw>phtt^ and an expovnder of dreams, 
are reckoned amongst the persons capable of explaining the me«vi- 
tngvf Apollo in sending the plague amongit the Greeks. Compare 
Jerem. xsvti. 9. 

tion. 
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tion. For the Hcatheii gods, according to his repre- 
sentation oF them, were as unable to foretell as they 
were to accomplish any thing. Predictions no less 
than miracles are proposed in Scripture as signs of 
a prophet's mission. When a prophet spoke in the 
name of the true Gody and the event foretold did 
not come to pass, the Israelites were to conclude 
that the prophet spoke entirely from himself*; it 
being impossible that Jehovah should either bd 
deceived himself or deceive fiis creatures. On the 
other hand, if his prediction (of sgch future events 
as human reason could not foresee) received its 
accomplishment, they were to regard him as a pro- 
phet t« But a person who spoke in the name of a 
false or idol god was to be rejected, notwithstanding 
the accomplishment of his (conjectural) prediction ; 
because the deity by whom he professed to he inspired 
was a mere nullity, and therefore could not inspire 
him with any supernatural knowledge. The very 
supposition, that the Pagait prognosticator might in 
a particular instance divine aright, implies that this 
was not likely to be a common case, but that his 
predictive Jiign would more generally fail of its ac* 
complishment; and consequently was nothing more 
than human conjecture :{:. 
To discern the full meaning and propriety of this 

♦ Deut. xviii. 18— 22. 

f Jerem. X xviii. 9. U. xli. 23. ch. vii. 14. 

\ Against the divinity of signs and ostents we find the Heathens 
objecting their obscurity, Qux si iigna deorunk' putanda sunt, cup 
tain obscura fueniot ? Cicero d« Divinat. 1. ii. c. 25. See above, 
p. 180. 

prophetic 
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prophetic admonition, we must recollect both the 
temper and the circumstances of the Israelites. They 
were continually exposed to the artifices of the nu- 
merous Heathen priests and diviners*, who, in virtue 
of their superior skill in the laws of nature, were able 
to make very probable guesses concerning some 
events which were thought to be beyond the reach 
of human foresight; and who, no doubt by habit, 
acquired a conjectural sagacity more than common \ 
and who, at least, by the very frequcecy of tbei^ 
conjectures, could scarce be always f in the wrong* 
Whenever their predictions came to pass, they urged 
the accomplishment of their sign (sent, as they 
affirmed, by the gods) as a divine interposition. To 
facts of this nature we know the Pagans were wont 
to appeal. But this was not the worst of the case. 
Those who are strongly addicted to superstition easily 
give credit to every thing that seems to favour it; 
they remember and regard a single oracle that proves 
true, while they overlook the more numerous in- 
stances in which the oracles have failed. With re- 
gard to the Israelites, their whole history shows, that 
they bad too little esteem and relish of the chaste and 
pure worship of the true God, and were inflamed 
with the love of idolatry, on account of its licentious 
rites, and the indulgence it allowed to their lusts. 
This made them an easy prey to the delusion of fake 
prophets, and is the ground of the frequent warnings 

* 1 Kings xviii. 19. Jerem. xxvii. 9, lb. 

f For, as Cicero observes, (de Divioat. 1. ii« c. 4.) Quia est enim 
qui totum diem jaculans, non ali^uando coUimet I 

against 
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against them in Scripture. Moses here puts the case 
as strongly as possible, when he tells them : *^ Sup- 
pose that a Pagan prophet or diviner should propose 
some prodigy or extraordinary appearance, as a proof 
of the interposition of a false god, and an indication 
of futurity, and that the event should correspond to 
the prophecy; do not on this account hastily conclude 
that there is' any thing supernatural or miraculous in 
the case; neither expect that the true God should 
interpose* in an extraordinary manner at every turn, 
to prevent such occurrences as these ; which he will 
permit for the trial and discovery of your temper. If 
doubtful appearances and lucky conjectures serve you 
as reasons to desert his worship, this will be a full 
proof of your being previously disaffected to him. 
For ye know how amply he demonstrated his own 
divinity and sole dominion ov^er nature t> (so utterly 
subversive of all the groundless claims of the Heathen 
gods,) and laid you under the most powerful and last- 
ing obligations to his worship and service, by those 
stupendous and undeniable miracles which accom- 
plished your deliverance from the bondage of Egypt.'* 
From this view of the passage, it appears ihat 
Moses does not make the supposition of a prophet's 
working real miracles in the name of the Pagan 
deities; nor require the Israelites to disregard such 
works on account of the absurdity of the doctrine 

* For such purposes God might on some great occasions inter- 
pose. Hi: frustrateth the tokens of the liars, and maketh diviners mad, 
Isaiah xliv. 25. See Psalm xixiii. 10. 

f See below, ch. iii. sect. v. p. 210. 

they 
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they are designed to attest. Not the most distant 
intimation is given, that we ace in any case to make 
a prophet's doctrine the standard whereby to judge of 
the divinity of his miracles. He is here guarding 
the Israelites against the pretended divination and 
prodigies of the Pagans. And the reason he assigns, 
why they should not suffer themselves to be seduced 
by prodigies and strange events, or by the accidental 
completion of a conjectural prediction, into the wor- 
ship of false gods, is, that the claims of Jehovah had 
been already established, and consequently theirs 
confutctl, by miracles ; the validity of his claims 
necessarily inferrin«f the falsehood of theirs. It is to 
miracles alone that Moses here appeals ; by this single 
jvroof he decides the question concerning the sole right 
of Jehovah to the worship of the Israelites. And his 
reasoning is designed to prove, that the sign or won- 
der of the prophet who announced any other god 
than the god of Israel could not be really super- 
natural, lu those early ages, when eclipses, meteors, 
earthquakes, inundations, and all the uncommon 
plisenomena of nature, were represented by Pagan 
impostors or enthusiasts as the productions of their 
fictitious deities, how could Moses more efTectualiy 
guard the Israelites against these frauds and delusions, 
than by reminding them how fully Jehovah had 
asserted and vindicated his sole dominion over the 
whole natural world ; and thus showing them, that 
the events in question were the effects of that order 
and disposition which God had established at t^e 

beginning? 

II. We 
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We are in the next pUce to e^amhie (hail watniof 
o^' the Cbrifrtian lawgiver to bia disciplesy There shoU 
arise false Chris Is and faks^ prepheis^ and shali sfunff 
great signs and toondersy insofftuch that {if U u^f 
possible) iheg shall deceive the, very elect *^, 

Here o.ur Lprd has (very eigroneously, as I apqpmr 
liend) beea supposed to make hif Gospel (just.fip 
Moses in the foregoing pasiisage was supposed to oiake 
his law) the criterion whereby to judge of the divir 
nity of miracles ; aad to direct men to consider i}a% 
like works as marks ^of imposture when wrought (]y 
others, which be had appealed to, when wroi^t by" 
himself, as iniduhitablc signs of a divine mission* Bui 
if mirHclea proved him to be the Messiah, must tbfiy 
4iot equally establish the claim of any other person i0 
that character ? Were it possible they should be 
wrought in confirmation of opposite daimSf tbi^y 
would mutually destroy each other. Th^ Miondexd , 
here spoken of are emphatically styled great; and 
the end proposed by them was the deliver^ius of 
God's people ; which, to a Jew at least, coiiUl IU4 
appear to be an end unworthy of a divide interpo^tion* 
And therefore, supposing the miracles to have b^n 
really performed by false Chrises and false prophelt^ 
the Jews must either have admitted their claims 
inforced by great miracles, or have rejected thosiB of 
every other. At least, might it not have been cx^ 
pected that our Lord, to prevent the deception^ of hb 
followers^ would have laid down some sure smd |ief- 

• Mittt.»av. M. ifarkiin.flS. 

K sf^cuons 
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tpicuous rule, to enable them to judge in what cases 
gteat miracles are proofs oF a divine agency, and 
when they are evidences only of % diabolical one? 
When a prophet hat established his own mission by 
miracles^ is his barely foretellrng those of bis rivals 
and opposers a suflScitmt criterion whereby to judge 
of Iheir author ? Would it not rather he a confession 
4lidt tntracles are no certain signs of a divine mission ? 
Btit our Lord is not here warning his disciples 
against admitting the divinity of unquestionable mi- 
facles, but against hastily crediting the truth of those 
pretences to miracles which would be made by the 
pertons of whom he is speaking. This appears, as 
well from the natural import of this prophecy in its 
t>riginal language, as from the history and character 
of the impostors to whom it refers^ Christ does ndt 
sdy, *' False prophets shall show^, that is, really 
exhibii and perform, great signs ;*^ but (as the original 
word^ould have been rendered) •* they will give f,*' 

that 

* nad this be^n onr Lofd^s meaning, he would have expressed ir 
)to Jotephus does' in the passages cited below, (p. 196, note$, and 
p; 197» note |) b7 the word htf^n, 

. '^ Itik it the most natural sense of }tt^§9tt. Dr. lArdnef, in a 
l^ter which, is now before me, after ukiog notice, that although 
Whitbjt 1*6 Clerc, and other commentators, allow great things 
wierc done by the impostors referred to by Christ th this prediction, 
^et that no mix'acles are aKrIbed to them by Jose|Auft'; adds, / shall 
Hr 9bHg!td to Mr, Farmer, if he mil kt me knew the soluHoa mf this difi* 
j^4^ In compliance with this requeK, I communicated to him my 
esplicfttion of the word It/wmfn, which I had never met with in any 
writer, and which entirely solves the particular difficulty proposed 
by Dft Lardneo M weli as f em^vet tbe geatrai objection against 
r o;^^ ^r ' the 
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that \$, appeal to« promise or undertake to product^ 
such signs ; using the very language of. the Jewtih 
legislator explained above, whn represents a prophet 
as giving"* (that is, proposing and appealing to) a sigh 
t>r wonder, whether it did or did not come to pass. 
The phrase itself does not determine, whether thte 
sign given, be it the promise of a miracle or the pre!- 
diction of an event, would be confirmed or confuted 
when it was expected to be accomplished. It might 
be engaged for, and yet never be exhibited. And 
every circumstance of the prophecy contained in this 
context serves to prove, that the persons here fore- 
told would only undertake to show great signs, with- 
out performing what they undcTtook. But I shall 
argue chiefly from the history of those persons iti 
whose appearance and pretensions this prophecy re- 
ceived its completion, and which must be allowed to 
be the best key to the int'erprctation of this prophetiV: 
warning. 

Our Saviour here refers to those impostors who 
sprung up in Judea in the interval between the deli- 
very of this prophecy and the destruction of Jerusac* 
lem. As early as the 45th or 46th year of the Chrid^- 
tian sera, one Theudas, who called himself a prophd^ 
persuaded great numbers to follow him to Jordaxl^ 
by telling them that he would by his own command 

the authority of miracles, whicfi uobelievers have hitherto raised 
from this passage. The doctor iu, his replf eipresset hnntelf innht 
fSoUowing terms : Yottr aiuwer is very agrtetiibU^ and wiU Ar ^irJC^fUCi 
Aeeordiogly be inserted it in hit Tntt^Mntcf, rclL i. p. 67« 
* Vent, iHi. I. in the Septvagint. 

xd divide 
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divide the river: but this confident boast ended iti bi» 
own destruction, as well as that of many of his fol- 
lowers •• About nine or ten years afterwards, Judea 
swarmed with ttiese deceivers, who led the people 
into the wilderness, and undertook to exhibit divine 
wonders \, One who came out of £gypt promised to 
. cause the walls of Jerusalem to fall down ; but the 
deluded multitudes who followed him were dispersed 
or destroyed by the Romans, suffering (to use the 
language of Josephus) the just punishment of their 
folly f. The nearer the Jews were to destruction, so 
.much the more did these impostors multiply, and so 
much the more easy credit did they find with those 
who were willing to have their miseries soothed by 
hope* Even during the conflagration of the temple 
a false prophet encouraged the people with miracu- 
.loos ^gns of deliverance^ : nor did the total destruc- 
tion of the city cure this madness ; as appears by the 
conduct of an impostor at Cyrene§, who promised to 
4kow them signs and apparitions. 

There is the most perfect correspondence, between 
the iaipostors described by Josephus and those fore- 
told by Christ, in the following {)articulars : 1. Ac- 
cording to Josephus, their appearance both preceded 
and accompanied the destruction of Jerusalem ; and 
by Christ also they were distinctly foretold both as 

* Joicph. Antiq. I. xz. c. v. § 1. 

^t Id. ib. c. ¥iu. § 6. ct de B. J. 1. it. c. xxii. $ 4»5. 

Y M. -die B. I. i. m. c. V. $ S. 

$ Idt ib. 1. yfiif c ki. '§ I. gnfum mm f «r/t«r« }ii|iiy Swt^x^Mffum* 

the 
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the distant* signs and forcpjnncrs, and as the twarcff 
and more irpmediate attendants, of that great and 
awful catastrophe. ^. Our Saviour describes tbem 
as severaHy assuming the double character of a prophel 
and of the Messiah: and arcr>rdiitjc to the Jewish 
historian, they both pretended to tn9pH*atioii and 
prophecy J, atnl undertook the peculiar office of the 
Messiah §, the deKvcrance of God's people from their 
enemies. 3. They shall give (or undertatte to exhibit) 
great signs and wonders^ says the prophecy : and the 
history relates the fact in perfectty correspondtiig 
language, ** They promised to show or exhibit CTtdenl 
wonders and signs J.** 4. Does our SaTioof say^ that 
by their confident promises of miractes they wouKt 
deceive mtmff^ of t^hc unbelieving Jew»| and the wry 
ekei, or Chrktietns themselves^*, were that possiMe^ 
that T85 eouki this well he supposed of persons wh* 
c^rttitity ktl^v that the Memiah was akeady eotof ? 
Josephns informs us that these impostors drew away 

* Matt, "tjtxf, 5. Mark ^iii. S. Luke «xi. 8. 

f Matt. xxtv» fi. Mzx\ liii. 9%. 

% At they st]rle4 th^mselTet prophets, 10 they profesied to sd 
^Htx'"!!^'^* ^tf^ff^i ufuUr pretence qf a diving affaius, Joseph, de &• I* 
1. ii. c. xiii. } 4. 

$ Luke xxiv. SI. and Grot, in loc. 

II Ai^ip ym^ 9i^^M **»iyn rt^Tm luu rii^N«> ^(Mffp]|< Aat« !• ^> 
c, ?iii. § 6. This Unguage of losephiis senrts both to explain »ii4 
verify our Saviour^s predictioq, so as. to Tfoiwre aU y(Htoo»Mc <kmbt 
cpncemiag either its meaning or truth. 

4. Matt. xxW. 5. 

•• Ver»?4, compared with 1^wn,xvi, 13. Col.iii. IS. lTheif,i.4|. 
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vast multitudes* after them; and that under pretence 
irf dwine kispirmlion ihey raised the euthusiasm of 
the peopk to a degree of mmdnessi. ^* The very 
places of their appearance are the same in the pro- 
phecy as in the history ; tke desert or wilderness^ and 
the secret chambers or places of security in the city :(• 
6. If our Saviour calls them deceivers^, and supposes 
cU their pretences (and consequently their pseiences 
to miracles^ as well as to the Messiahsbip,} to be 
founded in falsehood; Josephus calls them by the 
€ame name §, and represents them as utterly disap* 
pointing all the promises they had made to their fol- 
'JowerSj and every expectatioa they had rsused* Kow^ 
if DO miracles were actually performed by these 
impostors, it is great weakness in Christians to affirm 
that any were foretold by Christ ; as it is virtually 
branding him as a false prophet But in the sense of 
the prediction assigned, above, it received the most per- 
fect acoompiisbment in the conduct and appearance 
of the Jewi&h impostors, who only pretended to 
mirackt. And considering how backward the Jewish 
Christians themselves were to give up all hope of de* 
iiverahce from their subjection to the Romans, it was 
an instance of the wisdom and goodness of our Sa- 
viour, to forewarn them against trusting to the f^lla- 

■ ' * On one ocoasfon he mentions m thantsantl, B. 1.1. rk, c. ▼. $ S. oa 

•mMber thirty ikwuand, 1 ii. c. liii. § 5. 

'**^ Am ^ tM tv mnittit§¥f Id. ib- $ 4. 

i Matt. zxiv. 26. Joseph. Ant. I. xx. e viiu $ 6.; and B, J. 1. ii. 
c. ziii. § 4.; and 1. vi. c. v. § 2. 

^ S UXmfM yai^ ttvi^ttTi »ai ««'«rf«fif, B. 1. 1. ii. c* xiii. $ 4. See also 
Aait/g. I zx« cviii. § 6. 

'■-'" cious 
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eioiM promises of persons who affirmed confidently 
that they were divinely raised up to accomplish sach a 
deliverance, and by confiding in whom the in£i(iiate4 
Jews weredeceived) and destroyed beyond, all recovery 
or redemption. 

in. 

. All the false teachers in the apostolic age, whether 
they reject^ or corrupted Christianity, are repre- 
sented as destitute of supernatural gifts. 

With regard even to the true apostles of Christt 
and others who really performed miracles; these works 
could not be applied by them to any other purpose 
than the confirmation of the mission and doctrines x}{ 
Christ; inasmuch as they were always performed by 
his immediate power, in professed attestation of l|j| 
authority,, and not without the actual exercise of ijutb 
in bis name, at the time of their performance. jEiow, 
then could real miracles be performed, in opposition 
to the claims or gennine doctrines of Christ, by M^ 
apqstlesi- When $U Paul says, ITe can do ^Qthif|g 
against the truih^f does not his language imply 1,^ 
no miracles could be wrought in attestation of . i))li^ 
bogdi^ He; threatens bis opposers at Coriotb.wul^ 
gomiog tp tUe^n ia a short time, tl^t t he migfU ^flPfifB 
pot ihe speech (the eloquence) nf them that wetf^fuffiA 
vp, luL iiie (miraculous) power; wiih the wau^^tpf 
which, it is evident, he here upbraids tjiem.^^.j^ 
adds. For tfie kingdom of Gad is not ia word^, ^ff^^fff 
power ; it is erected and supported by the imme^JLf|f; 
exertions of omnipotence: language that plainly in- 

• 2 Car. xiii. S^- » t 1 Cor. W. 19, 2a duVv^i 
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litnltt^, that his oppos^rs wtre nol immediately com* 
iniMkMed to publish (he gospel by God^ because he 
Ad not support the'^r claim by miracles. The power 
df ittJraclefeP ht elsewhere calU ibe sign of an apostle^} 
and on a still diifcrent occasion he thus describea 
and distinguishes hiuisclF, He"' I hut worket It miracles 
Mhnngst ynu\i could miracles then be common both 
Ca!)ith alid his opponents ? He warns the Corinthians 
against giving him occasion to exercise4lis Miraculous 
ffcwer in their punishment : • Wh^t luili fe? s/atll I 
e&rhe'iMo ym with a ted? This is not the languagci 
of a person expecti^ng miracles to be opposed by mi- 
^acteii Nay, he represents the leaders of tiie oppo* 
iiie ptfHy as supporting thetmelves wholly by artifice 
loil frand: % Such are false apesUes^ deceitful workers, 
(orTaboufers in the gospel §,) tfonsfarming themselves 
int^ihe apostles ef Christ. And no marvel^ for Satan 
himself is ttansf armed ima^eai angel rfUghi. It may 
ht ctoobted whether St. Paul i« h)t»o dpeakip^ of any 
fiAtatfformation of Satan, iti iho literal sepae of tho 
#6iidr for the bise cpostH* did not in this sense 
ClHriige themselves into the apostles of Christ, or 
iMome their ^^eme^l shape and farm. ^^ \\i^ Hh^ 
ailMtks liere referred t(» pretended to preach '^olts; 
Which H what St. Paul really did ^i Corinth : and thi« 
^oondless pretence was the sole foundation of their 
efaim to the lipostolicai character. 1 o prevent thf 
Corinthians from being deceived by such or any 
other sp^ious appearances 9ud disguistrs, he reminds 

*• 8 Cor. xK. 12. f Gal. lii. 2, 5. 

t 3 Cv* 7^ IS,, 1 4» $ i'Opkc vpwi die pisce. 

them 
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them, that the very 7r<mi characters might easily ai«^ 
same the outward semblance of virtue; that thert 
was not any temptation^ ^ even of the most infenud 
kindy which did not strive to conceal hs deformity; 
afid assume an alluring and celestial form. It is pos- 
sibte^ hoyirever, that St. Paul may here refer to at^ 
opinion^ common amongst the Heathens, that evit 
spirits could render themselves visible, at pleasure^ 
and assnme the appearance of gods autid daemons t«! 
Nor is it necessary to suppose that the dpostfe is here 
delivering his own opinion ; he may be barely illus«r 
trating his argument by a commonly received senti^ 
ment concemii^ evil spirits J. 

Both Paul and Peter represent the false teachers ai 
sedocing their folloiwers, not by miracleff, but bj 

* Dr. Boddrtdge upomhe pbce^ 

f P«rpllyiy (de AtMCiAeol. k ii. ^59-, 4O0> tpttiiimg of tpiritutl 
beings, smd evU daemons in particular, says, JU these are naturaUy^ 
invisibffs Itf mcAj but £A«y make Ihemtttves visible at pUasaire^ €^li^9- 
thnirfafm»9 Md personaU tht g9ih, Apulfiua (in Apok S<Kral.) Myt, 
At emta Ihf^hBgorkm tainri oppid^ teitlotirsi qpitM ncgirtt wnqiwi 
vktisie doBOioneat. See 2Mnl>lichtM» a^ct. ilu c 3. and PM>ph(f^ ciltdl 
bekwr, cli, iv. sect. ii. adick 51 

( Tluw sur Sdtnoiur ijevm a compatisoA beeween th^ Jewt, )kn4 
ih§^ifiU wk0 umUt tkfmighr df^pUteetj^ and thit Psabniit speaks. of tliS 
dtrf^Mer tlua 9top9 Act f«rl» l&e vsice of the cftoniten, (persons iHio. 
ttied isitiddiiiartf, DeuK. i«iii. 1 1.} with regard to^iHdch the antluNift 
«# drt^Wh'inal Histor]^ ohtenre. There it no. more occasion to nm 
deritand il titeraOy, than if he had oonpared an evil tongue to tfati 
toieo of a tyren, the chma of- a harp^* tho ejres of ik basilisl^ or 
any ether fabukHV creature, vol. iti^ p. 49i, Syo e4 . The words df 
the Fsohidstt however, are- diflere«yy imet^reted hy others. See 
the Icvned Mr. Merrick*t attMtanieasva P)tth»hii. %(h 
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fair speeches, and a base condescension to men's cri^^ 
piinal passions*. Jude describes them as not having 
the Spirit ff and John brands all their pretensions as 
imposture: Thou hast tried them tuhich say they are 
apostles^ and are not ; and hast found them liars %. 
He lays it down as an universal maxim^ Every spirit 
(or pretender to a spiritual and divine aiOatus) that 
confesseth not thai Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
ts not of God^. And Paul in like manner declares^ 
fhat no man speqldng hy the Spirit of God calleik 
Jesus accursed )H. Nevertheless, because such oppo- 
sers .of Christianity as these apostles speak of could 
not be inspired by God, it has hence been inferred 
^bat they were enabled to work miracles by the dwil. 
JSut the fermer does by no means infer the latter. 
To understand these passages, we must recollect that 
John most certainly^ and Pad 4. possibly, lefers to 
ibe Jewish antichrists **> some of whom assumed to 

> • Rom. Tvu 18. 1 Qo9, iv, 9. C«4 ii. 4, 8s :*Pet. li. 18. 

. fVer. 19. ^Rev. ii^a. § 1 >uhn iv. S. | 1 Car. ui. S. 

...4 It is immaterial id our pment purpose, wfacthtr St. Pa«l re- 
fert to the Jewish antichrists, os to tht> unbelieving Jews in gene- 
ral, who had long taught that the Spirit of God could rest on none 
\>ut on those of their owa nation, and stiU pretended to lomo of his 
gifts. The aposile therefore with gceat propriety here reminds 
phristians of two self-evident truths : thai no 7H4in spetikitig by ikt Spi* 
^ qf God calleth Jesus (one so highly approved of God 1) mrcttrad:^ 
qfid that -no man tan say that Jesus is the Ifird^ (or assert and ntaintaifli 
Chrlst's.diviue authority,) hut hy the. Holy Ghost, JDoes not this laa-. 
g(iage imply th^t all genuine miracles proceed fron» the 3pirit oi 
God? 

. . ** See what was observed above in theezplicatioixof Matt, xziviri 
24, and C9^parc^WhitJt»^09 1 loKaiv. 1%%, . 

.,, ... themselves 
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thomsUves the chlLracter of the Messiah, and all of 
whom, opposed the daims of Jesus; and did it uiufer 
the pretence.of a divine aflatus and inq>iration. Now^ 
sjpct lho6e who denied Jesus to be the Messiah 
pretended to be prophets of the true God (here'^i 
diiTeriiig from the idolatrous prophet mentioned by, 
Moses*), the apostles direct their fellow christians to 
conclude that such pretences must be false— -for tbit- 
self-evident reason, thai God cannot <;ontradict him* 
self. Since Christians allowed that God had borne 
testimony to Jesus, it was impossible he should ever 
bear testimony against him. As to any intercourse, 
with evil spirits, or assistance from thend^ these pro* 
phets did not pretend to it ; nor do the apostles charge 
them with it^ but resolve their pretensions into humian 
delusion and forgery^ as we have already seen. 

IV. 

St. Paul's prophecy t concerning the man of sin^' 
whose coming is after the working of Satan f , unih 
all power, and signs ^ and lying wonders ^^ tliougb 
fiequently urged to show that the papal hierarchy 
was to be supported by real miracles, proves the very 
contrary. Whoever considers the nature of the papal 
empire (that most flagitious and daring usurpation 

♦ Dcut. xiii. 1. I dThest. ii. 9, la 

I That this phrase, thewnrking tf Satan or ai> adrtrsary, does imC 
imply a miraculous agency, appears from the use of il> EpkM. it. S. 

$ Whoever comparts this passage with Heb. it. 4, wilt ffnd the 
same teams applied both to the miracles of P('pery and Cliriitianity ; 
aod consequently will be forced to maintain that they are ^th' equate 
iinlese tlie latter alone wereg'enuiDe^ and the former coontcffSrit.' 

on 
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6ti ihe gov^mmeut of God^ mi all the valoabk* 
rigTiM of mankind I) wilt readily admits that if evtr 
the devil had a hearty zeal for any cause^ it muat be 
ibr this ; and that he would have exerted his utmoit 
power for itft supports Nevertheless, the apoatle, in- 
stead of allowing that popery would have the advan- 
tage of true miracles, affirms that the coming of the 
ihdh of 8in was to be with all power, and signs, and 
tvottders hf aiie* ; that is, with lying, or fictitious 
powef'y mvihigns, and wonders. The apostle does not 
say that the wonders are wrought with an intention 
t6 deceive; bnt that the wonders themselves area lie, 
the sole eSect of falsehood and imposture. The 
church of Rd^ie lays claim to a miraculoua power, 
glories in ii Ira mark 6f the trite church f; and from 
hence iiifcrs the validity of her pretensions. Many 
learned protestants have allowed in part the truth of 
Uiia claim, and admitted that dome teal nnracles have 
been perfom»cd in the Roman trh^rch. But the in- 
^ired apostle braiKls them all a» deceitful tricks and 

*.This is the true i'endenngof the orrginal wonh, fm«u#i^)vfM- 
ftki keu hifotus xmi n^tirt ^^i v^tvp. The word Ui refers c^ally to all 
diKf ;^eceding terras^ and ought not t» hare beeo Kinked t» tW lost. 
'flat thepomery and signs, and watidets cfa lie denote lying or JicHtiws^ 
power, sipu and wmidtrt, by a usual Hebraism, appears from Deuf. 
uxii. ao. 2 Sam. A 15. PkV. «. Lukexri. S. Ephcs. ii. ^. 
c^ »▼. 2^. CdI. i. 3; and from the context alio, where the Kke form 
of speecb jf.uted. The man ^f sin denotes a notoriously sinfiiLraan t 
4P<t t^ dccetTabkness of unrighteousness- signifies unrighteous de- 
ceptions. Nayt in the veiy place in q;tfC9tion« the present tradshtiBa 
renders tiNwder* q/*« Ue, lying tconders, 

f Undccima nota est ftofiia ouracttlonMi. Mlarowb dr Noti» 
^clesi«> 1. iv. c. 14. 

ftbuloas 
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fabulMs legendt. 6uch; many of the best atteBt«4 
are allowed to be by the xnembcrrs of the Romaa 
communion*; and such with equal reason wemaj 
safely pronounce them all. It is not therefore the 
power of miracles, (as some maintain f) but the mak" 
ing false pretences to itj that St. Paul here (and else* 

* They confess many even of those miracles^ which were attested 
by witnesses upon ^ath» to be mere impostures. Mancctus, speak* 
iD^ of certain booes which were inistakeD for those of some emi*. 
nent satats, says» Viz crtdi potest* qjsot statim miracula de iis ia 
▼ulgu» emanaverinC, qux etiam adjuratis testibus couflrmabaiitur. 
£t tamen nullum hie erat, nee esse poterat, verum miraculum. 
Prodr. pars 2. Melchior Cauus complains, that the lives of the 
philoMf hcrsy and tke hiitiMicB of the Csesars, are written by Laer- 
tius a»d Suetonius with grfnyar. regard lo truth than the lives of th^^ 
saints by the Catholics. Aad^>ifeaking of the golden legend, he says^ 
k contains for the moflpprtsslher monsters of miracles than true 
miraetes. Other learned papists have made the like complaints', iti 
may be seen in Geddes's Tracts^ vol.iii. tract if. p. 49. £vcn th* 
miradet ascribed to the missiooaries of the Romaa church in India^ 
where they are most wanted, are denied by their gravest writerib. 
Hospinian. de Origin, lesuitar. p. 230. MiddIeton*s prefat. Dis. to 
hii Letter fh>» Rome, p. 97. aad Acosta de procuranda Itodoruia 
Salute^ eHed by the Crkerion, p^ 77> I add> that whenever anpy oae 
•f dia pidefe of tbe Roman chorch endeavours to st^>port its paca^ 
liar tcocis by supernatural wodtcs, the other orders seldom fiMl to. 
Hetect the cheat, or to treat it with aH imagmable contempt. Will 
akff one undertake to ptoduce one popish miracle, which iis eithetf 
mmf <fediMe ia ice HMure, or moit straa^ attested^ thmm fh&ttL 
whiA Icanksd papiite thnmclTtt h&^ oandempaA as impudcaft 
falsehoods? 

\ t MmUsmg (feaya .a vwy kaaied writer) i&ol any f/* <Ae JImrCiA^ 
a^radis t»er« aadmaaMc aiatterj of fact;-^t J kmt» iM wktA tte 
fcyfc p \fUame vmUgmn Ay it, ktAmkettmtiiUtnht Aot^ht mUitkriiU. 
Bithopltewtoa^aDiMgfmtoi m. thft Pk9fdM6k% fwLik 5n», anA 

wh«K\ 
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where*) assigns as one of the cliaracteristics of the 
man of sin ; and by which he is reiiiarkably distin- 
guished frojn Mohammed and other impostors, to 
whom this prophecy has been improperly applied. 

V. 

The papacy seems to be further characterised in the 
Revelation of St. Johnf: He doeth great wonders 
(or sigmX) so that lie maketkfire come down from 
heaven on the earth , in the J^ight of men ; and he de* 
ceivethihem that dwell on the earth, by means of those 
miracles (or 51^72;) whkh he has power to do in the 
sight of the beast* 

Whatever be the true sense of tliis obscure passi^. 
It ought not to have any meaning assigned it, repug- 
nant to the numerous more plain declarations of the 
divine word. If the prediction of St. Paul, which 
we last examined, brands all the miracles of popery 
as forgerieSj this of St. John cannot allow them to 
be realities. Besides, there is this material diflference 
in the two cases : the prophecy of St. Paul is deli- 
vered in much plainer terms, not under the cover of 
symbolical representations ;' but the revelations made 
to St. John were in the way of vision, in which there 
was frequent use of emblems and symbols, with wbigj^^ 
we find the whole Apocalypse abounds. And tbece* 
ibre it is more naftoral to give a 6gurativc than a lite* 

* See 1 Tim. iv. 1, 8. ei^>lained aboic, ch. iii. tect. t. p. lOS; • 

t Ch. xiii IS, 14. 

4 Xiifium. Tilt nine void it utd m the oriaiiuil in bodi ti 
thoogb rendered by our twmlafciw laraiiaw m tkt l3fk,^aBd' 
in the I4th vcne. 

ral 
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ral construction to this language of St. John. The 
making Jir0 to come down from heaven may possibly 
refer to the anathemas and excommunications of the 
Roman churchy styled the thunders of the Vaticaiij 
which are shocking imprecations for fire from heaven^ 
and were thought to expose men to its hottest ven- 
geance, (as a symbol of which they used^ in pro« 
nouncing their excommunications, to swing down a 
lighted torch from above*;) and which have actually 
set whole kingdoms in a flame, being inforced by 
princes and persons in authority, who in the pro- 
phetic language are represented by the heavens. On 
either or both these accounts, but more especially the 
former^ the fire may be said to come down from 
thence. The great signs he is here said to perform^i 
include these and other amazing artifices used by the 
pope, to persuade an ignorant and credulous laity 
that the vengeance of heaven will be armed against 
all his oppose rs. The success of these frauds, and 
the credit 'they would gain with the members of the 
Romaii commimioa, may be iutinuiited in their be- 
ing spoken of as done in the sight qfrnen, and in tlie 
sight ^ the beast. However thia may be, I can sec 
no ground to conclude, that amongst the signs here 
referred to we are to include true miracles f; both 

because 

* Sir Isaac Newtoo, ia hit ObstnrstioiM om the ApocalgrpMi 
p. 319. 

f The word 0tifmm diiiottt ngns and tokens, even though thef 
are not mincoloiis; as' we showed above on Dent. liii. I ; and it is iff 
the Apocalypse applied to turprisbg events, ch. xti. 1» a. eh. zv. 1. 
There may be a nfercact in Udi duster to thme stnunge ap- 
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because the word is applied toetb^r events; and the 
sign here particularly specified^ the thaking fire to 
i^ome down from heaven^ if understood figuratively^ 
agreeably to the style of St. John's pvophecy^ was not 
miraculous. Moreover, true mimcles are never re^ 
presented as means of delusion^ but of conviction. 

We have novt^ distinctly examined the several pas« 
sages of Scripture, which are generally thought to 
allow the claims of false prophets to inspiration and 
miracles; and I hope it appears, either that those 
passages do not refi^r to any such craims, or expressly 
deny their validity. Whether these prophets spoke 
in the name of the true God, or in the name of false 
gods, the Scriptures represent then as totally clesti* 
tute of supernatural knowledge and power, stni ex« 
pressty resolve all their pretences to them into buman 
artifice and falsehood *. This has been already shewn, 

botk 

pMraacea, (Mich as the bowing of crucifixes, the shakiog and stir- 
ring their hands and feet, motions performed by secret springs i and 
a thousand other tUngs of the like kind ;) which, though «iere 
jmnart artiicesy are represented as the cfiectsoC ihediviBepowe^. 
The imid practised by the Romaa clergy with regard to these things 
was eiposed in some remarkable instances aX the Refonnation. See 
Bomat's History of the Refonnation, voL u p. SSS. 

* Some of our htest and most approved mriters upao auiades 
affirm that God will not si^r fabe prophets to work tairacies so as is 
lay mm under a nectmly ^ ktuig dccftve4> ^M* ^fiUmiginug Jbaesl nica 
pUin euidtrue of the impaiUur** See Mr. HalieC oa Nfiraclct, wad Df. 
iMMOSi's Life ol Christ, p. 9O9»SOB.5tl9»S0Ob»8»S&l,maM. The 
fgriptafift seam to oie to deny tbfrpowcf af edit paophaca aftfarfovai 
Mu«eiet under aaydrciiaMiaacaiwiMMfefv AfiAmttimAfifAiwhoh 
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both wich respect to their preieiuled miracics and pro^ 
pheciee. I will here add a few passage* which inort 
imniediately rci'er to the latter, Moses ascribea then 
to the arrogance or presumptioH^ of the propheti 
Jeremiah ealU ih^in the visi<m cf his own heart t^ 
not the fupernatural auggestions of the deWK AM 
£eektel deseribea the fahe prophets as prophesyin|f 
out of their own hearts, ^ni following their oum sfi^ 
fit J and at' having seen nothing %• 

Before we proceed any further, let ns recollect how 
far we are advanced in examining into the sense of 
Scripture concerning the author of miracles, whether 
of power or knowledge. We have attempted to 
show that the Scripture denies the ability of perform- 
ing any^ miracles, to angels, whether good or evil; 
to the spirits of departed men ; to the Bcatben dei* 
tiet } to aiagieiansi who pretended to ao intercourse 

lum, (at the doctor sffimity p. 8S6, compare p. S04 1) if riiey iiuiy 
|lf|>^oniifdby hike propbfts, whea cltcjraboM attin if >y mihm 
^ ^sMC ittfn |o dtlttiifui; and, if pefformcd by such fnfihetH 
are 10 half at regard paid to th^, (p. SpSi) Ww are ^/^ in 
thdr own pature* ufpt of a dvsmt interpoation and a divine SAia* 
•ton ? Besidft, there CQuld \^ v^qr Httle d?^lger of any mstt*! being de« 
^e^cd by Che miradet of a filte propbet> if he was clearly and esr» 
\aAv\y penuaded that these works are np distinguifbing teit of a dh 
Tine interposition ; (as was shown above, p. 85.) There would» i^ 
f hit pate, be more probability of men's rejecting the miracles of a 
true prophet, from) an ^ipprehftisioo th||t infinite tfisdom would ndC 
fBiploy umbigiious proofs of 9 di^wM» mWoq. 

* D^ot. XTiii. eit. TAe pfn^^i kos t^^kfn U pnumftumsly% |TTD ptf 
puperbiiaii tfl tumormi animi siit. 

f Ch. xiiii. 16. In ch. liv. 14, he says, Thty pxvphtsy mnio you a 
fahe vinafit'-'-afid the deteit oflknr heart, 

I Er^k. tHi. ^y% 6ee also Zechar, xiii, 4^ 
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with them; and lastly^ to all fy\^ propheu, upon 
whatever principles ibey grounded their- pretensions. 
Now these are the only agenu wlio have ever been 
conceived as capable of working miracles^ either in 
opposition to God or without an immediate commis- 
sion from him. And consequently the Scripture, by 
4enying the miraculous power of all these, does in 
cSect deny that any single miracle has ever been per- 
formed without the immediate interposition of God. 
Further evidence of this important point will occur in 
the following sections. 



8B0TI0M V. 

Th§ Scripturu nprisent the one tru§ Gml M ihi asfa ermi^r 
tmd swereign of ihe world, whkk M gwtrm bjf Jbted c«d 

^ imariatU Latus^ To him thy appropriate all miraeies^ 
and urge them a$ demonstratimu ff his divinity and solo 

. dommian over nature, in opposition to the timms qf all 

' oihir svperhoT hmp. The ancient controversy between 
the prophets of God and idolaters stated, 

Ifi direat opposition to the numerous fictilioiis.dcities 
of the Pagans, whether they were supposed to possess 
kn original, or only a delegated power and authority; 
t|ie prophets of the true God afSnn that he alone is 
God : He is Jehavahf and there is no God besides 
Um: He is Jehovah, and there is none else*. The 
Heathens maintained the existence of local f deities^ 

*I>eut. iv. 35. b.zlv. 5, 6, 18, $1, 92, Compare cli..zUii. 10— 13. 
cb* zHt. S. 2 Sam. Tii. S3. f 1 Kin^ «x. Sa. 

whose 
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wh^se power and presence were circumscribed wiibtit 
narrow hounds. Aristotle very justly dbserves^ ^ that 
it was by no means agreeable to the system of relU 
gion established by law^ ta sufipose-God to be one 
most powerful and excellent being ; the gods in thai 
system being mutually better one than another^ as to 
many things*.'' Accordingly we find, that as cadi 
nation t had its chief deity, so several of the goda 
held by the same people were each of them supreme 
in their respective provinces, and independent of the 
rest. One was supreme ruler over the heavehSf an* 
other over*/A^ air and tvinds^ and others stiU different 
from these over the sea and earth and bell. But the 
language of revelation is, Jehovah he is Gad in Aeavmi 
aioi/e, and upon the earth leneath, there is fuma 
eleeti be exists and operates in all places^ witboiit 
limits^ and without control §• To understand this 
language^ H is necessary to recollect, that the woid 
God in Scripture denotes a governor or king; nor ii 
«lo#e included in the general idea than alitbimty and 
dominioQ.' Moses is called a god to Pharaoh | ; ' htm 
cause he was appointed to control and govern hini|« 
Judges .and- kings are frequently called godtt with se- 

* When arguing against Zeno, Aritlotie tays t*^*^ ^rmif^m tw wi f - 
r/rr«v r«» 3m». X«^*Cii»u, r»9^ ^wmrmTurt i urns f^iktwrav A.iy«9> w )«bii 
)c r§yT9 m»rm m k^/imv, «A.X« t«XX« x^iTTftfC Hm» at>.Kn^m •{ ^«t. De 
Xecrapllittd, 2SA»nJlB, et GdrgiJi, 6. 4; inter Opef. toI. ii. p. 841, 84^» 
fd. Pferit. . 

' t Ju4g«t«. 94. ^1 Deut. IT. S01 

$ 1 ^ngs yiii, 27. Pf. cxxzij(. 1—18. Is. ^ii. 13, 

lElo^vii. i. 
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ipect ta their nubjcets, over whom they lulc ^ And 
therefore when the sacred writers assert that there is 
BO other God bnt Jehovah^ they mean thai tliere is 
fto superior behig^ besides him, who has any power or 
Aiminion over siankind. Ilad thcre^ be<»i other su* 
perior beings who were vested with power over the 
husaan raee, the Scriptuvc^ we have seen f, wouU 
luive allowed that they were our gods or rulftrsk 

The Heathens either l>eUeved the eternity X ^^ ^^ 
world, or ascribed its origin^ and the generaftion of 
aninvab^ to elementary and sidereal de'riies* Ac^ 
Wording to the established system oi theoloj^, lb« 
world was begoiten, not created; at once iht offspring 
and the parent of gods^ atul t/ie^ a god |. On the 
other hand, the sacred pemaion a«oribe its eft»tion to 
Ibo sole operHioiii (or raither to the ainnghty iat 4) of 
Ibt one eternal Jehovah : His maiB the- sea^ hi$ htmd 
fmmed ihe dry land**. He farmed tht Kghi, and 
mewM ikrinsis tt« H^ cwated the hmvenB, mtd $hit 
kn4kt nnd ali fhe Aoil of tkemXti that is, the wkoh 
worlds aU the parts which oompoKe^ fsid all |he erea-* 

• * 

S..34,S5. 

f .Cll.tu. MCt. ii. p^ 151, I59« 

4 Dkodorui Sicuiim p. 6» fd. mHKioawftii 

f Soe above* p. 163. 
. I ^6f abwve lOS— a. What w C^U tbc cfieation or foniMIKioii of 
tbe workl> was in the Pag^n ■yitfm its gti^aiwnt or a roMMgintjf^ 
And their cotmogofijf or geoentioQ of ^^ world was a- iheagon^^oK 
generatio't of god*. 

4 Pc. xxxlii. ^. 9. Ps. cxivui. S, Chn. i. S. ** Pt. xct. S. 

ff Is. iIt, 7. \\ Gtn, i. 1. ch. ii. 1. Pt. xztlfi. & 

lures 
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tures that inhabit it, whiiever divine attributes and 
opcrattons might b« foolishly ascribed to any of tfaem 
by 4he Heathens. Grod asserts his sole prerogative ml 
Siicb kuigiiage as tht6 : lam Jehwah, wk$ malielk M 
things^ who Hretdieth forth the heavens alone^ ti/fto 
epreadeth abroad J he earth by myself *• This truth m 
ofteo. inculcated with the express design of guarding 
the Israelites from wofihipping the objects of na- 
lure f. 

To these false gods, and ito dasmons, the Heathens 

:ftscpibed the government of the world, the direction 

oi;* all Jnumau affairs, the calamities and prosperity of 

persrons and nations. But the Scriptures celebrate 

Jel^KXvah as the universal sovereign, who exercises an 

:absolute daminioQ over all without any rival, witbont 

,any coadjutor or partner of his tlirone; I am Je/iovah, 

and besides me there is no Saviour /^^^^-'Tkere is notm 

€dn deliver out if my hand : I will werk^ and who 

,$heil let itt^ 1 make peaee^ and create evii§. k 

waS9 indeed, the main design of the Jewish dispell^ 

sotion, to convince the Israelites and the whole worlds 

that as Jehovah created the world at first, so fee resen;i- 

•ed the govemnsent of it in his own hands; and then 

tbei>e was no superior invisible being whatevtr, bi^> 

•idea Jehovah, on whose favour the good or evil state 

of their lives did in any degree depend. This is the 

doctrine every where inculcated, in direct opposition 

to those who taught that there were invisible heiiigs, 

who were the authors both of blessings and ^amities 

* It. iliv. 24. f Deut. it. 19. Jerem. xiir. S3. 

Vb. kUii. n, 19. $Ch. zIt.7. 
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tQ laankind. The order of the natural world is rc^ 
presented as fixed % his decree, which shall not pass 
away / and governed by his iaws, which shall not be 
broken^ by laws widch he has establishei forever ami 
^ever*^ and consequently which cannot be controlled 
•by any authority except that by which they were at 
first ofxlained. If you say that the allowing a liberty 
to superior created intelligences to interpose in hu- 
man aflairs, is one of those very laws which God has 
ordained, I answer, that if they can do this of them- 
selves^ and without an immediate commission from 
God, then what the Scriptures affirm is not true; 
there are other superior invisible beings besides God, 
who can dispense both good and evil to mankind $ 
and the order of events in the natural wofM is n^ 
fixed at all, but is dependent upon the pleaaore of 
those superior beings f. 

With regard to miracles, or deviations from the 
ordinary course of nature, the Scriptures refer them 
-to Grod as their author. Nor do they ascribe them to 
bim eminently J as some % pretend, but absolutely ap* 
profiriaie them to him alone. Witness the song df 
Moses, IFho is li^e unto thee, Jehovah^ ummigH 
4ke godsf who is like ^unto tkee^ — doing wonders § f 

Whit 

* Pt. cxlviii. 6. Ft. lizxix. 37. Pi. cxiz. 90> 91. Jerem. zxii. 
S5, 96. ch. xxxiit. 25. 
f See iboTe, ch. ii. lect. Hi. 
I Dr. Syketaa Miradet, and others. 

5 Exod* XT. 11. That by wnuhrs, in this and the following pat- 
aafci, we are to undentand mirades, appears iirom the connexion 
in which the word is used. The miraclet more especially re/erred 

to 
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What words can more strongly deny to til other be^ 
ings the power of working mimcles, juid challenge it 
as the 9ole prerogative of the true God^ than the foU 
lowing passages? Blessed be Jehovah Ood, ike Gad 
of Israel J who only doeth wondrous things * / Tkaii 
art greatf and doest wondrous things^ thou art Gad 
alone t- Such lang«iage often occurs : Thou art ika 
God that doest wonders %. To him who alone doeth 
great wonders^. Whenever the »acred writers occa- 
sionally mention any particular n.iracles, whether of 
power or knowledge^ they affirm concerning every 
one of them separately what they do concerning all 
of them in general. Thus^ they affirm it to be the 
sole and exclusive prerogative of God, to raise the 
4lead II, to open the eyes of the blind 4»» to tread upon 
the wavesof the sea*^, to still the noise of its wavesff, 
to reveal secret and distant transactions |^, to foretell 
ftiuire events §§, and to search the heart of man. 
These declarations of Scripture^ though they are par- 
ticularly levelled against the false pretences to pro- 
phecies and miracles amongst the Pagans^ are no 
ftiore tQ be reconciled with the notion of the devil's 
posstssiiig a supernatural power^ than with the opinion 
of any Heathen god's possessing that power. If any 

to are those wrou^t in favour of the Israelites i eonceming^ which 
Moses dedbres, that all' the annals of time could sfibrd no instance 
of a like nature. Dent. iv. 83—86. i 

* Ps. Ixxii. IS. t Ps. Ixxxvi. 10. \ Ps. Izzvii. 14» 

% Fs. cxnvi. 4.' I Dent, zzjui. 39. 1 8aou iL 6. S Cor. \, 9. 

I Ps. cshri. a. •• Joli.il. 8. ff Pi. Ixv. 9. Ps. evil 29. 

|tDMwiiS8,29,47. \ ^ 

IS U ilil 9. ciw ukrmtu] <fa. xlvi 9» la . , ^ 
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being whafever can perform miracles^ besiiles Gud, 
it 18 not true that God alone can perforna them. 

As the Scriptures represent miracles as works pecu- 
liar to God ; so they urge them as proofs of his sole 
divinity, or of his daim to the distinguishing char 
racter of Jehovah. To give us a dearer idea of this 
▼ery important point, we must look back to the first 

: account of miracles. When Mo»es, on his being 
appointed God's ambassador to the people of Israel, 
and the court of Eg)^t, desired io be instructed by 
what title he should describe h4«n$ God was pleased 
to assume a name, which of all others was ihe most 
expressive of his nature, I AM, or JEHOVAH*. 
Soth these names are in sense the sane, and express 

. his eternal^ undertved^ and knmuiatle txiatence imd 

• 

, exeeilence f. They likewise assert this as bis sole pre- 

• jrogative ; atid iherefote necessarily imply (what aome 

think they directly express) his giving bmng iQ 4tfl 

atier things t, or his being the soverei|p) crtetor and 

absolute 

*£xbd. iii. 13, 14, 15. In the 13th verse what is commonlj 

'"trtinslated, I AM THAT 1 AM, k rendered by Mr. PuHrer, I AVI 

VE WHO AM. AcoordiBgfy^od ordcrftl Mobcb iDt«ll tW ibrac- 

- Ikest I AM h^wBt me unco you. Thougft (he word d^ be in the 

future, yet according to the genius of the Hebrew tongue it is ap~ 

, fiKcable to die present tense. 

■^ Est autem hoc nomt«> Chjeh ascher $l|ijeh> derivatum a vcrbo 
bajah, quod siguificat cs<>entiani vd existeoUain* Mmoumi. Mot. 
Mcvoc, .p. i. c. I^a. 
I Aiaswortk ^nd^otKert are of opinioiH that |fho»#b U a parti- 

'tlple of fiVl bafA mfiH ; and that -k -dots not only dgoiSf.to^ but 
Id €4kum io be. Universal Hist, vol iii. p. S60| Ml« ki die ioiefpjng 
fMTi €/l that note, p.>959» tbc IhmmA aatWva<MilaflUi.«ur^V€Oion 

.4b* 
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"absolute lord of the ^universe; This was designed to 
prevent both the Israelites and Egyptians from de- 
fer rendering Jehovah by LORD, and the LXX for rendering it 
xv^iof. though bishop Beveridge (vol. i. p. 111.) allegn that mvfut 
comet from xv^ to ht^ as Jehovah from hajah. The lait-mentioned 
writer observeny p. 1 i$S, that the word Jehovah is never tiied with 
any other genitive case after it, but sabaoth, though this occurs fo 
frequently. The title, of Jehovah or LORD of hosts (or sabaoth) 
does not denote the God of battle; as those assert it does, who wouM 
degrade the God of Israel to a level with the Heathen god of war^ 
whose peculiar province it was to preside over battles. This very 
magnificent title is given to God, on account of his being, the 
creator and sovereign of ail other beings ; the monarch, not of some 
particular people and province, but of the whole universe. He 
created the heavens, and Uii earthy and all the host of them. Gen. ii. I. He 
if thejhtmer of all things,— ^hA»ORD of hosts is his name, Jerem. li. 19. 
ch. X. 16. Thus saith Jehoivh, which giveUi the sun fir a light l-y day^-^ 
the LORD of hosts is his name, Jerem. xxxi. 35. See ch.xxxii. 18, 19* 
Is. xlii. 5. ch. xliv. 24. ch. xlv. 5. Dan. iv. 35. The English reader 
should be reminded, that whenever LORD, in capital letters, occurs 
in our translation, Jehovah is used in the original, which I have 
generally retained in the passages cited in the sequel. 

After 1 had drawn up the preceding part of this note, I found 
that the celebrated Le Clerc was of the same sentiment with Ains- 
worth, with respect to the meaning and derivation of Jehovah; 
though the former declares he had never met with it in any author. 
I will transcribe a part of his note on Exod. vi. S. Dubinm noa 
est quin vox ab TVH fuit derivetur, quo factum ut suspicarer Dcum 
vocabulum Plirp sibi sumsisse, non quod sua naturi sit, adeoque 
aeternitate g^udeat, sed quod eSiciat ut res sint, quasi esset futunim 
Hiphil rnjT^ aut Pihel tlin^ facieC ut sit. We may, however, allow 

• • • • 

th t the word Jehovah was onjiy deagned to express God's eternal 
ar i immu^ble existence, and ta assert this as hi» sole prerogative; 
inasmuch as it necessarily fuUowa from heuce, tiiat all other beiogft 
owe their existence to his •over9iga pleasure. And the miradoi 
designed to prove th* former serve to ascertain the latter. 

L grading 
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grading him to the kvd of the iuidary deities of the 
PftganSj (whose influence was thought to be confined 
to a particular country and people^) and^ by assert- 
ing his proper distinguishing character, to deny the 
claims of all their gods to any share in the creation 
mnd government of the world. In direct opposition 
to these false gods, mere fictions of the human ima« 
gination, the God of Israel styles himself Jehovah*, 
him who isf^ and from whom aU other beings are de* 
twed. This construction of the word is confirmed by 
the sequel : God said to Moses, lam Jehovah: and 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
ly the name (or under the character) of God al- 
mighty ; but by my name (or character of) Jshovah 
was I not known unto t/iemX* God had called him- 
self by the name Jehovah to the Patriarchs $; and 
they had invoked him by it : in what sense then was 
it unknown to them ? Critics have supposed that it 
refers to God's giving being or life to bis promises, 
by their actual accomplishment ||. But this seems a 
very groundless limitation of the word. Understand 

^ 1 am Jehovahf that is my namCy and my glory will I not give t» 
^notkn, neither my praise to graven images. Isaiah xKL 8. 

f Ai on other occasions he is styled the thing God» ia oppositian 
to dead men, whom the Heathens worshipped as gods. 

I Eiod. Ti. 3. 

5 Gen. zv. 7> 8. eh. zxri. d4. ch. ziii. 14. ch. zxviii. 19. 

I Both Ainsworth and Le Oerc tupposethat the ward Jehotak 
expresses God's emuing his promises to receive their iiecomplMl^ 
;t but many of the passages dted hj the latter, and particolarly 
5. cfa. sir. 5-— 7. Jerem. xxvS. S5, show that k must be taken 
in a still mof* cxtOMive aentey and dutit n^vessci hn chanetam 
fttlnnal creator. 

u 
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h in il8 just latitude, and God will appear to speak to 
the following effect : '^ I took your fathers under my 
powerful protection, and granted them marks of my 
peculiar favour ; hereby acting rather under the cha> 
racter of their God^ than as the one eternal Deity j and 
onbf sovereign of the universe. And though your 
pious ancestors always entertained just ideas of me as 
Jehovah, yet I did not make this my true character 
known * and evident in the conspicuous manner I am 
now going to do- To your fathers I revealed myself 
chiefly by private dreams and visions: but now I shall 
fully vindicate and proclaim my eternal Divinity, and 
my boundless dominion, by the most public and stu^ 
pendons miracles.^' It was necessary to explain what 
is included in the term Jehovah, inasmuch as the 
miracles of Moses were designed to prove that this 
term was appropriate to the God of Israel. 

To the Israelites God commanded Moses to say^ 
T AM hath sent me unto you ; Jehovah, the God of your 
Jathers, appeared unto me f. Moses was further in- 
structed to tell the Israelites, Ye shall know that lam 
Jehovah your God, which hringeth you mtt from the 
burthens of the Egyptians \. The miraculous meaAi 
of thdr deliverance were designed, as Moses says id 
express terms, for the conviction of the Israelites, or 
that they might knoto that JehovaJi lie is God, and thai 

* 7o iamo often si^^nifiet (o maki knoum: lidimdM not to hm 
any thing amongst yoUf save Jesus Christ f that k, thn was what I 
determined to make known amongst you, 1 C^r* u« 2. See Ap 
ch. viii. 5, and Locke upon it 

t £xod. iti. 14, 15. i Eiod. vL 7. 

L 8 there 
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ijiere is none else besides him*. When Moses went to 
Pharaoh, and told him that Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, demanded the release of his people ; . and the 
king of Egypt asked, IVIw is Jehovah? and said, / 
'knotv not Jchot/ah: God declares to Moses, The Egyp* 
iians shall know that I am Jehovah^ when I stretch 
forth mine hand upon Egypt, and Irring out the chil- 
dren of Israel from amongst ihemf. Nay, each par- 
ticular miracle is frequently alleged as a full demon- 
stration of this grand point. God (hy his prophet) 
said to Pharaoh, IN TEilS (that is^ by turning the 
waters of the river into blood,) ihou shalt know that 
I am Jehovah \. The miraculous plagues of Egypt 
were not designed merely or principally to accomplish 
the deliverance of the Israelites from the bondage of 
Egypt ; which might have been effected with fewer 
(or without any visible) deviations from the ordinary 
course of nature. The principal end which God bad 

• Deut.iv. 35. Compare Exod. x. 1,2. ch xi.7. 2jSam. vil 22—24. 

f D«ut. V. 1, 2. ch. vii. 5. ch. ix. 14. ch. xiv. 4, 18, 25. 

' \ Ezod. vii. 17. In like manner Mosro promised Pharaoh to re- 
move thejBCCond pbg.ue,lbat of frogs* tiial he might know Ihere wat 
none like urUo Jehuvah, (ch. viii iO.) or itone besides him who could 

perform true miracles, (compare ch. xv. 11.) The iwarms of 

fl\ts^ were sent upon Egypt, while Goshen was preserved from them, 
lo ike end Uim ikmfeH know (as God«aid to Pharaoh) that I urn Jehovah, 
i^the midst of ike earthy (ch. viii. 22.) or, *' the sovereign of the whole 
earth, not of one particular district only." The metaphor, as Paulus 
Fagius observes upon the place, is taken a regibus, qui sedes suas 
fi re habent in mediis provinciis, ut ex aequo illis prospicere possint. 
T o the same effect, it is said, the hail should be removed^ that 
Pharaoh might know lAol (ht'e&rih u Jehovah's, ch.ix. 89. 

in 
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in view was infinitely more i m port ant^ and the very 
same with that which he proposed by taking the 
Israelites to be his peculiar people, viz. the nnanifes<-> 
tation of himself to the world. For it wa& not from: 
any partial regards to them that they were at first 
separated from the rest of mankind^ but to accom- 
plish the designs of God's general provklence, and' 
(amongst other important purposes) to recover and 
preserve the knowledge of the true God, and to propa- 
gate it amongst the Heathen nations (and thereby to" 
prepare the world for the coming of Christ). The, 
nations were already sunk into the grossest idolatry^ 
such, as gave a sanction ta the foulest crimes^ Egypt' 
was the parent and nurse of this idolatry. Fromt 
hence it was propagated through many other nations... 
By their residence in this country the Israelites them- 
selves were defiled with its idols** Jehovah, there- 
fore^ in his infinite wisdom and goodness, was pleased* 
to accomplish their redemption in a manner the mosv 
proper to convince them, and the Egyptians, and the 
other nations, of the evil and folly of idolatry, and. 
to make himself known and adored as the only living " 
Godt« Pharaoh was preserved, after he deserved to 
have been cut off for his oppression and impiety, 
that, by the new wonders his obstinacy would occa« 
siouji God*s name might be declared thar-Qugk nil* 



4 Ezek. n. 7. ch. zxiii. 2, 3. Josh. !»▼. 14* 

f SeeEzod. ix. 14, 16. ch. xi. 7. ch. »▼. 4, 18. and compm 
Is,«j^2i^ ?*, XJMi, 117, 28.. 

earth" 
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earth *• The efiVct they produced was answerable to 
this intention : for both the Israelites and many of the 
Egyptians feared Jehovah^ and believed Jehovah f. 

The miracles of succeeding prophets had the same 
most benevolent intention with those of Moses. The 
passage of the Israelites over Jordan, as well as that 
through the Red Sea, and their dispossession of the 

Canaan- 

* Exod. ix. 16. lliough the passages cited abore are fully suifi« 
eient to prove that the rescue of the Israelites from their cruel bon« 
dage was not (what too many have represented it) the whole design 
of God in the punishment of the Egyptians; and there can be no 
necessity therefore of producing any farther proofs of this point t 
yet I cannot forbear observing, that what has been advanced upon 
it seems to be confirmed by wh<it God says to Mosct, £xod»zii. 12^ 
Iwiil stnite all thejirst'^bomofthe Idndtif Egypt, bothman and bemUs cud 
agaiitst all the gods nf Egypt IwiU execute judgementi I am Jehovah, Some 

■ 

indeed/ think, that by gods we are here to understand the princes mnd 
rulers of Egypt : but they were very few in number, in eompariaoa 
with the multitudes who suQpred the loss of their first-bom* Othcn 
Sift of opinion that. God threatens the idols of Egypt here, (as hf does 
^ 't%ewKerc, Is. xix. 1. Jerem. xliii. IS.) and that they sufiEered some 
such judgement as bcfel D.'tgon, 1 Sam. v. 3, 4. This however is not 
supported by the history. Why should we not understalid God at 
speaking concerning the deities of Egypt ? Let it be considered, that 
the miraculous judgements hitherto inflicted upon Pharaoh aqd the 
£g)'ptians were the wisest means that could be employed to convince 
them of the claims of Jehovah, aiid of the utter impotence of their 
own gods. For the Nile, the elements, and other objects of nature 
MIcb thc^ wprs]iip£€d, were themselves eraployiid by Jehovah as. 
the instruments o^ their puniiliiiieiil. The death of the first-^^^ra/ 
both of man and beast, was a fprther condenirikfioll of tlieir faUe 
religion. For in ancient times the priesthood was the privilege of 
primogeniture $ in Egypt, their gods were taken from amongst the 
first-born of their fipcks and herds; and these animal gods were 
wors}uppe^ with a reference to their elementary and sidereal deities. 

The 
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Canaanttes^ had thia uhhnate view, thut aU ike peo^ 
pie of the earth might know the hand qfJehovahf that 
it is nugbtyX. Wben God interposed for the deliver- 
aace of his people, it was that both they atid all the 
kingdoms of the earth might know that he was Je^ 
hovah^. Accordingly good men prayed to God ta 
maintain tlw cause of Israel at all timeSj that all the 
people of the earth might know that Jehovah is God^ 
and thai there is none else ||« And iadecd the Israel* 

ite» 

The fsital catastrophe tlierefore which befel the first-born of Egypt, 
£rom which, the ItratUtes were preserved, was the execution of 
judgement against all tliegods, as well as against the. people of that 
covntrj. Thus was the great controversy concerning the claims uf 
Jel^orak, at sole monarch of the universe, and his right to demandi 
tbe release of Us people, finally determined. Those on whom 8uch« 
■iMot of conviction could prodoce ao lasting effect were certainlji 
ripe for utter GJKidoiL 
t Exn^ ia 20i 21. ch. »i. 38. eh. xiv. 31. Thr like effisct was- 

produced by other miracles, Josh. 11.10^ 11. iaun.iii.19. SChroov- 
JX 39, 

f Josh. rr. SS, S4. Exod. miv. 10. 

S 8 Kings u. 15--19, S5. Compare 1. Kings xx. 13, S8. See alsA' 
P^. Ixxxiii. 18. 

I 1 Kings vitL 59, 60. Notwithstanding the numerous passajgnel* 
ih»!i the Old Testament cited above, together with a multitude of' 
others, astart the Ood of Israel to beJcAooaA, Ike umvertal governor tf' 
the wwldf end the one only liuing and true God; and notwithstanding 
the Heathen gods are a thousand times reproached in Scripture at 
mere nullities : yet the celebrated Voltaire has, in different woiio,. 
endeayouMd to persuade the world that the Jewsand their prophets 
aoknowledgedtbe local tutelary dekics of other countries, and at the 
•ajne time insinuated that they worshipped their own God under no 
higher character than those. His great disingeouky. in quoting th# 
Scriptures is well exposed by the learned Mr. Fbidlay, in his FindU 
mlivn (if the Sacred Boola, p. AS. Would writers of such emineoce ae- 

Mr. 
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ites would have been destroyed on account of their 
great propensity to idolatry, bad not God intended by 
their miraculous protection or chastisement, as they 
were obedient or disobedient, to assert and vindicate 
his own Divinity in the eyes of all the nations. The 
conclusion to be drawn from every single act of 
miraculous power, by those who attended to its true 
nature and design, is the same as Naaman expressed, 
when his leprosy was miraculously cured: Behold! 
now I know there is no God in all the earth, but in 
Israel*. The king of Israel in particular considered 
the cure of a leprosy as a proof of divine power: jim 
I God, to kill and to make alive, that this man doth 
send unto me, to recover a man of his leprosy \f And 
though the gods of Egypt and Canaan were worship- 
ped by the most immoral rites, with which the wor- 
ship of Jehovah could not be charged ; yet the pro- 
phets of God never urge this circumstance cither in 
confutation of their claims to divinity, or in proof o£ 
his ; but refer the decision of both those claims to 
miracles alone. Whatever diflference there may be 
between some miracles and others with respect to 
grandeur, the Old Testament constantly represents al) 
miracles, whether of knowledge or of power, as proofs 
that the God of Israel was Jehovah $• The New Tes-' 

tament 

Mr. Voltaire rest the caute of in^delity on the grossett misrepre- 
•entationt, were they c<>n»cious of being able to support it by fair 
reasooing? 

• 3 KiDgs V. 15. t Ch. V. ver. 7.' 

I Is. xli. 21 — 26. ch. xlii. 8,9. ch. xliii. 9— -IS. ch. xliv.8. ch. xlv. 
18, 21, 22. ch. xlvi. 9^ 10. ch. xlviii. 3. Jerem. x. 5—16. Dan. ii. 11,. 

27. 
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tainent also holds- the same language, when itslylca 
miracles the works of God*, and speaks of ihem as* 
designed to recover idolaters to his faith t and worship. 
How very different a view of miracles is this, fronar 
that given us by those learned moderns, who assert 
that they argue only the interposition of some power 
more than human ; that the lowest orders of superior- 
intelligences may perform great miracles; and higher 
orders of beings, grealcr miracles still ; that no mi*- 
racle recorded in Scripture can be pronounced beyond 
the powerof all icreaied beings in the universe to pro^- 
duce; and that in no casQ whatever can the imme-* 
diate interposition of God be distinguished certainljr 
by the works> themselves }: ! When the adversaries, of. 
revelation use such language with a view to destroy its. 
evidence, they speak in character. But what raises^ 
Qur wonder is, its being held by some of its ablest vo*- 
taries and advocates, notwithstanding that revelation, 
strongly asserts the sole dominion of Jehovah over - 
nature,. and every deviation from the laws of nature, 
(that is, every miracle,) to be in itself ademonstra*- 
tion of hi3 being its creator .and lord, . Which of these 
two opinions is most consonant to reason, is a. point 
discussed in the second chapter. We only observe • 
here, that they cannot both be true^ Can those work's^ 
be the. sole prerogi^tives of. Jehovah, and a proof. oC.' 

S?, SS, 29, 47. Id these passages-, revealirig secrets, foretdlilig future • 
eventB, ddWeriitgand saving, and the doing either good t)r evil hi si:; 
nipernaturHl manner, are not only asserted as thesofe pferogativflt .» 
of the true God, hut urged as decisive proofrof ^elity. 
• 6ee hclow, sect. vi. f 1 Pet. i. 8 1 . 1 Thffit. i 9*r, " 

\ pr; CUrke at Boyie's'Iibctiires, and others. .. " 
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hu sole and unrivalled sovereignty, which others be* 
•ides him, and even when acting in opposition to him, 
have a power of performing as well as he ? And can 
we successfully maintain the argument from miracles 
m favour of revelation^ if we do not adhere to the 
use which revelation itself makes of miracles ? 

The most able of our modem writers seem not to 
have attended to the true state of the ancient contro- 
versy between the prophets of God and idolaters. 
Even the very learned and sagacious bishop Sherlock, 
speaking of the miracles wrought for the conviction 
of Pharaoh, says. Here tl^ question plainly was be^ 
iween God under the character of the God of the He* 
Irews, and t/tegod ofi/w Egyptians, whichoftfiem was 
eupreme*f He afterwards adds*^ When the question 

* Discourses, vol. i. p. S8t, 285. At p. 279 be had affirmed*. 
** God thought proper to exert himself in such acts of power as- 
ibould demonstrate his supwriority^ above all gods of the Heathtn.** 
And so little did his lordship attend to the history^, that he affirms^ 
after the generality of divines, that ^he character oi distiiKtion 
which God assumed when he commissioned Moses to work mira- 
cles, was that of the God (tf the Hehrews, p. 979, 280 1 notwith- 
ftanding its being so evident that the distinguishing character whidi 
God then assumed wa» that of Jehovah ; and that the grand design o£ 
Moaes's miracles was to prove that the God of the H^rewahad a 
1|i^t to this title. The miracles of Moset were indeed in part de- 
signed to accomplish the deliverance of the Israditei; and in this 
new they demonstrated Jehovah to be theGod of the Hthfwm: adiay 
cacter under which God now appeared, though it was not now first. 
SSRimed; for he had stood before in the sane rebtion to tlicir. a»« 
cestors. But had he appeared under no other or h^^hes charact«r 
than thisy he would hastt been confounded with the several local. 
deities of the Heathem. Wheoeyer he WM thiis dc|gradcd' as oaly 

tha 
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isy Who is the mightiest^ must it noi he decided in /as 
favour who visibly exerts the greatest acts of power* f 
All the Healben nations had at that time their several 
local deities^ whose respective claims did not interfere- 
with one another ; each deity having a particular pro«- 
vince and people of bis own. Hence it came to pass^. 
that the god peculiar to each nation never had bis divi^- 
nity called in question within his own district by the 
other nations. So that, bad Jehovah appeared under, 
no higher character than that of the God of the Her 
brews^.the Heathens might and would have readily 
admitted it^. without departing from their own prinr- 
ciples. But the God of Israel assuming the title of 
Jehovah^ and declaring this to be his disting^shing^. 
name and memorial^ by. which he would always be 
remembered and celebrated f, bis claims were absolutely 
subversive of those of all, other godd. It was the 
fundamental article of the Jewish religion^, that their. 
God was Jehovah, and God alone; and that all the 
Heathen deities had no power.or influence over, the 
affairs of mankind^ within any limits whatsoever. And i 
therefore the question never, could i be^ Who is.«tbe.- 
^/gAitie^/^, Jehovah or the rival. gods of . Raganisoa ?r 

tke tutelarygod of lA-ael, (as he was by lUbkhiikeh, S Kings xniV. 
S9, 34,) he ▼indicated his own proper character as Jehovth Oodfi . 
aad sole mooaivh of the anUerse.' 9 Kings zis. l4^-^5.i 

* TbfiX, .in thfi case .of a cfuttest, he who perform* th^'tnoif and ' 
fftatett mii'Mles gives evidence only of. sup friar power, not. of ahaluiif • 
stifremaey, was shown above* ch. ii.-sect. vi.' p.:51'^-58. And hoW' 
nosatitfactory the.biihop's solation it» when appKed to th»worki oft 
tbe magiottnt in ^fpt, wULte iboiiD bikm^. dk, i« itci* i... 

f Eiod. iii. 15« 
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Any signs of power given by the latter would have 
overthrown the doctrine of Jehovah's prophets, and 
infringed his prerogative as the sole author and sove- 
reign of nature. If he was Jehovah, there could be 
no other sovereign of nature : and if there was any 
other sovereign of nature, he was not Jehovah, or 
the only living and trujs God, Accordingly we find 
in fact, that in the contest bet^^een the Israelites and 
Egyptians, and in every succeeding contest, the ques- 
tion was, Is the God of Israel Jehovah, in the full 
and proper sense of that expression ? In this there 
was another question involved. Are any of the re- 
puted gods of the Heathens truly Gods ? or do they 
possess any of that power and dominion ascribed to 
them by their worshippers ? And how was this ques- 
tion to be decided, but by miracles ? A power and 
dominion over nature cannot be more eflectually 
established, than by changing or suspending the 
course of its operations. Accordingly Pharaoh de- 
manded of Moses a sign*', aa a proof of his mission 
from Jehovah. And in the grand contest between 
Elijah and the prophets of BaaF; as the question was^ 
Who is Grod, Jehovah or Baal ? so both sides- agreed to 
have it determined by a single mjrack. Elijah had na 
conception that Jehovah and Baal could bothof ihem 
be gods, one of them greater than the other. On the 
contrary^ he supposes one of them only could be 
God^ or have any dominion, over nature^ or power of 
working a miraqle, and consequently a title to wor->^ 
6hip> wb€u he says^ If Jdiovah be God^ fallow, him ^ 

hu 
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Imt if Baalj Jblloiv him*. The proposal he after- 
wards made of deciding the controversy by a sincrle 
miracle, (not by the greater in number or degree,) 
The God that answereth hyjire^ let him be God. whe- 
ther Baal or Jehovah t; 13 a demonstration that Elijah 
bad no expectation that both Baal and Jehovah could 
interpose in this miraculous manner; because this 
would rather have proved both of them to be gods> 
than that Jehovah alone was God ; which was the 
point to be decided. And had Baal answered by fire^ 
this point had been determined against Elijah^ and he 
must have acknowledged that Baal was God } answer^ 
ing by fire being, in his opinion, a yaKd proof of a 
divine interposition; the very touchstone by Which he 
himself had desired the claims both of Jehovah and 
Baal might be tried, in order eSectually to distinguish 
which were genuine, and which were counterfeit. 
Elijah allowed the priests of Baal to make th&^experi* 
ment first, and to try to engage him to answer thenv 
by fire; firmly assured of his ytter impotence, and 
desirous of exposing him in the presence of his de- 
luded worshippers. AH appNcatioo to Baal beitig in- 
effectual, Elijah prayed for fire from, heaven, not to 
manifest the superiority of the God of Israel, but his 
sol^ Plvinity,. thatjt 7J%ight Ifg hwjim that. JahQvah 
was God in Israel^ and Jehovah GodX* Wh^n the 
fire of Jehovah fell and consumed the sacrifice, the 
people acknowledged, Jehovah^ hb is God ; Jehovah, 
he is God^* This conclusion was jnst^ upon the 

•iKhigsxviii. 21. fVcr. 24. 

JVen36,37. jyer.S9. 

^riacit^U. 
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principfe niaintaioed^above *^ that, the laws of nature 
being ord^ned by God, their openiUon and effects cao'- 
not be controlled; by any superior beings besides him. 
If this prifMcipIe be false, could.a^single miracle confute 
the claims of the Heathen deities, and demonstrate 
Jehovah to be the only sov^reigocof nature ? But it is, 
I hope,, needless to show that revelation confirms the 
dictates of reason on thi& subject. Here we have no 
othexvview than to illustrate the state of the ancient 
controvert between the prophets^ of God and idola- 
ters; and by that means to confirmwhat has been 
already urged t<^> show that the Scriptures riepresent 
all miracles as the prerogatives of the one eiemal'Di- 
vifnity,.and aa proofs of his. being Jehovah> apd God 
fslone. They do tbis.ia.a.mannerthal plainly shaws^ 
Aeir having noj^prehension that any superior beings 
whatever, besides God,, had a. pow^. qS\ producing: 
ibese. effects*. 

9E0T4O1S. ¥Ii. 

7%t Scriptm'et' tmffimfy refmeiU cILiniraeies^is leing^ ht> 
tktmselves, a» almhiLjte demonsiratum of the divinity of 
ike mission and. doctrine of the prophets, €U tuhose instance - 
they are performed; and never direct ms to regard their 
doctrines as a test of. the n^ractes^ being, the effect iof a dhi 
vine vnterpositim* . 

WhetN God commissioned Mosej^ ta^di^^r the U« > 
xaelites out of Egypt^ he al the s^me tin^ en^t)led ' 
liim to perform signs and wonders^ , to . p^ure him • 

credit 
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eredit both with the Israelites* and the Egyptiansf* 
Miracles were the only testimonials urged with eitber,^ 
in proof of his mission from Jehovah. And it wat 
also upon this evidence alone that the laws of Mose» 
were afterwards received by the Israelites as divine in«»^ 
junctions t, and his authority supported amongst 
them ; though they were too much disposed to dis* 
obey the one^ and murmur against the other §• They 
did not however try bis miracles by his laws ; nor dis* 
pute the divine original of the former, merely because 
many of the latter were expensive and painful^ and 
bad no intrinsic excellence to recommend them. Nor 
did Moses, when he proved by miracks his commis-^^ 
sioa to requii?e of Pharaoh the release of the Israelites^ 
appeal to the equity of bis demandi in confirmatioa 
of the divinity of his works; though. he might bavft 
shown that the bondage of the Israelites was the 
highest reproach to the gratitude of the i^yptiiuis^, 
whose country had been saved by Joseph,, aiid a vio^ 
lation of all the laws of hospitality, aad of ail the 
promises of protection and kindness made to the 
Israelites when they first came into i Egypt* But 
Moses rested the proof of his authority upon the a^Ie 

♦'Exod. iv» l-nS, 8, 9, Sec also Numb. xvi. 28—90, Dcut. ly. 39.. 

f £zo<L yiL 8. I £xq4' xix. 3— 8. ch. xziv. 3. . 

§ Whan the Israelites charged Moses with ambition axui usarpa. 
tkm, he appeals to a mirage in proof of his divine commisnon* 
Mvmb. xvi. 199 28« 39, H§rehy ye shall know tluU tki Lord hmi sent me* 

ffthe LQ(rd make a.new thing, eni the earth open her mouth, Vp, 

I| was by a miracle likewise that Samuel convinced the Israelitef ol 
their £)iuU in aikingakiogr 1 Sam..x^^ 16->-U9. 

evidence 
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CTidence of bis works, as plainly discovering the hancf 
ef God. The succeeding prophets* under the Old 
Testament proceeded upon the same principle-; and 
appealed to miracles a1one> as an unquestionable de« 
monstralion of their mission from God, Elijah in 
particular thus prays to God to answer him by fire^. 
Let it he known- tkis daj/y that thou art God in Israel^ 
cmdthat lam thy servant y and that I have done all 
these things at tiiy nwrdf. The very same use is- 
matde of the miracles of the Niew Testaments But 
this being a point which has bten controverted both 
by the adversaries and advocates of- the Christian re- 
velation, (the former sometimes. denying that the mi- 
i^chs of the Gospel were designed to attest Christ's- 
dtvitie mission, and the latter often asserting thatthey^ 
sre urged only as conditional attestations of-it,) I^will" 
examine distinctly the passages which speak of the- 
author and end of the Gospel miracles ; especi«Hy as- 
I'do not remember to have seen them collected to- 
gether, much less placed in (whatappears to me to. 
be) their true light. The miracles of Christ and hiv 
apostles shall b« 'considered separately.. 

fe " ' ■ 

With regard to our Saviour, just- before he entered i 
upon his public ministry he was qualified for iht dis- 
charge of it by receiving ike spirit of God without 

• Josh.iiL 7.. ch,iv. 14. 1 Sam. x. 1 — 7. ch..xii. IQ^— 18, 1 Kingt^ 
zHi. S. ch. zvii. 24. 2 Kings|v, 15.. In like manner wit|i regard to;. 
Iipphecies, by their accomplishment it shall be known that a pro- 
lljiet hat been amongst them, Esek. ixxiii. 33. Jer.em. x^viiL 9.. 
1 Sam. iii. 19, 20. Coippare Deut. XTiii, 22, 

^.l^oDgszviii.^^ 

meamre, , 
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wteasure*^ or. for universal and perpetual use.; and 
not as the former prophets had received it, for a li« 
mited time and occasion. Accordingly he refers both 
his doctrine and his works to God, as their author* 
He spake as the Father taught him and gave him con^ 
mandment f. His miracles he styles the works of God, 
and the works of his Father X ; which would have been 
aa improper mode of expression, if any one else- 
could have, done the same works. Christ expressly 
ascribes them to the Jinger or Spirit of God§ ; and 
affirms on one occasion, The Son can do nothing of ^ 
hwiself\ ; and on another. The words that I speak 
unto you, I speak not of my self. But the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doth the works ^^ whereby those 
words are confirmed. He represents them as a visi- 
ble and very conspicuous display of the glory** and^ 
powerff of God^ -His disciples^ in like manner^ speak 

of 

* John iiii S4. 

f John viii. 88. <h. xli. 49, 50. In further proof of his rtferring^. 
hii Uoetnne to God, the following passages might be appealed to^ 
ch. viii. 26, 38, 40. ch. yii. 16, 17. ch. xiv. 10, 24. Agreeably here*" 
to we are told, that the Spirit of the Lord teas upon him, antnTtinig kink, 
to preach the Gmpel, Luke iv. 18, and that after his resurrection Ae 
tkrovgh the Holy Ghost gave commandments unto the apostles, Acts i. S« 
See Whitby's preface to St. John's Gospel. 

I John ix. 3. ch. x. 37. ch. v. 86. 

§ Matt. zii. 28. Luke xi. 20. 

)| John ▼.19. 

4 John xiv. 10. 

** Ch. xi. 4. In the 40th verse Christ, when going to raise La*« 
zarus> thus addresses Martha, SaidJ notunto thee, thai if thou toouldst 
helieve^ thou shouldst see the glory of God f 

ff To wliom hath tux arm of vie Loan beenteteqUdt John xii. 3(7, 

S8* 
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of them AS works, which God did ly him*; and^e* 
dare, God anointed Jesu% qf'Jfazareih with the Holg 
Ghost and with power y who went about doing goody 
and healing all that were oppressed with the devily Jor 
God was with him f. 

Agreeably to this represeptation of tbeir author^ 
Christ appeals to his miracles as a demonstratioa (not 
a partial and conditional, but a complete and abflolnte 
demonstration) of his mission from God. He tells 
the Jews, Th^ works which my Father has given me to 
finish (or to perform) y the same works that I do, bear 
witness of me that the Father has sent me. He adds^ 
Even the Father himself which hath sent me hath bom^ 
witness ofmeX. Just as he was going to perform one 
particular miracle, he made a public appeal to God^ 
thai men (by that single miracle) mighi believe that 
the Father had sent him ^. And St. Peter styles^ hiia 
a man approved of God (or conspicmmsiy demonstrated 
by GoJ II to be his mcs3e!}ger) hj miracles , and won* 
dersy and signs. This language of Cbn&t and bis 
ap6^i!c2 impiies, that his miracles were works appnK 
pjriate to the Father, and therefore^ in themselves^ and 

SE. It U with a peculiar reference to tha miracleaof Cbri8t» that ha- 
frequently affirms, that seeivg him was taing God who tetU Am. loha. 
xii. 44, 45. ch.xiv. 9-^12. ch. xv. 24. 

* Acts ii. Sa. 

t Ch. X. 33. St. Luke also says, ch. iv. 1, 14. Jesva rriamui t» 
the power of the Spirit into GaliUe^ which.is explained Malt. it. SSy 94. 
£k lUaLed all maaTier of Ss fa set, 

t John ▼.36,37, Sm alM> ch. vB. 18, S8, S9, 4S, 54. ch. z. 35. S6. 

$Ch. xi. 41,42. 

apart 
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apart from all consideration of his dociune^ a fiiD <Ie«* 
monstration of his divine mission. 

The miracles of Christ were fiirther designed ta 
evince bis peculiar character as the Messiah or awnni'^ 
td. But here it will be necessary previously to con- 
sider what is included in this character : a point whicb 
has been overlooked * by our best writers upon the 
subject of miracles ; and the overlooking of which 
has, I apprehend, been one cause of their not dis- 
cerning the peculiar and direct design of the New* 
Testament miracles, or at least occasioned thdr speak* 
ing of it in too vague and indeterminate a manner*. 
The kings of Israel (those viceroys of God, who sat 
upon God's throne,) were installed in their office b]r 
the ceremony of anointing them with oil, and very 
frequently distinguished by this title f, the Lor^s 
anointed. When this term is applied to Cbrist, it 
conveys to us the idea of a king immediately afipfmted 
hf 6od, and qualified foribai office by a divine unction^ 
the unlimited communication and perpetual residence 
of the Holy Ghost. The two grand branches of 
Christ's regal office are legislation, 2nd the distvU/U^ 
lion of rewards and punishments amtmgst his subjects, 
according to their iifiierent behaviour. ' In ancient 

^ t talce notice of this overeight, not merely for the take of showing 
the Dccesfity of here laying before the reader a fuller account of th* 
ends proposed by the Gospel miracles than any that his been given 
by former writers ; but also of showing in general, bow necessary it 
is to examine every thing ountlvet, without tniating to the repre* 
senution even of learned, judicioaSy and candid men. 

f This u'tle was not indeed peculiar to the kings of Israel ; but it 
J}elooged to them eminently. 

timet 
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times kings were 9\so judges* ; and indeed the adrnt^ 
nislration of justice is a principal act of government^ 
and inseparable from the office of sovereign princes. 
An authority to dispense pardon is likewise an essen* 
tial branch of the royal prerogative, and such as it 
was necessary the sovereign of mankind should be in- 
vested withy in order to bis encouraging his sub- 
jects, who were in a state of guilt and revolt from 
God, to return to their allegiance f. And the king- 
dom of Christ not being of a temporal nature, but 
spiritual and heavenly, and the chief blessings of it 
being such as could not be enjoyed ia their proper 
extent in this^world, or even in the future state while 
mankind continued under the power of death ; rt was 
absolutely necessary that Christ should be authorized 
by God to raise the dead, in order to their being 
judged^ and either rewarded or condemned. J. All. 
the other exercises of his rciyal power are only so 
many preparajtiorxs for the last grand act, of instatiDg^ 

* Bf tcise now thereforty O ye langM ■ le instructed, ye judges ofthi 
ctrtA. Ps. H-. lO. Compare > Sam. viii. 5,7. Our Saviour declares, 
tlist z judicial power bebogH to him as the Messiah :. The Father hu 
givfn him avthority to execute jvdgement also,, because he is the son of 
man, John ▼. 27. He speaks of him9€l£ under the character of a king,, 
when he describes his coming to judge the WorKl, Matt. zxv. 34* 
And St. Paul calls his appearance as the judge of the living and ik«; 
dead, his kingdom, 2 Tim. iv. 1. See. Acts x. 42. 

f Actsv. SI. ch. X. 49L It is. observed io X^ivy, Deo. i. L ii. c 9^ 
that what renders the kingly gpvernmfnl dear to the people is the lU 
berty of pardoning ; Regem hontki^em. else, a quo impetres, ubi jus,^ 
ubt injuria opus sit : e^se gratis AQdun^ esse beneficio ; et i^sisci t^ 
ignoscere posse. . 

I See John v. 27— Sf, 

' «J.l 
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all die children oF God in a blessed immortality* 
The notion we are to form of Jesus as the Messiah, is 
that of the (prou)ised and) divinely consiituied prince 
and Saviour^. In his legislative and judicial capacity 
he is spoken of as a king: and when he exercises his 
.power in dispensing divine pardon, in recovering roan« 
kind from the dominion of death, and putting the 
righteous of every age and nation into the possessioa 
of eternal life, he is describtd as a Saviour, But, 
strictly speaking, this latter office is included in the 
former* Christ's royalty w<?u]d have been but an 
empty title, without the power of distributing rer 
wards and punishments, to enforce the obedience of 
his subjects. In a word, the Messiahship of Jesus 
denotes his regal commission and power, or his right 
by divine designation to dominion and judicature over 
mankind. And this is what the miracles of Christ 
were designed to establish. 

At the first opening of his ministry, he proclaimed 
the joyful tidings of the approach or arrival of the Mes- 
siah, or of the kingdom of heaven ;. asserted his own 
authority to give laws, and to administer government 
in this kingdom of God ; and at the same time urged 
his miracles as a full and adequate proof of his regal 
investiture and commission. In opposition to those 
who accused him of a confederacy with Satan, he 
affirms, If I cast out dcemons hy the Spirit of God, 
ttien is the kingdom of God come unto you \ : which 
implied that he himself was the person imder whom 

• Acts V. SI. 

t Matt. xii. 28. Luke xl. 20. 

that 
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tliat kitigdom was t6 be ttected. To those who de« 
sired hinij in case hie wals the Christy plainly to de- 
clare it, he itplied, / fold you who I am, and ye 
Idieved not. The works thai I do in my Father^ $ 
name, they hextr witness of we.— —Soy ye of him, 
whom the Father hat sanctified (or set apart to the of* 
fice of the Messiah,} and sent into the world, (under 
so high a character,) Thou llasph&mest; because I said, 
lam the Son of God* P If tdo ndt the worh^ofmy 
Father, believe me not. Bui if I do, though yefe- 
lieve not^me, i.e. my testimony, jbelievb.thb 
WORKS, which are the testimony of God : that, by 
these visible displays of his power and authority, ye 
may knoiw and believe that the Father is in mei and I 
in himf. To his disciples he speaks the same lan- 
guage. Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me: or else believe me for the YBRy 
works' sake X : which are the most authi^ntie testi- 
monials of my union with the Father, and of his 
dwelling and operating in me by a permanent influ- 
ence ; so that, properly, it is God who speaks and 
acts by tne« In answer to that inquiry, by a deputa- 
tion to Jesus from the baptist. Art thou He that should 
comef he refers them to his miracles for satisfac- 
tion §• And because his miracles evinced his dignity 

• 

* TheSon fffGoi^ and Ihe Messiah or the Christ, are equiralent tennii 
Matt. zvi. 16. John vi. 69. Matt. xxvi. 63. Luke xxil 66, 70^ Johi 
i. S4 — 41 . Compare Prov. iv. 3. Ps. ii. 7, 12. 2 Sam. vii. 14. 

f John X. 94, 25, 36— d8. di. UgL ^, 29. 

I Ch.xiT. 10, 11. 

$ The blind rueive thiir sight, the lame ufM^ ^c. Matt. li. 5. Lvike 
?ii- 21. 

and 



and mttiority as die Messiah, he afRrMs their inten- 
tion to be, that the Son of God might be glorified 
thereby *• His divine commiesion and prerogative tb 
dispense spiritual blessings, is particutarly pointed 
out, as a most essential branch of his ofSce, and at 
the same time most remote from the conception of 
the worldly-minded Je>v8. Wheti he healed the ms» 
ladies of those ^o from a principle of faiiti applied 
to him, he declared he did it with this view, that men 
might know that the Son of man had power on earth 
to forgive ^insf. And to the end they might regard 
him as the dispenser of eternal life to good meti^ 
after having raised them from the dead ; before be 
called Lazarus from the grave, he styles himself i/ie 
resurrection and tlie life, and assured his disciples^ 
He that believes on me^ though he were dead, yet 
shall hi^ live X* The power of restoring the dead u> 
life, he elsewhere speaks of as the immediate gift af 
his Father; and then proceeds to assert his power to 
call ^H mankind from their graves, that they might 
be adjtidged to everlasting life or death §• And inas^ 
much its all his miracles, by proving him to be the 
Messiah, established his commission from God to 
raise the dead^ (without which he could neither judge 

* John xi. 4. By his first miracle, he manifested fwlh his glory^ 
John 11. 1 1. 

f Mark ii. 10, 11. Christ's reasoning here supposes, that the 
power tyf healing diseases was ntt less the prerc^tive of God than 
t&at of ptrdonSng sms ; and tlHrefoffe that neither could' be conttDii- 
idctted to my, but by Godalone^ 

I John xi. 25» 26. 

S Ch. ▼. «>» 91, 95, £9. See ch. Ti. 39, 4p, 4t^ 45L 
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his subjects, nor bestbw ^pon them the promised r^ 
-compense ;) we find him upon all occasions, and par- 
ticularly when he fed five thousand with a few loaves 
.and fishes^ asserting his character as the dispenser of 
eternallife*; adding, For him has God the Father 
.sealed, his miracles being as authentic credentials of 
bis Messiahship, as the royal seal is of a commission 
from a prince whose seal it is : which expression 
•strongly implies, that miracles are a seal which none 
but God can use. If impostors are allowed to per- 
form them, they are no authentic proof of a divine 
mission, any more than the royal seal would be of an 
order from a prince, who permitted others, and even 
his enemies, to have a duplicate or counterpart of the 
same. In a word, all Christ's miracles were per- 
.formed (and all his prophecies f likewise were deli- 
rvered) with exactly the same view with which they 
were committed to writing, that we miglU believe that 
Jesus is the Christy the Son of God; and that belieV' 
ing we might have life through his name +. The effect 
they produced was answerable to this design of their 
performance. They carried along with them a con- 
viction of their divinity : No man, said Nicodemus to 
our Saviour, can do tfuse miracles that thou dost^ except 
God he with him §. And the muliityde, when they 
saw his works, marvelled^ and glorified God,, who had 

* TheSonof man shall give unto you eternal life, John vt. 27. 

f Now I tell you he/ore it mme, HuUf when it u* cmme to past, ye mtiif 
lelieve that I am he, John xiii. 19. See ch. iL 22. ch. xiv. 29. dl.Zli 
4, 30. 1 Cor. xiv. 35. Rev. xix. 10, 

\ JohQ XX. 31. See ch. xi. 15. $ John iii. 2. 

■ 
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given such power unto men *. Accordingly his miracles 
H^rought a persuasion in some, that Jesus was a divine 
prophet t; and in others, that he was the Messiah t* 
If miracles were not conclusive and even cogent ar- 
guments of a divine mission, the resistance of ^hese 
means of conviction would not have been upbraided 
by Christ with so much severity, nor made a ground 
of the most aggravated condemnation J. On the other 
hand, Christ declares. If I had not done amongsithem 
the works which none other man didy (that is, such ai 
none but a truly divine messenger can perform,) they 
had not had sin: but now have they both seen and 
hated both me and my Father §. 

On 

• Matt. ix. 8. See John ix. 33. 

f Matt.xii. 23. John ii. 1 1, 22, 23. ch. iii. 2. ch. iy. 45, 52, 53, 
ch. vi. 14. ch. vii. 31. ch. ix. 35 — 38. ch. x. 44. ch. x|. 45, 47, 48, 
ch. xii. 11' Luke xxiv. 19. 

I Matt. X. 15. ch. XI. 20— 24. ch. xii. 31. John xii. 37. ch. xv. 
52 — 25. Heb. ii. 3, 4. ch. vi. 4. God proceeded lo execute judg^e* 
ment upon Pharaoh, upon hii not yielding to the evidence of tb% 
first miracle: and Zacharias \va<} struck dumb, for not giving credit 
to a single divine appearance: which seems to imply, that everr 
miracle bears upon it the visible stamp of divinity. And whereia 
does the common doctrine concerning miracles being wrought by 
evil spirits differ from the blasphemy against the Holy Ghusty (so se- 
verely condemned in those who imputed Chriki's cure of dzmoniacs 
to the assistance of d.i:mons,) except in its not arguing malice against 
Christ? The Jews referred only one species of Christ's miracles t^ 
the devil : many Christians assert, that most, if not all^ his miraclet 
might be wrought by evil spirits. 

5 Ii hn XV. 24. This passage has been generally thought to alBnn, 
that the personal miracles of Christ were grea/er than those of Mos^ 
or any of the ancient prophets; which was scarce true at that tlint. 
Christ It here distinguighiDg b!n:9f!f fWrni all falM propheti, wfom 
t .' i M the 
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On the third day after he bad suffered deaths un* 
€kr the false imputation of blasphemy and impost ure^ 
he was raised from the dead : a miracle which the 
Scripture ascribes to the toorking of' God's mighty 
power*, and considers as the capital and most authen* 
tic declaration of Jesus*8 being the Son of Godf, and 
the true Messiah ; and to which he had often referred 
his enemies for conviction t* The regal power of the 
Messiah including in it a judicial as well as a legista- 
iWe ifutharity; the resurrection of Christ, and bis 
advancement to the fiill possession of his regal power, 
is spoken of as a completion of the -evidence, and as 
a commanding argument of bis being appointed to 
judge the world §. 

II. 

With regard to the miracles performed by the 

apostles of Christ after bis ascension into heaven, as 

they are ascribed to the agency of the Spirit of God ||, 

even to the spirit of truth which proceedeth (cometh 

Jkrth)Jrom the Father \, and is dispensed through the 

the Jews were too much incb'ned to folio w, even without any evi- 
dence of their miisioa, and from a mere reli»h of their corrupt 
doctrine. The eipreuion is somewhat parallel to John z. 37, If Ids 
«•< tki worlu nf mjf Father, believe me noL Both these passages teach 
ve in the itroi^est manner, that miracles are works which no impos- 
Sot, nor any but God, can perform, and ia tbemsetvca authentic 
mools of a divine mission. 

•Bphet.i.19. Colii.18. _4IUMn.i.4. 

~ I John ii. 18. Matt. lii. 38. ch.zvi. !• 
f- Acts xvii 31. In this passage^ erMBriv wmfw^sim wemf^ hmnng rf- 
JbniJkUk le oK meni taith it put for the midmee aflEbrdc4 or the 
fMWMMtf mpmini whereby it is wrought. 
|lUNiaiXV.J9. lOor.iil^-11. Heb.ii.4. iJohax«;9S. 

mediation 
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tinediation of Christ^ ; so they are «rged as a foil Tin* 
tdication of the character of Christ from the aeper- 
tions and calamnies of his enemies^ as a proof of tli^ 
truth of his resurrection and advancement to celestial 
dignity and power^ as a confirmation of his claims to 
be a divine messenger and the Son of God, as a lea*- 
timony of God and of Christ to those whom he com* 
missioned to assert these claims^ or to attest the facta 
(his resurrection in particular) on which they were 
founded t; or, in otlier words, as an indubitable di-> 
vine testimony to the doctrine they preached, when 
they taught Jesus to be the Messiah, by faith in whom 
pardon and eternal life were to be obtained. Our 
Saviour promised his followers^ that they should do 
greater works tfian he had done, because he went to the 
Father, (or was to be exalted to power inhts presenoe 
and kingdom^) when, as t^ie effect and evidence of 
his exaltation, he was to receive from the Father, 
and dispense to his follo^;i'ers, the Holy Ghost X. And 
fohen he is comcj he will (by the miracles he will ent>i» 
We you to perform in my name) reprove (or rather 
vnnvince) the tvorld of sin, of their heinous gwlt ia 
rejecting and condemning me to death as an impoa* 
tor^ &nd of the righteousness of my character and the 

* lit. ill. 6. Tht Father, says our Lord* will tend him m my tMraw. 
7 wMfMjf thM Father, and he thall pw y«u tai»thm' CMnfmitr^e tsim- 
ettU. iwUkttmiMmwmyvmjTtm the Father, hjbnw.§0* ckxv.SG, 

f TIm «paMit racfmd tWr eomarisaon froM CMtty idM 
ch. mL 189 and were appaiiited to be the witneites if hk fiW* 
SKtm»dkw.sr. Aelti.«. ch.&8a.ai^ cli.a.af^«i. ckuJll.Sl. 
1 Csr* wf. 14,1s. 

XlokniitAa. €k.xw,fe, iUtiiLss-ss. 
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justice of my claims, and of the equity of that jWgc- 
nient which will be executed upon my euemies *. He 
shall testify ofmef. He shall glorify meX* At that 
dayy says Christ, ye shall know that I am in my 
tPatheTy and yoii in me^ and I in you^. He intercedes 
With his Father, on the behalf both of his apostles 
•and of their converts, that they all may be one, (by 
a common participation of the Spirit,) as\\ thoUy Fa* 
ihcTy art in me^ and I in thee^ thai they also may be 
one in us : that the world (by the visible operations of 
ibat Spirit, which I shall receive from thee, and im- 
part to them,) may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And the glory (the power and honour of performing 
miracles by the Spirit) which thou hast given me, I 
have given them : that they may be one^ even as we 
4ireone; that the world may know that thou hast sent 
me^ and hast loved them as thou hast loved me. And 
just before his ascension he tells his disciples, Ye shall 
^receive power after that .the Holy Ghost is come upon 
•you.; and ye shall be witnesses unto me «('• 

Conformable to this declared intention of Christ ia 
promising and bestowing the gifts and miracles of 4he 
Holy Ghost, are the several uses to which they are ap- 
plied by the apostles. When they received the gift of 
tongues, St. Peter tells the Jews, Christ being by the 

• John xvi. 8—11. f Ch. xv. 26. f Ch. rvi. 14. 

$ Ch. xiv. 20. ch. xvii. 21 — 23. Compare ch. x- 38. ch. xiv. 10» IJ, 
dted above, and consult Dr. Whitby on the teFeral places and on 
'Bphes. iv. 4. 

' I John xvii. 21 — 5tS, A», in this place, denotes r«ffniM«ce^,B€C 
ipttUity ; for in Christ dwells uUiheJuUms of the Godhead bodily. 

4.Actii.«. * 
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right /land of God exaltedj and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Kihost, he has shed 
Jorth this which ye now see and hear*. And frum 
this effusion of the Spirit, as well as from the testi- 
mony oF prophecy, he argues that God had madeJesus^ 
loth Lord and Christ *. IVe^ says the same apostle 
afterwards, are witnesses of these things, (viz. the re- 
surrection and exaltation of Jesus,) and so also is the 
Holy Ghost f. The Scriptures Ukewise informus ot¥ , 
other occasions, that with great power (by very iljus* 
trious miracles) gave the apostles witness of the r^- 
surrection of the Lord Jesus j;,. The manner in which 
the apostles performed their miracles shows that they 
were especially designed as an immediate testimony to 
the resurrection and glory of Christ. In the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth rise up and walk ^y said Peter to the 
lame man at the gate of the temple. And he thu» 
further explains the intention of the miracle to the 
astonished multitude : God has raised up and glorified 
his Son Jesus ; and his name (or power), through faith 
in his name y has made this man strong. The appstles 
constantly declared themselves to be the appointed 
witnesses of his resurrection and exaltation ; and ac- 
cordingly their miracles are spoken of as the attesta- 
tion of God to them, in the execution of their com-^ 
mission. God lore them witness y loth ly signs and' 
wonders y and with divers miracles and gifts (or dis' 
tribufums) of the Holy Ghost || : they went for th^ and' 

♦ Acts ii. 31 — 36. f Acts v. 31, 32. 

t Ch. iv. SO, 33. § Ch. iii. 6. Compare ch. iv. SO, 

I Heb. ii. 4. 

preached 
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finached every where; the Lord tvorking with them^ 
emd confirming the^word with signs folUivi?fg* : the 
Lord gave testimony to the word of his grace, and 
granted signs and wonders to le done by their hands f. 
8l Paul, in particular, considered supernatural in« 
terpositions in his favour, as manifestations of the 
lifkX of Christ, and as a proof of Christ speaking in 
Atni§9 and expressly calls his miracles the signs of an 
efottle^. He likewise tells his converts, t?iat his Go* 
spetcame not unto them in word only, but also in power , 
md in the Holy Ghost, and in much assnrance (or with 
the fullest conviction of its truth) ; and thai his preack* 
ing was in demonstration of the Spirit, and of power, 
thai their faith might not stand in the wisdom of men, 
hui in the power of God^, The effect produced by 
these, miracles corresponds to and con6rm8 the ac« 
count here given of their primary declared intention t 
for they demanded and procured an absolute credit to 
tfie doctrine and testimony of the performers, concern'* 
mg the kingdom of God**, and the name of Jesus 

• Mark XVI. 20. 

f Acts ziy. S. By the'word, the wvrdofGody the Gospelf the wtrd qf 
H^ Gospett Ike word of the kingdom, (which are often used as synonyi* 
WBttm terms,) the Scripture means the joyful news of the approach 
or arrival of the Messiah, and the preaching Jesus to be that very 
person, or the ruler and redeemer of the people of God. Compare 
Iioke iii. 18, 21. ch. viii. 11. ch. in. 2, 6. Matt. xi. 5. Acts viii. 4, 
ch. X. 36, S7. ch. xi. 1, 19, 20. ch. xii. 24. cli. xiii. 42-^49. ch. xv. 
7|;Si5. ch.xvii. S, 11, IS. ch. xviii. 4, 1 1 . 
I SrCor. iv, 10, 11. § Ch. xiii. S. 

I Ch. xii. 12. Compare 1 Cor.ir. 19, 20; and what is urged above, 
ch. iii sect.iv. p. 199—200. 

4 1 Thess. i. 5. 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. • • Sec above, note f . 

Christ. 
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Christ *. And St. Pad tells us that the Gentiles were 
made obedient to the £iitb, through tnighty signs and 
wonders^ by the power of the Spirit of God^ and pre- 
sented as an acceptahle offering to God, being sancii" 
Jied by tlie Holy Ghost f, imparted to the first Chris* 
tian converts in many extraordinary gifts. 

The passages already cited chiefly refer to the mira« 
cles performed by the apostles for the conviction of 
unbelievers : I will now set down the passages which 
express the intention of those spiritual gifts which 
the apostles bestowed upon believers^ that* we may 
•ee the whole subject in one view. The gifts con« 
Itmed upon the Christian converts, besides being a new 
confirmation of the Christian £aith, or of the doctrine 
and testimony of the apostles concerning Christ {, 
were further designed as an evidence of the divine 
favour to all who received and obeyed the Gospel^ 
though they did not submit to the law of Moses ; as 
a seal of the pardon of their past sins, and a pledge of 
their adoption to eternal life§; as a proof of their 
election of God to be his church and people |{$ and 

• Acts viii. 6, 7. See ch. ii. 33, 41—43. ch. iz. 35, 42. ch. ziii. 12. 
Rom. XV. 18. 

f Rom. XV. 16, 18, 19. It appears from this passage, that the 
winning men oTer to the faith of Christ was the design with whicK 
the miracles were performed, as well.as the effea which they pro^ 
duced. 

i 1 Cor. I 5, 6, 7. fi Cor. i. 18—22. 

$ Acts ii. 38. Rom. v. 1, 5. ch. viii. 14 — 16, 23. 2 Cor. i. 29. 
ch. ▼. 5. GaL it. G, 7. Ephes. i. IS, 14. ch. iv. SO. Coaapar* 
X«uke XX. 86. 

I 1 Thess. L 4, 5. 
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as a means al^o of supporting the worship of God, 
and thereby of promoting the edification and im- 
provement of Christians, as well as the conviction of 
unbelievers, who might casually attend the Christian 
asseml)Iies'^. With regard to the miraculous judge- 
ments inflicted upon such as wickedly opposed, cor- 
rupted, or disobeyed the Gospel ; they were designed 
more immediately fur the punishment and reforma- 
tion of offcndersf, though they ultimately terminated 
in the confirmation of the Christian doctrine. 

The clear and explicit view, which, the foregoing 
passages of Scripture give us of the precise intention 
of the miracles^ of the New Testament, may serve to 
rectify the mistakes men have run into upon this 
aubject. In the numerous passages here cited, the 
divinity of these miracles, considered in themselves, 
ia^ always either expressly asserted or manifestly 
inplied ; and they are accordingly urged as a decisive 
and absolute proof of the divinity of the doctrine and 
testimony of their performers, without ever taking 
into consideration the nature of the doctrine or of the 
testimony to be confirmed. 

To what is here advanced some will object, *' that 
our Saviour, when the Pharisees ascribed his miracles 
to a confederacy with daemons, appealed to bis doc* 
trine in refutation of the calumny:*' If Satan cast 
cut Sat an f he is divided against himself ; how shall 
then his kingdom stand P And if I by Beelzebub cast 

• 1 Cor. xit. 7. ch. xiv. 3, 22, 25, 31. Eph«. iv. 8—16. 
t 1 Tim. i. 20. Acu xiii. 11. 2 Cer. x. 6. 1 Cor. v. 5. 2 Cor. 
siii. 10. 
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07it deinls^ by wham do your children cast them out ?' 
Therefore they shall be your judges *. It is supposed^ 
that our Saviour in this passage affirms^ that it was 
absurd to ascribe his miracles to the devil, because 
his doctrine was most opposite to all that an evil spirit 
could wish to be propagated in the world ; and that if 
Christ was an accomplice of the devil, then the devil' 
was subverting his own interest, ruining his own' 
kingdouK This objection, I apprehend, proceeds up»- 
on two mistakes. 

1st. It supposes that the Pharisees ascribed the 
miracles of Christ in general to a confederacy with* 
daemons : a supposition altogether groundless. It ap- 
pears from the history f, that this calumny, as it was 
eccasioned by, so it concerned only, one particular 
species of his- miracles, the cure of dsemoniacs; whose 
disorders were thought to be caused by the influence" 
of daemons; from whence it was concluded; that, 
they might be removed by the influence of dsemons^ 
There is no% intimation given us^ that the enemies oC 
Christ ever extended this reproach- to any of his^ 
other miracles; faithfully as the evangelists have re* 
corded every other calumny against him, and parti- 
cular as they have been* in their relation of this^. And: 
indeed it is certain, that the Pharisees neither did nor 
could ascribe the miracles of Christ in general to a 
daemoniacal agency. They could not do it ; i mean, 
not without gross self-contradiction : because they 

* Matt* xii. 26, 27; 

f The follQwiog are tho only itutaoGics of thn caluTriny on record i. 
M»tt. ix. 32. cb. xii. S2.. M9rk:iii. 22. hakfi zii 14,. 

M 5^ ^^"^^^ 
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allowed miracles to be a proof of a divine mission^ 
upon which alone their religion was founded; and 
because many of the miracles of Christ were the very 
same with those which their own prophets had pro- 
duced as divine credentials. And that they did not 
ascribe them to demons^ appears from their beha* 
viour on some remarkable occasions. When they 
were unable to deny the reality of Christ's miracles^ 
at a loss to evade the conviction of them, and fully 
sensible of the dangerous consequences to their su« 
perstition and usurpation, from their gaining credit ; 
in a word, when reduced by them to the utmost per- 
plexity; even then they did not so much as attempt 
to argue, that tbe works of Christ proceeded from 
any evil spirits *, but rather acknowledged God was 
Ihe author of them. Thus^ to the man bom blind, 
on whom Christ had bestowed sight, they say. Give 
God the praise: we know that this man is a sinner f. 
They were willing to allow that God might exercise 
kis power^ and convey his favours, by a profligate 
impostor, rather than that any but God could open 
the eyes of a person bom blind. In this sense they 
v^ere understood by the man on whom the miracle 
kad been performed, with whom they were disputing; 
as appears from his reply, God heareth not sinners X9 
cannot confirm by miracles false pretensions to a di* 
vine commission. It has, I think, been univerBaliy 
aftrmed^ that the Pharisees ascribed Christ's mhra* 
cles in general to a confederacy with Satan ; though 

tJoksukM \Ttr«3L 
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the contrary be so very evident. How dangeious it 
it to adopt any opinion, until it has been strictly and 
impartially examined ! 

Sdly. The objection we arc considering further sup* 
poses, that our Lord in his reply refers the t^barisecs 
to his doctrine for satisfaction : whereas there is not 
one word said in relation to that, however opposite k 
was to the interests of the devil. As the objection 
referred only to one particular kind of miracles; so 
does the answer, which contains an argument in con« 
futation of the objection drawn from the miracle 
itself* Our Lord is here addressing himself to those 
who did not acknowledge, and were unwilling to be 
convinced of, his authority; and therefore argues 
with them (as he was wont * to do) upon their own 
principles, in order to silence those whom he could 
not instruct f: telling them ^^ that it was unreason* 
able to impute his cure of daemoniacs to the assistance 
of the prince of daemons ; since, if the miracle con* 
sisted (as they apprehended, and the objection im* 
plied,) in the ejection of daemons, it was in its very 
nature an act of hostility against them ; and Sataa 
could not be supposed to assist in overturning his owa 
empire/' With the same view of exposing the ab<» 

• Matt. iL 18, IS. ch. xxr. 24, 25. Lukt xviii. 1—7, 
f To the malictotts Pharitets, who had been endeavouring t* 
iniDare bim, Ckritt proposet this question : If David caU Chriti 
tordj how uheki9Sonf Matt. xxii. 45, not for the sake of solvisf 
die difficulty, but to kaTe his enemies speechless. And when they 
ssked him, fFho gtne him his mtthonh/f Matt.xii. S8; he answered 
thif question wit& another, tfttfbict tboitwlia would aot be coo» 
vmccda 
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surdity of this calumny, upon their own principles 
and pretensions, he adds, If I ly Beelzebub cast out 
dcemons, by whom do your children cast them outP 
Therefore they shall be your fudges. By the children 
of the Pharisees we are to understand their disciples* 
and followers, or the Jews who undertook f to cast 
out dsemons in the name of the God of Abraham, 
but who certainly did not succeed in their attempts ^. 

.And 

• In like manner, by the sons of the j>rophets we are to understand 
the disciples of the prophets. 

f Acts xiii. 19. That the Jews practised exorcisms, further 
'appears from the testimonies of Josephus, Justin Martyr, Irenzus, 
'TheophiliiSt and Origen, cited by Grotiut, Hammond and Whitby 
on Mate. zii. 27. 

I See Middleton*s Free Inquiry, p. 84. To what is urged by this 
excellent writer to discredit the testimony of the Fathers to the 
efficacy of the Jewish exorcisms, I would add, that Origen, not- 
withstanding his allowing to the Jews in his time the power of cast^ 
ing out devils, declares, That the Jews, since the coming of Christ, art 
tiUirely (leieritd, have no token of the divine presence amongst Ihcmy have 
no prophets, no miracles, Contra Cds. 1. ii. p. 62 and 1. vii. p 337. And 
Justin Martyr speaks of the prophetic gifts as transferred from the 
Jews to the Christians, Dial. Tryph. p. 308, 315. Indeed the Jewish 
exorcisms as described by their own historian (Joseph. Ant. Jud^ 
L yiii. c. ii. § 5^ are too absurd to be confuted. Accordingly the 
Jews, who had been accustomed to the exorcisms of their country- 
men (in which they made use of magical ceremonies and natural 
remedies), when they saw the disorders imputed to dxmons per- 
fectly and instanstaneously cured by Christ, were struck with the 
highest astonishment, Luke xi. 14. Mark i. 27, 28. ch. ¥. SQ. 
JLuke iv. 36, 37. The sight was mW, and the miracle cairied a^. 
immediate conviction of its divinity, They were amazed at the mighh/f^ 
fomer ofGod,^ Luke iz. 43, and affirm^ /( t«ac never so teen in Israel^ 
Matt ix. 33. Compare Mack ii. 12, Tbe feyentjr diadplcf trii^nphed 
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And otir Lord (wiihout either charging their doctrine 
with absurdity^ or making any mention of the rea* 
sonableness of his own) reproaches the manifest in* 
consistency of their conduct, in imputing his cure of 
dasmoniacs to Beelzebub, ^hen they ascribed to God 
the pretended success of their own exorcisms ; and at 
the same time taxes them as persons of the most 
shameless disposition, in countenancing the grossest 
impostures, while they resisted a miracle supported 
by the clearest evidence. In the sequel of his address 
to the Pharisees, instead of referring them to his doc« 
trine, he urges the miracle itself as a full and decisive 
proof of his being the Messiah*: which it could not 
be, if it could have been performed by those who 
opposed and blasphemed his character and claims. 
And when he adds, that the ejection of daemons 
argued a power (no.t only opposite, but) superior -f to 
that of Beelzebub ; he still reasons from the nature 
of the miracle alone, according to their idea of it. 
He closes his address in the same strain : '^ If it be 
a just maxim, that he is to be regarded as an enemy, 
who only refuses his assistance J; will you account 
me a friend and confederate with Satan, who directly 
oppose and dispossess him } «« 

in their cure of daemoniacs, as the most wonderful and distinguishing' 
privilege, Luke x. 17; and the people regarded this miracle as the 
characteristic of the Messiah, crying out at the sight of it, Is not thit 
tA( Sfnh of Davidt Matt. zii. 23. Nay, the Pharisees themselves 
were>nev(^ so far blinded by malice as to oppose the Jewish exorr 
. cisms to Christ's cure of daemoniacs : a plain proof that the difference 
between them was too great to. admit of any comparisoo, 
• Matt. xii. 28. f Ver. 29. \ Yer. 30. . 
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As there is no proof that our Lord ?ver did, to it 
is utterly impossible that our Lord ever should, refer 
the Jews to his doctrine, in ordc-r to convince them 
of the divinity of his works, or to satisfy them that 
those works were not peiformed by the assistance of 
the devil. For, notwixhstanding his miracles, they 
disputed his divine mission and authority, on account 
of the apprehended absurdity and impiety of his doc-« 
trine, and his extraordinary character and pretensions 
as the Son of God. This was the case of those who 
reproached him with blasphemy, when he asserted his 
commission to forgive sin, though at the same time 
he confirmed it by a miracle*; and of those who 
disparaged his multiplication of the loaves and fishes, 
because he spoke to them of his sufferings and 
death f. Indeed the doctrine of his cross was a 
ground of general offence both lo Jews and Gentiles, 
and, instead of giving authority to the miracles of 
the Gospel, stood in need of their assistance to pro- 
cure it a reception. The Pharisees, who (as we have 
already observed) could not but allow the divinity of 
his works, did nevertheless conclude, from his per- 
forming them on the salhath-day^ and thus subvert- 
ing those superstitions which they reverenced as the 
most essential branches of religion,) that he must needs 
be a wicked impostor J. And the true reason why our 
Saviour, during the course of bis personal roiiiiatryj 
did not more clearly and explicitly reveal some parts of ' 
his doctrine, was, that the prejudices of the Jews 

• Markii. 7. ^ Jola vi. SQ, 91, 41, «H «. 

I Jolmix. li»16« 



tig$in%t thctm were too subborn to be overcome by the 
clearest evidence of their divinity*. To have direct* 
ed them, therefore, to try his miracles by the dw> 
trines they were intended to attest, would only have 
so much the more con6rmed them in their disbelief 
of the Gospel. Even after the resurrection of Christ, 
when the Gospel was proposed to them by the apostles 
jn its fullest evidence, and the right of the Gentiles 
to all the privileges of the Christian church, without 
submitting to the Jewish law, was vindicated by the 
miraculous donation of the Holy Ghost to Cornelius 
and other uncircumcised Gentiles 5 yet circumcision 
was still insisted upon by many, as a necessary term 
of Christian communion. 

It is to little purpose therefore to plead, as the 
advocates of Christianity are apt to do, that the na- 
ture of the doctrines which miracles are designed to 
confirm will serve to point out the author of the 
works ; inasmuch as this can do no service to Chris- 
tianity. For the divinely authorized teachers of it 
did not, and, considering the prejudices of the first 

* If Cbritt had made his doctrine a test of the divinity of hit 
miracles, it would have been necessary for him to have revealed hit 
whole doctrine, before he required men to receive him as a divine 
messenger on accoMit of his miracles t for how could they |udg» 
whether those parts of his doctrine which he had not revealed, 
were worthy of God or not ? Nevertheless, lung after Christ had 
required men to receive him because of his works, he tells his own 
disciples^ / fune yei mtaty things to say unto you, hit ye cannot hear ikgiH 
ffiMB, John ivL 12. Bven at this day, ao man, on the principle fvt 
here oppose, can regard the miracles of Christ as divine works, un- 
less be be previously ainircd that he perfectly undentands the wholt 
Ghrktiaa rrviiidMh . 
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€6nverts, could not, make this use of its doctrines. 
Had there been any ambiguity In the prooE from 
miracles, it would have been rejected by those to 
M^hom it was at first proposed. In latter ages learned 
iBen have adventured (such is the presumption and 
weakness of human reason, in many persons endowed 
with the largest measure of it !) to demonstrate a 
priori, that it became God to interpose for the re- 
formation of the world, just at the time and in the 
manner > related in the Gospel t and hence they infer 
the divinity of its miracles, awd very often even their 
truth. But it is certain that, in the age in which the 
Gospel was published, nothing seemed more incredi<» 
ble than its grand doctrine, that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Messiah. And Jesus and his apostles, won men 
to the belief of this article by vhe evideoce of pro*^ 
phecies and miracles, without once appealing to the 
internal credibility of it, or entering into any meta<* 
physical reasonings and disquisitions concerning the 
dispensations of providence , 

indeed, setting all prejudice aside, the Messiahship 
of Jesiis of Nazareth is a doctrine which natural 
reason cannot, of itself,^ discover to.be either true or 
false. It is a doctrine which admits of no other 
proof than the testimony of prophecies and miracles, 
and yet can never itself serve to manifest their divine 
original *. A late celebrated writer seems tp have 
been sensible of this, when he saidf that we are to 
distinguish between the doctrines^ we prove by mitacleSi 

* See below, ch.v. 

f S}»erlock*ftDisco\kXM») "vol^i ^.SQ9» 9(H. 
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mnd the doctrines by which we try miracles ; and that 
they are not the same doctrines. With what a num- 
ber of subtle distinctions have the learned perplexed 
the evidence of the Gospel, such as render it very 
unfit for being (what it was, by its gracious author, 
designed to be) the religion of the poor and illiterate ! 
If miracles are common to all superior beings, is it 
evident to an ordinary capacity, that they necessarily 
argue the immediate interposition of God, when per- 
formed by a person who teaches lessons of morality ; 
though at the same time he alleges his miracles, in 
confirmation of claims and powers quite distinct from 
and superior to that of a teacher of morality, such as 
his being the Messiah and Son of God ? Besides, if 
the purity of Christ's moral precepts be a necessary 
test of the divinity of his works, wrought to establish 
his extraordinary pretensions and character ; how 
comes it to pass, that neither Christ nor his apostles 
have given us any information concerning this mat- 
ter? As they have no where told us what thost 
doctrines are by which we are to try their miracles; 
if there be such doctrines, are they not chargeabit 
with the most criminal omission ? an omission, which 
no human wisdom or sagacity can supply. Nay, 
upon the sole evidence of miracles, they demanded 
faith in Christ as the Messiah, before ihey instructed 
men in any other doctrines; and therefore certainly 
without submitting them to previous examination: 
which would have been very unreasonable, if those 
other doctrines are a necessary test of the divinity of 
their miracles. 

The 
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The plain malter of fact, as it appears to me^ it 
this: they never taught men to try their miracles 
either by the doctrine they were immediately designed 
to confirm, or by any other ; but, pn the contrary, 
taught men to judge of their doctrine by their mira- 
cles. The very purity of the Christian doctrine, at 
well as the nature of Christ's personal claims, ren- 
ilered this conduct necessary. The Jews in general, 
and the Pagans more especially, were plunged into 
the deepest corruption. The latter were not only ido- 
laters, but worshipped their gods by acts of unclean* 
ness, such as were suitable to their apprehended na* 
tnres. Would not the purity of the Gospel create in 
•uch persons a prejudice against its miracles*? What 
could engage them to embrace a doctrine that con* 
tradided every sentiment and affection of their hearts^ 
but such works as were in themselves, and according 
to the genuine sentiments of- nature, certain and evi* 
dent proofs of a divine interposition ? Those there* 
fore who endeavour to prove that miracles alone are 
not a sufficient criterion of a divine mission, do not 
attend to the nature of the Christian dispensatioDi 
nor to the state of the world when it was first erected* 
They likewise impeach the conduct of Christ and his 
apostles, and labour to destroy (though without de* 
signing it) the very foundation on which Christianity 
is built. We have shown in general, that if miracles 
are ever performed in support of falsehood, they can 
never afford certain evidence of a divine commissiocu 
Least of all, then, can they serve to establish the 

* See above, ch. U. sect. t. p. 76^ 77. 

divine 
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divine mission and authority of Christ ; which he 
requires us to acknowledge upon the account of hit 
miracles^ as in themselves a complete and sufficient 
evidence. 

I have now laid before the reader various argument! 
from revelation, to prove that miracles are the pecu* 
liar works of God. Leaving others to judge of the 
force of those ailments, I shall conclude this chapter 
with observing, that what has been advanced in it 
concerning the author of miracles, seems to me to be 
confirmed by the main doctrines both of the Jewish 
and Christian revelations. As it is the distinguishing 
doctrine of the Old Testament, that Jehovah is the 
only true God ; so it is the distinguishing doctrine of 
the New Testament, that Jesus Christ is the only 
mediator between God and man. Though there be 
thai are called gods, whether in heaven or in earth, 
whether superior celestial deities or inferior terrestrial 
daemons, who are thought to interpose in human 
aflfairs, and to control the course of events, in a 
supernatural manner: but to us there is but one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, who is the sove- 
reign of the whole world *, and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
l^ whom are all things*, who is the sole agent be- 
tween heaven and earth, by whose ministry God exer- 
cises his government over mankind. But if there 
are any other superior beings who can of themselves 
interpose in our affairs in a supernatural manner, and 
control the course of nature, without an immediate 
commission from God and his Christ ; then it is not 

* I Cor. Tiu. 4, 5, 6. 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

true 
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true that there is none other God hut one, or that 
Chritft is the only Lord of mankind. As to the 
former point, there has been occasion to consider it 
already*: with respect to the latter, St. Paul ob- 
serves, that it wa«i absurd in Christians, who pro* 
fessed to believe in the one Lord, to have communion 
with other lords or daemons f ; his power excluding 
theirs. He charges the Colossians mfM not holding 
the heady or with subverting the authority of Christ, 
by the worshipping of angels , though they only 
ascribed to them a delegated power and authority ovef 
mankind. Others, perhaps, may be able to reconcile 
these sentiments of the apostle with the power of 
superior beings to work miracles ; to me they seem to 
corroborate the other proofs from revelatipn^ that 
miracles argue a divine interposition. 

* Ch. ill lect. V. t 1 Cor. s. 19, 90, 81. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• 

Showing that the Scriptures have not recorded any 
Instances of real Miracles performed by the Devil; 
in Answer to the Objections drawn from the Case of 
the Magicians in Egypt ^ from the Appearance of 
Samuel after his Decease to Saul, and from our 
Saviour* s Temptations in the IVildemess. 

JL HE observations contained in the foregoing chapter 
are, I hope, sufficient to show that the Scriptures re* 
present miracles as works appropriate to God, and 
never attribute them to any other beings, unless when 
acting by his immediate power and commission. Ne« 
vertheless, to all this evidence it is objected, ** that 
the Scriptures cannot consider miracles as the works 
of God alone j inasmuch as they relate several in-' 
stances, in which evil spirits have actually performed 
genuine and incontestable miracles, without the order 
of God, in opposition to his messengers, and in sup* 
port of error and wickedness. This," it is alleged, 
" appears with the clearest evidence from the works 
of the magicians in Egypt; from Samuel's being 
raised up by the sorceress at Endor ; and from our 
Saviour's temptations in the wilderness by the evil 
spirit/' But if these narratives establish the actual 
exercise of a miraculous power by the devil, then the 
Scriptures grossly contradict themselves, when (as I 
think^ ^t have already shown) they deny this power 

to 
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to the devil^ and appropriate it to God. But before 
we charge them with such gross self-contradiction^ 
we ought to inquire^ (if We treat them with the same 
candour we do other writings^) whether the facts they 
rebord^ and the doctrine they teach, are not perfectly 
consistent. To this end, let us proceed to examine 
the several cases which are appealed to, in support of 
the devil's power of working miracles. We wril begia 
with considering, 

SECTION I. 

Tk€ Case of the Magidsms wh» apposed Mom, 

Various are the accounts which learned men have 
given of the works of the magicians in E^pt. Some 
have supposed that God himself empowered the magi- 
cians to work true miracles, and gave them an unex- 
pected success*. But, whatever they performed, the 
history ascribes it, not to God, but to their inchant* 
ments. Besides, would it not be injurious to the cha- 
racter of the Deity to suppose that he acted in oppo- 
sition to himself? Would he work some miracles to 
confront the authority of Moses, at the same Ume 
that be was working other miracles to establish it ? 
And how, in this case, should Pharaoh know whe* 
ther it was his duty to dismiss the Israelites, or to 
detain them ? Would God, by a miraculons inter- 
position, require him to do, and not i% doj the very 
tame thing ? 
Others imagine that the devil asriated the A^ciaDS 

• Dr. Fleetwood on Miraclct, diacoimt i. «b4 D§» JHipdJM% 
Connexion} to). iL p. 4S8, Sd cdH. » 

not 
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not in perforaiing true miracles^ bat in decemng the 
senses of the spectators, or in presenting before them 
delusive appearances of true miracles. But we have 
already shown ^ m general, that with regard to Ae 
spectators, there is no manner of difference between 
appearing and real miracles, when the fictions or illu- 
sions are not distinguishable from realities. And if 
Moses had affirmed the works of the magicians to be 
diabolical delusions, or mere deceptions of the sight; 
why might not Pharaoh have affirmed the same con- 
cerning the works of Moses ? If one side had pre- 
tended, for instance, that the devil secretly stole 
away the rods, and substituted serpents in their stead ; 
the same might have been said by the other side : and 
the trial or competition must have ended in a com- 
mon distrust of the senses by both parties, in con- 
fusion, or mutual reproaches of fraud and impo- 
sition. 

The opinion concerning the works of the magv* 
ffians, wliich has most generally obtained since the 
time of St. Austin, is, that they were not only per- 
formed by the power of the devil^ but were genuine 
miracles, and real imitatioos of those of Moses. 
This opinion, however, has been rejected by several 
eminent writers, and even by some very zealous a3^ 
sertorsf of the power of superior beings to work 

miracles 

• Gh. i. Nct iii. p.90^Sl. 

f This is the case wkk icgard to Dr. Sykes in particular. Hit 
iccoant of the magiciast coatiiiit wme eicelleiit pUenratioiu: ue» 
^urthtUmb ii» Btal t» waisiawi tbe power of wperior bdngt, and 
h!sC mi ^pisiih IS wsfk gcaniiie ajratltfti jprcvtated kirn irom 

taking 
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miracles without the order of God ; and who there- 
i'oTt ipight have acquiesced in the <:oainion ex plica* 
tion of this history, had they not seen other reasons 
for departing from it, drawn from the circumstances 
.of the history itself. What I shall attempt to show, 
is, that the magicians did not perform works really 
jsupernatural, nor were assisted by any superior invi- 
sible being. In order to form a right judgement of 
this subject, it may not be improper to consider, 

I. The character and pretensions of the magicians. 
It has been already shown from the testimony of 
Heathen writers, that the ancient magicians undertook 
to explain and to accomplish things which were 
deemed far beyond the reach of other men's capaci- 
ties*. Conformably to this view of them given us 
by Pagan antiquity, we learn from the sacred writers, 
that they were applied to by the kings of Egj'pt and 
Babylon to interpret and decipher their dreauisf, as 
well as to discredit the miracles of Moses. In the 
exercise of their art, they relied much on their supe- 
rior knowledge of the secret powers of nature; yet 
we are not from hence to infer, with a late learued 
writer!, that they did not pretend to any commerce i 

with 

taking notice of the strongest objections against the common expli- 
cation of the performances of the magicians. At the same time he 
has given, what I conceive io be, a very false account of their cha- 
racter and pretensions ; and left unexplained many circumstances of 
the history, which are necessary to the right understanding of it. 

• Ch. iii. sect. iii. 

f Gen. xli.8. Dan. ii. 10,27. ch. iv. 7. See note * in p. S67. 

\ Dr. Sykes on Miracles, p. 142. Because witchcraft imt an art 
the doctor conclude^ that witches did not pretend^ ffeeWt-their 

power 
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with spirits or daemons t for the extravagant {HiMligiei 
they undertook to perforin, their ceremonies^ tupr 
plications and prayers to the gods for aid and iraccesai 
demonstrate the contrary*'. ' Magic was indeed at 
art, and might be learnt, like any other art, from perr, 
sons skilful in it : but it was :founded on the Pagan sjr* 
stem of theology, consisted ia the practice of the ritet 
of superstition, and pretended even to a power of com* 
pelling the gods to execute their desires. The appella* 
tions by which Moses describes the magicians, agree 
with the account here given of their character and pre« 
tension^. They are called wisemen, sorcerers^ and ma*^ 
giciansf. The original word J, which we render wogfi* 
cia?iSy does prof)erly signify persons who undertake to 
explmn things obscure and difficult %. It is here used as 
a general term, and comprehends under it u/i5emen and 
sorcerers; as is evident frotn the manner in which they 
are mentioned f. Their being denominated'tt;i5^e» 
denotes their Being'' the professors of science. With 
regard to the wo^i we render sorcerers^^ it is derived 
from a verb 4. which signifies to use juggling tricks^ 

power from diiemons: whereas it was considered as the art of set- 
tiDg daemons to work. 

f Then Pharaoh also called the wisemen and the sorcerers: now the m§^ 
ficians o/Egyptf they also did, &c. £xod. vii. ] 1. 

JCD^DtOin 

5 See Le Clerc on Gen. zli. 8. (where the LXX render it by a 
word that signifies interpreters,) and compare Dan. y. 1 1, 12. It is 
often explained by genethliaci or sapientes nativitatuni^ and it 
joined with astrologers and sooth^yers, Dan. u 20. ch. ii. 10, ^7* 
ck, iv. 7. 

I tS^&tt^DD mecMheplym. 4 Caah^pb 
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to delude the sight wiih false appearances, so as to 
make a thing seem otherwise than it is*; or rather 
to practise fascination and charms. The word is 
tdways joined in Scripture with those which signify 
divinaiiofij fortune- telling ^ or revealing secrets : and 
it is from the same root that the words which we 
render witches and witchcraft are derived f. Dr. 
fiykesi and others have taken much fruitless pains to 
prove that all the names by which the magicians are 
described import only legerdemain; as if they had 
been jugglers by profession as well as practice. There 
has been occasion § to observe that the Scripture 
describes the Heathen gods, and those who pretended 
to at)} intercourse with them, by their usual appella* 
tions. And t'he names here given the magicians seem 
to express what they were by profession || : they af; 

• Vid. Buxtorf. ci Pagnin. in voc. 

f See £xud. xxii. 18. Deut. xviii. 10. 2 Qbron xxxiii 6. 2 Kiogs 
ix. 22. Mic. V. 12. Le Clerc renders the word mecashephiti, 
diviners, £xod. vii. 11. And as these mecasbephim (sorcerers ur 
diviners) made use of dangerous drugs, and often employed their 
art in poisoning, the LXX render the word by ^et^^aKo*. 

\ On Miracles, p. 166. When this learned writer afErms that 
magic dues not seem to be so old as the days of Moses in Egypt, 
'p. 158, he contradicts both the history before iM ai.d Gen. xli. 8, 
which agree well with the later accounts of this art ; as will appear 
to any one who compares what occurs here, with what was ad- 
iranced abovej ch. iii. beet. iii. 

5 P. 161. 175. 

II This is certainly the case as to the two words magieiayts and 
wisemen; and there- fore most probably is so wkh regard to the third, 
torcenrs. And indeed the word itself does more properly import the 
practice of fiiDwInAtion and charms, than of Icgtr d cmain. 

fected 
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fected the reputation of superior knowledge*; and 
preiedded both to explain and eSect signs, prodigies 
and w<^nders, by observing the rules of their art* 
These are the persons who were called in by Pharaoh 
on the present occasion ; and we have seen already 
that the Scripture denies them the ability of discover* 
ing or effecting any thing supernatural f, 

IL We are, in the next place, to inquire with 
what design they were sent for by Pharaoh. 

To suppose that they were sent for to engage the 
gods of Egypt to work miracles in direct opposition 
to the God of Israel, and thereby to invahdate Moses's 
divine commission, is to contradict the fundamentiA 
principles of the Pagan theology, in which the king 
of Egypt had been educated. Though the Heathen 
poets do sometimes represent "the gods as quarrelling 
with one another, and taking different sides ; some 
favouring a particular person, others persecuting 
him X : neverthelesss, the claims of, the different dei«* 
ties of the Pagans were supposed to be consistent wkh 
each other §; and their theology, instead of ifiicou- 
raging its votaries to hope that one deify shpqld p>Q^ 
tect them from the vengeance, or act in direct defi- 
ance, of another, rather taught them to appease ^d 
gain over to their own side those deities who were 
isupposed to be angry with them, and to protect their 

* In confirmatfon of what is obsenred here and aiM>?e (ch. iiL 
sect, lii.) concerning the ira/icians, I add a passage from 'Hici^Sj^ 
Hnt. i. iv. Ptolomzus oir.ine et miraculo excitus, sacerdotibus Bgy^ 
tiorum, quibus moj talia inteiligere, noctumos visus aperit. 

f Ch. iii* sect. iii. \ Ovid. Trist. 1. i.eleg. ii. rer. 4i 

$ See above, ch. iii. tect. ▼• p. 227. 

N s enem^^ 
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enemies^. So that, had Pharaph admitted that the 
•Qirotks of Moses had been perfoi;med by the God of 
the Hebrews, he would not have applied to the Egyp- 
'tian deities to oppose his operations and claims f. 
Besides, on the principles of Pagans, who held the 
.4octrkse of local and tutelary deities, the performance 
•of miracles by the gods of one country would not 
iiave destroyed the claims arising from the like mira-^ 
cles performed by the gods of another country. And 
ftherefore^ if Pharaoh considered the God of Israel as 
II local deity, he would not have thought Moses's 
commission from hint invalidated by mii:acles per- 
formed by the goc^s of Egypt. But it is apparent, 
from the attempts of the magicians, that they did not 
strive to engage the gods of Egypt to limit, or con- 
trol, or in auy manner to oppose, the God of IsraeL 
For, in . this case, they would have endeavoured to 
traverse and coiirteract the aim of the adverse Divinrty, 
act to ipromoLe it j and would have entreated their 

♦ Cyrus endeavoured to appease the gods of the countries which 
he invaded, Xcnophon. Cyrcpj:d. 1. iii. The Romans evoked the 
tutelary gods of the cities they besieged, Macrob. Satumal. 1. iii. 
•. 9. Pliu. Nat. Hist. 1. xxiv. c. xvii. J 102. Plutarch. Crassnin, 
f, 553, A. The Tynans, when besieged by Aletxaoder, bound the 
•tatnes of Apollo and Hercules, to prevent them from desertuig to 
the enemy. Quintus Curt. 1. iv. c. 3. And the Lacedaemonians, 
tHutiit^ war, prayed' very early in the morning; that, being the 
first solicitors, 4hey might pre-engage the gods in their favour. 
Xeuopbon de Laced. Rep. When Balaam was sent for to ciunetbe 
Israelites, he had no expectation of success, without the permissioii 
•f their God^ Numb, xxiii. 27. 7j||osc who conqucredany country 
adopted the .gods of the vanquished people. 

f See Shuckford, voL ii« p. 496. 

>^ «ods, 

I 
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gods, not to aggravate and enhance the tremendous 
effects of Jehovah's displeasure by inflicting like judge-- 
inents, but to diminish or remove those already in- 
flicted : not to turn more water into blood, for cx-*^ 
ample, but to restore the corrupted waters to their 
natural state : not to multiply frogs, but to remove or 
destroy them ; especially as it was, at least, equally 
easy to do the latter as the former. Could the deities 
of Egypt more effectually expose themselves to the 
reproaches and indignation of their votaries, ftian by 
committing acts of hostility against them, instead of 
protecting or delivering them from the plagues and 
vengeance of the adverse Divinity? And were th« 
Egyptians likewise so infatuated, as to desire the 
divine guardians of their country to join with the 
God of the Hebrews in bringing down more and bea>« 
rier judgements, and adding to those direful plagues 
which he bad already inflicted ? If Pharaoh and hi4 
magicians contrived no better for the relief or pfw-* 
lection of their country, we may be certain thai 
Egypt, in their days, was not famed for wisdom. 

The real state of the case seetns to have been, thai 
Moses having in the name of Jehovah, the God of 
the universe, who had taken the Hebrews under hi* 
peculiar protection, demanded of Pharaoh lea?^^ fo# 
them to go three days journey ioto the wilderness, to 
perform a sacrifice; and having at the request of the 
kii^ of Egypt shown him a miracle* ^ by turning his 
rod fhto a serpent, in order to authenticate the divi- 
nity of his mission; Pffisraoh, notwithstanding^ this 

• Exod. yii. 9. 

miracle^ 
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miracle, refused to consent to the demand of*^Iose», 
It is natural to suppose, that a suspicion that the 
Israelites were meditating an escape from that wretched 
slavery in which they were detained, (which, might 
naturally spring up in a mind con<<cious of its own 
injustice aud oppression,) and the fear of losing so 
^ery numerous and valuable a body of slaves, together 
with all' their flocks and herds, would prevent Pharaoh 
from being forward on this occasion either to receive 
or follow conviction. We shall the less doubt of this^ 
if we call to mind the pride of princes, (which is not 
easily reconciled to a diminution of their grandeur,) 
or the peculiar rigour of the Egyptian polity, and 
the astonishing magnificence of their public works*. 
Pharaoh was, as he told Moses, a stranger to Jehovah^ 
in whose name he came: a Deity worshipped only 
by ^his Hebrew slaves^ whom he had permitted to 
groan under the most cruel oppressions, and even 
m^ngst them very little and but lately known. And 
his character as the God of the uni\diMrse, the onfy 
true God, being stjbversive of the claims of all the 
Egyptian deities, woQld at first appear, to one ac- 
customed to worship a plurality of gods, (many of 
whom, atld particularly the lights of Jieaven, were 
tbailght to exhibit continually the mo^ conspicuous 

* Tke pyrmuds are a proof of the peculiar turn and getiius of the 
Xjgyptians to works of magnificence and grandeur ; which is also 
confirmed by the testimony of Diodorus Siculus, 1.' i. p. ^'Ked. 
Rhodomani. The Israelites were employed in their public iKiild- 
iugs, as appears from Exodus, ch. M^fed ▼. ; and, no doubt, in man|r 
other ways so large a body of people must contribute ta the bene^ 
of the state. 

i proofs 
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prooFi #f their divinity,) as the highest absurdity and 
blasphemy. The Egyptians were early famed fbr 
wisdom and learning, and more especially for their, 
knowl^geof the nature and worship o£ the gpds: their 
sentiments on this subject seem to have been received . 
with deference and submission by all the neighbour* 
ing nations. At the same time they exceeded them 
all^"^ zeal for superstition and idolatry. It must 
therefore be difficult for us to conceive what great 
oSence it gave to their pride aiid bigotry, to be told 
that there was no other God but Jehovah, and that 
the fsraelites, at that time the most despicable and: 
m'retched part of mankind, were bis peculiar people*^ 
This was upbraiding Egypt with ignorance and im«^ 
piety, as well as with injustice and Cruelty. - .^ 

Nor is it «t all unlikely that Pharaoh might some*>« 
what doubt at first, whether the miracle which had^ 
been wrought for his convictioii did certainly siirpa^^ 
the powers of nature, and the science of magic, ^Jf -. 
was a proper^roof of the^ole divinity of the' God j 
of IsFael. He had never till then seen an example ot 
this kind; nor indeed - had sucM wonders as those of 
Moses in Egypt ever been performed before this ' 
time : which_might occasion some hesi|j|tion and 
surprise. TKc laws oF nature in general, and ^kcist 
in particular concerning the generation of animals^ 
the seasons, circumstances and means of their being 
produced and brought to life^ were not so well un- 
dcrsfDod as at present. And as they conceived of the 
whole system of naturffiis animated and divine*^ 

* Set above, ch. iii. sect. ii. at the be^nninj^. 

they 
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Ibey enlertaioed an eitraTagant opinion of its. hidden 
powers. Learning was in a few hands ; and there- 
fore it was not so easy to distinguish what was merely 
unttsual fnd astonishing, from what was super- 
natural. A few ages ago our own countryman, friar 
Roger Bacon, in virtue of his imprQvemcnts in na- 
tural knowledge, passed for a conjurer, without having 
any design on his part to impose upon the people. 
The ancient magicians studied to raise in others the 
highest possible idea of their profession. And it was 
/ the received opinion of antiquity, that divination and 
prodigies (with the ]a9t of which Egypt* abounded 
moro than any other country,) were the effect of the 
natural influence of the elements and planets; and 
that magicians who dived into the arcana or secrets 
of nature, and were masters of their own profession, 
could regularly bring them to pass, according to the 
fixed and certain principles of their science. In this 
sd|pce Mosesi himself bad been instructed. And 
pno6abIy the first thought gf Pharaoh wdl^ that Moses 
was nothing more than a magician f. 

In this view of thin^, what was more natural than 
for Pharaoh to send for his magicians, in order to 
learn froomljiem, whether the sign givfin by Moses 
was ^ly supernatural, or only such as their art was 

dot. Euterpe, c. 82. 

f Moses had been brought up in the palace of Pharaoh, and mat 
learned in all the wiuhya of the Egyptians, Acts vii. 22; and thetvfore 
it was natural to account him a magttjk^ On the very same grounds 
Dafiicland the three children were accounted magicians at Babylon 
Dan. i. 4, 20. ch. iv. 7—9. ch. v. 1 1. 

able 
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able to accomplish ? The nature of Iheir aftempta p 
corresponded with this view of Pharaoh in calling I 
them to his assistance. For they did not undertake I 

I 

to out-do Moses, or to control bim by superior, or \ 
opposite acts of power, but barely to imitate him, oi ■ 
to do the same works with his : which they did wifh^ 
a view to invalidate the argument which he drew from 
his miracles, in support of the sole divinity of Je- 
hovah, and of his own mission. And had th,e mtgi« 
.cians succeeded in their attempt, and in the exercise 
of their art really performed the same extraordtnarjp 
acts as Moses did ; it would have followed of course,, 
that Moses, whatever he might pretend, was a magi« 
cian onty ^, and not an extraordinaiy*. divine messen-* 
ger; and that Jehovah was not the only sovereign of 
nature t* It is of the last importance, therefore, to* 
attend to the true point, in question upon this occa- 
8ion# The question was not, and could not be. Are \ 
tlie gods of Egypt' sit perior to the God of Israeli' W^ I 

Can any evit spirits perform greater miracles than \ 

I ' 

those which' Moses performed hy the assistance of Js^ 'i 
hovahP^ Every circumstance of the history serves to-'- i 
show that the question was, Are the works of'. Moses ^ \ 
proper prvofo^fhat the God of Israel is Jehovahy the I 
only sovereign of nature^ and consequently thatlffoses • 
acts hy his commlmon ? or. Are they merely the won* - 

♦ Pliny (ia his NaL Hidt. 1. iix. c. 2.) mentions Moees amoogst 
tliemoat illustrious magicians i which' is the highest character midcf? 
which he could he considered on the common hypothesis. 

f See ch. iii. sect. v. p. 2l9fcS7. If the magicians had perfcxmedl 
real miracles, the consequences would have been the tame a*iC Baak 
had answered by fire. p. 228, • 

N 5 i<rs 
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iers of nature, arid the effects of magic* f To resolve 
Alls question, Pharaoh sent for his magicians ; and 
they by their magical feats undertook to show that 

/Moses's works lay withio the compass of their art, 
mnd therefore could be no proofs of the high claims 
of the God of Israel, or of Moses's divine commis- 
sion. 

* Til. But it may be asked, What nu>tives could 
induce the magicians to make such an attempt, since, 
ftotwilbstandhig Pharaoh might, they could not be 

"ignorant of the extent of their own art? When they 
were first sent for to court, they as well as Pharaoh 
might conceive of Moses as ivothing more than a 
magician, like themselves. And though it be too 

» lyc ak an authority for such an ancient fact } yet it 

. may deserve just to be mentioned, on account of the 
probability of the thing itself, that, according to the 
Yalmud^ when Moses began to work his miracles, 
tflii magicians bantered him, saying. Thou Iringest 
Straw to Jffraf, (or, as we should express it, T/iott 
Iringest coals to Newcastle;) meaning that he had 
judged ill to play his tricks in a country stoeked with 

. * It may b« worth observing, that both Phflo (4|.Vita Motis, k i. 
p. 61^ and Josepbus (Antiq. Jud. l.ii. c. 13.) place the subject m 
the fluhe light. 

I The learned authors of the Universal History, though they 
atdopt the common explication of the wonders of the magicians, 
luve taken notice of this Jewish tradition. And they further ob-^ 
serve, that Phik) introduces them speaking to Pharaoh and his court 
iDthis purpose, PThy are yw JrightmMf Wt are notignormU of such 
AingSrHang weftofeutheMnu mirstlves, Vmren, Hist. vol. iik 9v9^ 

jp. 37S> note ItiL 
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magicians, who were as well versed as himself in tbt 
powers of nature, and in the knowledge of the secret 
arts. And it is certain that they must soon discovet 
how reluctant the king was to part \yith the Israelites^ 
and therefore how acceptable to him it would be^ 
should they by their skill and dexterity be able ta 
imitate, and thereby to discredit, the miracles of 
Moses. And by a mind prejudiced as his was, the/ 
well knew that mere cavils and the most barefaced 
sophistry are often esteemed a sufficient confutatioa 
of the most conclusive arguments. Besides^ tlM^ 
king, resolutely determined not to hearken to Moses^ 
might be so unreasonable as to require that of his 
magicians which was beyond their power*; by which 
they might be templed to have recourse taanifice^ to 
screen themselves from his^vengeance. And their 
concern at all times, from nootives of pride and am** 
bition t, to raise the reputation of th^n* art to an ex- 
travagant height, continually pron»pted them to hare 
recourse to fallacy to siipport it. And this extrava*^ 
gance of their pretensions gave some- cokmr lo> tha 
resentment of princes, when their boasted eiiter«» 
prises failed in the execution^ la the caise before us^ 

the magicians of Egypt were uodev every temptatioa 
to encounter Moses at all hazardt^, and i£ possible to* 
supply by collusion their defect of power.. And they 

* See Dan. ii. 1 — IS. The prophets of Baal likewise-, 1 Kingt 
zviii* 24, made an experiment, without any well-grounded' ezpecta* 
tion of success, because the people approved of £lijah?s proposal. 

f Strabo (Geogr. 1. i.) tellt us, '* that the priests of Egypt,, the 
Chaldeans and magi obtained great honour and preeminence, be* 
cause they excelled in aUldnds.of knowlcdgf.** 
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might the more easily hope for success and applauise^ 
or at least to avoid disgrace and detection^ as they 
knew the whole court as well as the king would be 
forward to avail themselves of the appearance not 
9nly of equality, but of any resemblance between 
their performances and those of Moses. From this 
xepresentation of the' motives and aims of the magi, 
let us now proceed to consider those of Moses. 

' IV* If we examine the principles and conduct of 
Moses, we shall soon be sensible that he could not 
allow the magicians performed real miracles. For, 

. 1. We have already proved that the Scriptures ever 
represent the whole body of magicians as impostors ^5 
who were incapable of supporting their pretensions 

by any works or predictions beyond human power 

and skill. .'- 

2. It has been also shown f tha( all the sacred 
writers, and Moses ~in particular, represent all the 
Heathen deities (on the belief of whose existence and 
influence the X magic art was founded) as unsupported 
by any invisible spirits, and in themselves utterly im- 
potent and senseless ; and certainly therefore incapable 
of imitating the stupendous miracles of Moses. 

3. This divine prophet further taught that the God 
of Israel was Jehovah, who alone created the world 
by his power, and ruled it continually by his pro- 
vidence §. His religion was built on the unity and 
sole dominion of God, as its foundation. And the 
point which Moses ai this very time was about to 

* Ch. iiL sect. iii. p. 17U f Ch. iii. sect. ii. p. 147-S. 

t Ch. iii. eect. iii. p, 1«&. 5^€lb iii. Met. «. p. 2iS. 

establish^ 
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establish, was the sole divinity of Jehovah*, m 
direct opposition to the principles of idolatry, and 
consequently with a view of exposing the absolute 
sulhty of all the Heathen gods; the claims of the 
former being subversive of those of the latter. If 
Moses therefore allowed that the Heathen idols (or, 
which we have shown to be the same thing, any evil 
spirits t supporting their cause) enabled the magicians 
to turn rods into serpents^ and tvater into bloody and 
to create frogsX^ and consequently any other spe- 
cies of animals, which require only equal skill ai>4 
power; he contradicts the gre^t desigaof his mis^ 
sion, and overturns the whole fabric of his religion* 
For, on the supposition here made, ilie Heathea 
deities are not mere nullities, and Jehovah is nol God 
alone» Whatever beings are able to create several 
difierent specic3«)f animals, and to multiply them at 
pleasure, (and hereby to destroy the wise oeconomy 
of the animal world,) and to change the inmost 
nature bath of inanimate substances and of living 
beings ; whether we will allow such beings the name 
of God or not, they certainly possess in a very high 
degree those powers^ which, according to the united 
testimony of reason and revelation, are the appro- 
priate and distinguishing glories of the one true God* 
If the bringing things into existence be no test of a* 

* Ch. ill. sect. V. p. 216—219. f Ch.iii. sect.ii. p. 152-3. 

\ I might have added, that the advocates of the common hypo- 
thesis (in efFect) allow that those invisible beings who supported 
the magicians had a power of turning dust into tiee, when they ascribe 
their not doing it to their being restrained by Goil» 
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divine interpositioni to what more authentic trst can 
we appeal ? The creation of beings endued with life 
does more especially stem to be a branch of the divine 
prerogative*; the lowest degrees of animal life hav- 
ing an excellence and dignity superior to all the glo- 
ries of inanimate nature f. Such a creating power, 
and such a sovereignty over nature, as the Heathen 
deities are here supposed to have displayed, matt 
make it difficult, if not im(X)ssible, to determine 
what parts of the creation, and what events of pro- 
vidence, are to be ascribed to God alone. Who can 
tell how far the power of evil spirits may extend on 
other occasions, when uncontrolled by Grod, if they 
were capable even of opposing and contravening, in 
such an astonishing degree, his operations and de- 
signs, at the very time he was publicly asserting his 
own peculiar honours |? 4 4» Moses 

* A creating power is represented in Scripture as a divine prero. 
gatiye, Is. xliv. 24. and as the foundation cf the worship which God 
claims from mankind, Jerem. v. 22. Hitghry ke ttiU not give lo c»- 
ciher. Is. xlii. 8. ch. xlviti. 11. 

f What bishop Sherlock affirms concerning the miracles of Moses 
(vol. i. p. 283.) would be true alsoof the works of the magicians, 
had they been, as he supposes, real miracles x They were so near akin 
to the works of creation t that by a just eomparison they nttght te humrn 
to time from the sam e author. Or, rather, voce works of creation weit 
performed by opposite invisible powers, it would follow of course 
that there was a plurality of creators, and therefore of rival gods. 
Sec above, ch. ii. sect. iv. Were the common account of the nufi- 
Qans true, their works must necessarily have been oonsidercd by 
Pharaoh as a full demonstration of the existence and power d his 
own gods, and as a fuller vindication of their worship (at least of & 
subordinate worship) than the Pagan priesthood ever prodiiced- 

/ Jt if the more incredible that Go4 ibould wjm wottkt muy evil 

spirit 
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4. Moses appropriates all miracles to God^ and 
urges his own as an absolute and authentic prooF^ 
both of the sole divinity of Jehovah, and of his own 
aiission*: which he could not justly do, if his op- 
posers performed miracles, and even the very same 
with his. But here it is alleged, notwithstanding we 
should admit that the magicians wrought real rnira* 
cles, yet that in the issue it appeared Moses was sup* 
ported by the true God, because he performed more 
and greater miracles than his opposcrs. The miracles 
performed by the magicians in Egypt (says an able and 
eloquent writer f) were so far from lessening the au* 
thority of the works done by Moses, that they added 
to it : For, the greater the powers were which God 
humbled and subdued^ the greater evidence did ke give 
of his own superiority. Many other learned writers 
have likewise pleaded that the miracles opposed by 
the idolatrous magicians to those of Moses, the pro* 
phet of God, served only to set off the divine power 
to the greatest advantage. But I cannot persuade my* 
self that the power of God appears to any, much lest 
to the best, advantage, but when it performs work^ 
peculiar to itself, such as no creatures are able to 
imitate, and carries the divine designs into execution 
without any control. The superiority however of the 

spirit to work miracles in opposition to himself, as this was tht 
frsl time of interposing in a miraculous manner for the conviction 
of the worldf and no such miracles were performed in any subsequent 
contest between him and idol gods. 1 Kings xviiL 

* See the passages cited above, ch. iii. sect. v. p. 219. sect, ti* 
p. 230. and below, p. 281—285. 

f 9iabop Sherlock in iua Dufcourtfi, vol i* p. 285» 
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true God to the Heathen deities was not the* point 
in question. What Moses proposed to prove, was, 
that Jehovah was God alone, and that there was none 
besides hiui, and consequently that the Heathen god* 
were mere nullities. Now if in their names very 
great miracles wert- performed by the magicians, and 
still greater by Moses in the name of Jehovah; though 
we may allow that hereby Jehovah proved himself 
superior* to the Heathen gods; yet this superiority 
to them will not prove that he is God alone, and that 
the tleathen gods were nullities, destitute of that very 
power which they visibly exerted. The greater the 
powers were which God humbled and subdue ij with so 
much the less truth could they he repsesented as im- 
potent and senseless idols. Had Moses, while he al- 
lowed to the gods of Egypt a creating power (or what 
seems very nearly to approach it), attempted nothing 
more than to prove the superiority of the God of 
Israel ; this would rather have estabhshed than oVer* 
turned the Pagan system, which, was built upon a be- 
lief of gods of different orders, who possessed various 
degrees of excellence and power. 
. But a case so very absurd, as that of t\vo opposite 
fiarties, working miracles for victory, would never 
have been put, had the defenders, of revelation more 

* It was shown above, ch. li. sect. vi. p. 81, that in the case of 
^;ich a contest as is he're supposed, between two, opposite partie* 
ArorkJno^ miracles for victory; though he who Q^erts ^renter ails oi 
power than his opponent may be allowed to possess e:realer fitf^rees of 
power, yet it will not follow from hence that he is assisted by the 
divine power, 

care- 
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carefully attciuled to the state of the controversy* 
betweien the prophets of God arid the ancient idola- 
ters. And were it true in general, that, in case of a 
contest between two parties performing real miracles, 
he who does the most and greatest is sent of God ; 
yet this wopid be of no service td the cause of Moses, 
because he places the truth of his mission on a dif* 
ferent footing. Moses certainly best understood the 
evidence arising from his own miracles j and it is 
impossible to make a just vindication of them, unless 
we vindicate the use to which he applies them. Now 
Moses never alleges in his own favour, that on the 
Kvhole he performed more and greater miracles than 
his opposersf. He urges his miracles in an absolute, 
not in a comparative, view, as full proofs of his mis* 
sion from Jehovah ; which he could not juslly have 
done, at leuit with regard to those miracles which 
Mr.ere performed both by him and his rivals, had 
there been any such. This will more fully appear 
under the next head^Mvhere we shall show that, 

5. Moses not only urges his miracles in general, 
but even each individual miracle apart, as a complete 
proof botll'of the divinity of Jehovah and his own 
rtission* With regard to his first miracle, the trans- 
formation of his rod into a serpent, he was Aected 

• Ch. ill. sect. V. p. 222. 

*(• Nordo any of the prophets of God ever plead the superiority of 
their mirkcles, either in respect of number or excellence, to those 
of. their opposers ; necessary as such a plea would have been, ia 
case their opposers had performed real miracles. These divine mes* 
tengers appeal to their works, as being in themselves, and separately 
considered, signs of a divine mission. * 

by 
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by God to perforni and propose it both to the Israel* 
ites and Egyptians as a sign*^ surely not as a doubt- 
ful and fallacious, but as a certain and demonstra- 
tive, sign of his mission troni Jehovah, the God of 
ihe Hebrews; without taking into consideration any 
supposed superiority* he was afterwards to acquire. 
Yet how was the transformation of his rod a demon- 
station of his being sent by Jehovah, if the magicians 
produced the very same credentials to show the false* 
hood of his commission? Nay, the magicians, in 
the first contest, if they performed real miracles, not 
only imitated but exceeded Moses; having the advan- 
tage over him in the number of their miracles. For 
they turned not only one rod into a serpent, which 
was all Moses had hitherto done, but they turned 
their several rods into serpents. Now why is Moses 
to be credited on account of « single mif^l^, if it be 
contradicted and overborne by several miracles fully 
equal to it? Besides, with respect to the Israelites, 
they had not only bedn ins^tructi||^.to receive, but had. 
actually received, Moses as a mess^iger from Jehovah, 
the God of tlieir fathers f, upi^n the evidence of (be 
ipiraculous conversion of his nni into 4| serpent. 
What doubts <hif0i nay, what shame on account of 
their, ipvn crednlity, and what indignation against 
Moses, must they have felt, when they saw this eyi- ' 
dence overturned and destroyed, which Moses had 
proposed, and they had admitted, as vadid in itself, 
without the aid of any further miracle I Afterwards, 

• F.«od. IT. 1—5. ch. Tii. 8, S. 

it 
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it is true, Moses's serpent swallowed up those of the 
magicians : but this after victory, however splendid, 
could not retrieve the credit of the former defeat ; it 
could not establish the validity of the proofs from 
the change of his rod, which he had appealed to in 
the beginning as a decisive testimony in his favour; 
but which was entirely destroyed by the magicians 
changing their rods into serpents. h\ like manner 
concerning the first miraculous plague; Moses was 
commanded to say to Pharaoh, in the name of God, 
IN THIS thou shalt know that lam Jehovah : lehold 
I will smite with the rod that is in mine hand^ upon 
t/ie waters which are in the river ^ and they shall It 
turned into Hood *. Now, if the magicians after- 
guards performed the very samef kind of miracle, it 

was 

* Ezod; vil^K See above p. S20, note ^ where other ezaropleer 
sre produced, to show what use Moses makes of each indiTidiial 
miracle. ^ 

f I allow indeed, thak» am the commoo hjpotliesis, the miracle* 
of turning water into bidbd,' and bringing up frogs, as performed. 
by the magicians, were not so extetttioe as the same miracles whea 
performed by Moses. But on that hypothesis the reason might be* 
that when tht magicians undertook these ipiracles, it was impossi- 
ble to carry them to the same extent t the vMfjgibf £gypt being pre- 
viously converted into blood, and the country covered witb frogs, 
by Moses. And to this cause, rather than to any defect of power 
in the magicians, the Egyptians would naturally ascribe the dif- 
ference betWleen their works and those of Moses, if the former 
had been real miracles. In -case you allow the magicians a mira- 
culous power of turning water into blood, how will you show that 
they didnot exert it as far as the scarcity of water would pe riwir^ 
and therefore as fsr as it could have been exerted by Moses himself 
had he been in .their situation ? Why then should it be taken im' 

' granteda 
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was no more a proof that the God of the Hebrews 
was Jehovali, than that one of the fclgyptian idols was 
Jehovah. With what truth then could it be affirmed 
to Pharaoh, " By this miracle the distinguishing cha- 

granted, by the advocates of tlie common hypothesis, that, when 
tfce magicians had (it is supposed) turned a certain quantity of water 
into blood, their power was limited to that particular quaniityy 
and could cxterd no further; inasmuch as the history contains aa 
obvious reason for their not turning more water into blood, there 
being very little water on which the experiment cculd be made? 
When Christ converted into wiiiC the water in six vessels, did 
he not hereby give [-roof of n power which could have pvodoced 
the same change in a much larger quantity ? The limitt of the 
miracle were determined by the occasion and circumstances 
and do not create the least presumption of any defect 
I add, that if this miracle of Christ was in itself a proof of a divine 
ifiterposition , why do men deny the divinity of the ainular miradf 
which they ascribe to tlie magicians ? From the mere nature of the- 
work itself, no argument can be drawn to its 4i8ad«Bitage. It was 
indeed less extensive than the coj^fespondiug miraclf^f Mosei; but 
we have accounted for this di&rence. Besides, io nutaclte of tht 
same kind, can the abettors of the comnjon hypothesis determiiM^ 
•n their own principles, how far the power of the devil reaches^ 
and where the power of Ood begins ? Wefe we to altow them, that, 
whenever one miracle exceeds another in extent, the most exteii* 
sive miracle must necessarily proceed from a being of the most ex« 
'tensive power; this would not prove its divinity, at was shown 
above, ch. ii. sect. vi^./Kor did Moses ever rest his mission on his 
XDiracl(» being more extensive than the supposed miracles of the 
magicians. Nay,' God himself says to Moses, £xod.iv. 9, JftheyuiU 
n»t heii€ve evpi these two signs, (the turning the rod of Moees into a 
s^rpeiit, and the serpent into a rod again, and the malang his hand 
lepi'ous and.^und,) thtu sfmil take qf ike uuiter uf the river, andpmgtit 
upon the dry. land, mtd the ivater which thou iakest out of Ike river sioU 
become bfnod ufmn the diy land. Here the quantity uf water could not 
he considerable : nevertheless, the conversion of it into blood is pro* 
posed as a certain sign of Mose^^s divine oiissinn* 

racier 
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Tactcr of the true God shall be fully made known and 
•displayed ? '* Had Moses on this occasion referred the 
king for conviction to his subsequent miracles ; this 
new evidence, however forcible, could not have res- 
cued him from the just reproach of having before bf- 
fered (and by a pretended command of God) such as 
was futile and fallacious, and of still claiming a title 
to a divine legation, which, on the issue he had put 
it, had been already decided against him. Though 
we should allow Moses but the common discretion of 
a man, and deny him the divine guidance of a pro^ 
phetof God, we cannot suppose him guilty of so 
weak a conduct as this ; which must have sunk the 
Israelites into despondency, afforded the Egyptians 
just occasion of triumph, and fully vindicated Pharaoh 
in treating Moses as an impostor, who had offered 
false tests of a divine agency and mission. Our 
learned divines would never have supposed that Moses 
iyefieved the magicians performed real miracles, and 
the same with his own, had they considered the use 
which this divine prophet makes of each distinct and 
particular miracle which he performed. 

6. The absurdity of supposing that Moses allows 
the magicians the credit of. real miracles will appear 
in a still stronger light, if we recollect the order of ' 
4ime in which their supposed miracles and those of 
Moses were performed. Dr. Clarke*, after mo«t 
other writers, seems to have inverted the true order 
of time when he places the miracles of the niagicians 
-imi I The magicians worked several mracles to prfnm 

Moui 
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Moses an impostor, and not sent of God : Moses, to 
prove his divine commission^ worked miracles more and 
greater than theirs. But according to the history, 
Moses first of all turns his rod into a serpent ; and 
thereby, according to his own and our representation, 
fully establishes his divine mission. luimediatcly 
after, his opposers destroy the force of that evidence 
to which he had appealed, by producing (ac^rording 
to the common hypothesis) the very same evidence^ 
and in a more perfect degree^ to prove him an impos* 
tor. In the next pUce^ Jehovah interposes to recover 
the lost credit of his messenger^ and the serpent of 
Mo.^es swallows up those of the magicians. But the 
spectators might justly doubt, whether one serpent's 
eating another was a greater miracle than the turn- 
ing several rods into so many serpents ; and therefore 
must remain in suspense on which side the superiority 
lay. However that might be, Jehovah a third time 
^ engages to evince his own divinity, and the autho- 
rity of his ambassador, by turning the waters of Nile 
into blood. But now the evil spirit (according to the 
comn)oiily-received account of this matter) interposes 
in bis turn, and, by rivalling the operations of Je- 
hovah^ defeats his intention, and exposes the insuffi- 
ciency of the means used to Accomplish it ; and hereby 
gains a temporary triumph over the professed sove- 
reign of the universe. God interposes again, and with 
the same view as before,, and brings frogs upon the land 
of Egypt. But bis intentions are again frustrated by 
Satan^ who performed the ^me achievement, to coiir 
yince the world that that work had been falsely ar* 

rogated 
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rogated by God as lii* s<ile prerogative. Thus (ac- 
cording to the prevailing hypothesis) were the claims 
of Jehovah and Moses on the one hand, and of the 
magicians and the devil on the other, alternately 
established and destroyed ; the superiority of power 
appearing on both sides at different tiraes: nay, hi- 
therto more frequently, and indeed more incontesla- 
bly, belonging to the devil than to God 3 inasqGiiich 
as it was not Jehovah who controlled the ^supposed 
miracles of the devil, (one instance alone excepted,) 
but the devil who controlled the miracles of Jehovah. 
The ditltors of the common hypothesis are con* 
cerned to show that their accomit of this contest, if 
traced into its genuine consequences, is not big with 
impiety, and the most dishonourable apprehensions 
of the blessed God. Can they deliberately persuade 
themselves, thai the almighty sovereign of nature 
would engage in an open contest for supremacy with 
the devil ? and that he would suiTer him to appear on 
some occasions as his rl\'al, and even as his superior^ 
capable of frustrating his great desigtis, invalidating 
the prooft^ he thought fit to give of his universal do- 
minion, and hereby rendering him contemptible in 
the eyes of the Israelites and Cgy[nians? Or, could 
his claim to be Jehovah, and the only sovereign of 
nature, l>e both true and false ? Yov these reasons, 
(and several others which will occur in the sequel,) 
Moses could not represent the magicians as perform- 
ing real miracles. 

V. Here perhaps it may be objected, that Moses 
describes the works of the magicians in the very same 
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language as he does his own^; and therefore thatf 
there is reason to conclude that they were equally 
miraculous. To which I answer^ 

1. That nothing is more common than to speak of 
professed jugglers as doing what they pretend and ap' 
p^artodof; and that this language never misleadi 
us, when we reflect what sort of men are spoken of| 
namely, mere imposers on the sight. Why might 
not Moses then use the common popular language, 
when speaking of the magicians, without any danger 
of misconstruction ; inasmuch as the subject he was 
treating, all the circumstances of the narrative, aad 
the opinion which the historian was known to enter* 
tain of the ineflScacy and imposture of niagic, did all 
concur to prevent mistakes ? 

S. Moses does not affitm that there was a perfect 
conformity between his works and those of the magi- 
cians. He does not close the respective relations of 
his own particular miracles with saying. The magi- 

• Thejmagidaiu of Egypt also did in like manner with their enchant 
ments. Far they cast down every man his rod, and they I'ecame serpents, 
Ezod. vii. 11,12. After Aaron had turned all the waters of Egypt into 
blood. It 18 said. The magicians did so with their enchantments, ver. 3S. 
And again it is said. The magicians did so with their enchanimehls, ani 
Wrought lip frogs upon the land of Egypt. Ch. viH. 7. 

f When Moses describes what the magicians pretended and seemed 
to perform by spying, They cast down every man his rod, and thrj *•• 
tame serpents, and they Irmight up frogs vpoai the land of Egypt: bi 
only uses, the same language as Apuleius, (Metam. 1. 1.) when de- 
•cribing a person who merely played juggling-tricks, Circulatorem 
fipext equeftiem spatham prcacutam mucroaie iofesto devorasse : ac 
mox eundem,— vexuitoriasA Uaceajn^— in iom i;)cccra rfrnditliwif 

cians 
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cians did tJiat thing *, or. According to what he did, 
so did theyf; (a form of speech used on tUttocca- 
bion, no less than three times in one chapter^ to de« 
scribe the exact correspondence between the orders of 
God atid the behaviour of his servants :) but makes 
choice of a word of great latitude, such as does not 
necessarily express any thing more than a general si* 
militude, such as is consistent with a difierence in 
many important respects : They did so (, or m like 
marmer^ as he had done. That a perfect imitation of 
Moses could not be designed by this word, is evident 
from its being applied to cases in which such an imi- 
tation was absolutely impracticable: for when Aaron 
bad converted all the waters of Egypt into blood §, we 
are told, tlte magicians did so ^ that is, something its 
like sort. Nor can it be supposed that they covered 
the land of Egypt with frogs; as will be shown below. 
Nay, the word imports nothing more than their a/- 
tempting some imitation of Moses; for it is used 
when they failed in their attempt. They did SO * — 
to bring forth lice^ but they could not j|. 

3. So far is Moses from ascribing the tricks of the 
magici^.us to the invocation and power of daemons, or 
to any superior beings whatever, that be does most 
expressly refer all they did or attempted in ioiitatton 

•AsmExod.ix.5,6. f Ch. vii. 6, 10,S0. 

I p. § Exod. vli. 20^85. 

I Cb. viii. IS. Le Clerc obsenrcs. Nee raro Hebrsi, ad cofia* 
tmn notandom, verbis utuntar qus rem effectam ngnificant. Gen* 
iijiirii. 21. Consult him likewite on Ixod. viii. 18L ch. xii. 48, 
Pl.Uvi.S^ 

o of 
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of faimselfj to human artifice and imposture. The 
orhrinal words which are Xx2Sis\2AtA enchantmetits*, 
are enth^ly difTerent from that rendered enchantments 
in other passages of Scripture, and do not carry 
in them any sort of reference to sorcery, or ma- 
gic, or the interposition of any spiritual agents. 
They import deception and concealment, and ought 
to have been rendered, secret sleights^ or jugglings) 
and are thus translated even by those who adopt the 
common hyp()thesis with regard to the magicians f. 
These secret sleights and jugglings are expressly re- 
ferred to the magicians, not to the devil, who is not 
so much as mentioned in the history. Should we 
therefore be asked ^, How it came to pass, in case 

*The origia&l word used £xod. vii. 11, is tZSiTtOil?^ bebhate- 
hem; and that which occurs ch. vii. Q'J, and ch. viit. 7, 18, is 
CDJI^^H belatehem. The former is probably derived from i^r/? 
lahat, which signifies to lurhy and the substantive nfiamfy or shimh^ 
sword-blade; and is applied to the /taming sword which guarded the 
tree of life, Oen. iii. 24. Those who formerly used legerdemaia 
dazzled and deceived the sight of the spectators by the art of bran- 
dishing their swords, and sometimes seemed /» eii^ them, and to thrust 
them into their Mies, And the expression seems to intimate, that the 
mAgtcians appearing to turn their rods into serpents, was owing to 
their eluding the eyes of the spectators by a dexterous management of 
their swords. In the succeeding instances, they made use of some 
different contrivance: for the latter word belatehem comes from 
]OVh ^^ tDI^, to^owror hide (which some think the former word also 
does ;) and thercftu'e fiiiy expresses any secret artifices or methods 
of deception, whereby false appearances are imposed upon the spec- 
tators. 

f Bishop Kidder on Exod« viL lU 

I As we are by Dr. Mackaight, in his Truth of the Gospel His* 
tQTj^ p. 372. 

the 
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the works of the magicians were performed by sleight 
of hand, that Moses has given no hint thereef ? w^ 
answer^ He has not contented himself with a hint of 
this kind ; but^ alt the same time that he ascribes hi* 
own miracles to Jehovah, has in the most direct term 
received every thing done in imitation of them en- 
lirely to the fraudulent contrivances of his opposers^ 
^o legerdemain or sleight of hand, in contradistinc**' 
lion from magical incantations. Moses therefore 
could not design to represent their works as real mi- 
racles, at the very time he was branding them as ini- 
■posiures. 

Vr It remains only to show, that the works per* 
formed by the magicians did not exceed the cause td 
which ihey are ascribed ; or, in other words, the ma- 
gicians proceeded no further in imitation of Moses 
than human artifice might enable them to go; (while 
the miracles of Moses were not liable to the sanie im- 
peachment, and bore upon themselves the plainest* 
signatures of that divine. power to which they arc re- 
ferred.) If this can be proved, the interposition of the 
devil on this occasion will appear to be an hypothesis 
invented without any kind of necessity, as it certainly 
is without any authority from the sacred text. 

1 . With regard to the first attempt of the magi- 
cians, the turning rods into serpents ; it cannot be 
accounted extraordinary that they should seem t6 
succeed in it, when we consider that these men were 
famous for the art of dazzling and deceiving the 
sight; and that serpents, being first rendered trac- 

o 2 table 
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tabk and harmless*, as they easily ntay, have bad l 
tlKMisand different tricks played ivith them^ to the 
fMtoDishment of the spectators. Huttius f tells us, 
that amongst the Chinese there are jugglers who un- 
dertake to turn rods into serpents ; though, no doubt, 
they only dexterously substitute the latter in the room 
p[ the former. Now this is the very irick the magi- 
cians played : and it appears by facts, that the thing 
in general is very practicable. It is immaterial to 
account particularly how the thing was done, since 
it is not always easy to explain in what manner a 
common juggler imposes upon our sight. Should it 
be suggested, that Moses might impose upon the 
aight of the spectators as well as the magicians; I 
juiswer, that as be ascribes their performances to 
legerdemain, and his own to God ; so there might 
jmd must have been a wide difference in their mannei' 
of acting: the covered arts of the magicians not being 
4 used by Moses, th^* same suspicion could not rest oo 

* Those who detire to see instances of this from modem autbon 
IDayconfult Dr. Sykefr on Miracles, p 166 — 168. Many pretended 
to render serpents harmless by charni», (Fs. iviii. 5- Boch^Art. Kieipa. 
part. post. I.iii* c. 6. Shaw*s I'ravels, preface, p. 5. TravfU p. 4S9> 
Supplement, p. 62.) though more probably they destroyed the tectb 
through which they ejected their poison. -Herodotus mentions cef- 
CaiA serpents which were quite harmless, tni^ttwm •v^imi, \nK^^%i 
'Boterpe, c. 74. Antiquity attributed to the Fiylii, a pe«>ple of AfriOf 
the extraordinary virtue ot rendering themselves iuvulnerable by 
serpents, as wdl as of curing those who were bitten by them. See 
Dr. Hasse1qutst*s Voyages and Travels, cited in the Monthly Review 
fMT February-1766, p. 1S3. 

j* Alaeua. Qttsst. 1. it. p. 155. 

him 
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iiiiti as did on them. What an ingenious writer a9- 
sorts is not true, that according to the book of ExoduSj^ 
the outward appearance on both sides was precisely 
the same : tor the book of Exodus specifies a most 
impdrtant difference between the miracle of Aaroa 
and the impostures of the magicians. For it sayBy 
that Aaron cast down his rod before Pharaoh, and be* 
fore his servants, and it became a serpent. But with 
regard to the magicians it uses very different language; 
for at the same time it says, They cast down every 
man his rod, and they became serpents, it expressly 
declares that they did this by their enchantments, or 
covered arts. And what in the most effectual man- 
ner prevented any apprehension that the serpent of 
Aaron wa» (like those of the magicians) the effect 
only of a dexterous management, not a miraculous 
production ; God caused his rod to swallow up theirs: 
in which there was no room f(xr artifice, and which 
for this reason the magicians did not attempt to ini^ 
tate. This new miracle was not designed to establish 
the auperiority of the God of Israel to the idols of 
Kgypt ; nor was it capable of answering that end*; 
butj in the view here given of it, had much wisdom^ 
by vindicating the credit of the former miracle f, 

(which 

* U wts observed ahove^ p. sas, that it ii far £rom beins^ eridentv 
tluU tke auuiiig one lerprot te swallow several is a greater miradt- 
than the actual creation of a number e<|ual'to those swallowed^ 

f We lelm Crom hence, how little occasion there was for Mosee 
CD detA the artifices of the magicians ; who did not so much as 
pretend to any pec«liar divine assistance, and who sunk into cqq* 
^Mipt qt tknndwm^ 9r Tk^, iii.. 9. Th« nature of the works oC 
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(which might possibly be more open to suspicioiv 
^han any of the rcsi^) as well as by affording new evi- 

. dcBce of a divine interposition in favour of Moses. 
God considered this evidenee as ful)y decisive of ttie 
point in question between his messengers and the 
magicians : for from this time he proceeded to the 
punishment of PbaraoU and the Egyptians; which 
affords a new demonstration, drawn from the justice 
of the divine Beings of the falsehood of the common 
hypothesis^ according to the representation gives of 

, it by those wbo maiut^ that the magicians wcie not 
plaittly vanquished tijl tbey were restrained from 
turning Vhe du6t iulo liee *• Had this been the case, 

il 

Motes, and t&e open uniusptcious manner of thetr pcrfonnancCt 
served sufficiently to diigrace the attempts of bk rivals;- Oa tht 
other hand, it is an inssperabte drfieuky attcndiog A» CMMMft 
hypothesis, that Moses never intimated to Pharaoh, or the Egyp- 
tians, that the magicians performed their works by the assistance of 
^Vte devils (as without doubt he would have done« if that had been 
the case;} nor taught them to distinguish between diaboHctd and 
ifa/iM miracles; though on the common hypothesis both appeared 
in several instances to be the very same. If the devil performed 
real miracles in support of the magicians, it was the more necct- 
«2ry that Moses should have given express notice of t)fi\ bo^. Mi 
^h& hraelites and Egyptians ; ^ the>lattei certainly had no tm^idfoa 
of this kind, and neither could learn any thing concerning ihfe mir%> 
culous power of the devil, but by revelation. Mos^s* hpwevqr, 
instead of -revealing this secret, ha3» (by describing, his rmls a% 
onagicians, and their works as imposture) in cfiec^t^. deoic4 -tbiir, 
being assisted by the devil. 

f * According to Mr. Hallet, (on Miracles, p. S6> 94| 35.) the 
works of the magicians were real miraeies, such as argued 4|l interr 
position of opposite invisible powers to those by which Moaes\H(Ai 
quisled ;. th^thr^ iciest oj^clen of K9M^didjQpt.appe»tpr^iiitt 
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it would have been right iu Pharaoh to suspend hi« 
judgement till that time; nor would God have punished 
him by the two intervening plagues^ that of turning 
the waters of the Nile (co which Egypt owed it9 
fecundity) into blood, and covering the land with 
frogs ; puni^uncnts so severe as to imply the most 
criminal obstinacy on the part of Pharaoh, 

S. With regard to the next attempt of the m^-^ 
cians to imitate Moses, who had already turned all 
the running and standing waters of Egypt into 
blood'*, there is no difficulty in accounting for their 
success, in the degree iu whigh they succeeded. For 
it was daring the continuance of this judgement^ when 
no water could be procured- but by digging round 
about the river i, that the magicians attempted by 
tome proper preparation to change the colour of the 
imall quantity that was^ brought them ;■ (probably 
endeavouring to persuade Pharaoh, that they could aa 
easily have turned a larger quantity into blood.) Im 

more itreugth for their performazice than those of diemtgiciauitt 
wad the spectators were ia suspense which side gained the Tictoryv 
M the magician» were prevented from turning the dust of the laaA 
into Uce. Archbl-hop THlotion also, (on 1 John iv. 1. voLi. |p. 179^ 
fill, ed.) after a thousand .other writers, of inferior note^ supposes 
the evidence till then to he equal on both sides. But it it possiUe 
that the righteous Judge of the world should punish Pharaol^ for noC 
compljring with his orders, before he had given him cleir evidence 
that those orders came from him, and while he could not but doubt 
whether they did come from him ; if the being left in doubt about 
k did not itself create a suspicion, that they could not cume fironv- 
hint? 

* Eiod. vii. 20—25. f Ver. 24^ 

a case 
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a case of this nature, imposture might, and, as we 
learn from history, often did, take place. It i« 
related by Valerius Maximus*, that tiic wine poured 
into the cup of Xerxes was three times changed into 
blood. But such trifling feats as these could not at 
all disparage the miracle of Moses ; ike va$t eXf^t 
of which raised it above the suspicion of fraud, aiid 
atamped upon every heart, that was not steeled 
against all conviction, the strongest impression of its 
divinity. For he turned their streams, rivers^ ponds, 
and the water in all their receptacles, into blood. And 
the fish that was in the riVer (Nile) died^ and the 
river staukf. 

3. Pharaoh not yielding to this evidence^ God pro- 
ceeded to ftirther punishments, and covered the whole 
laud of Egypt with frogs. Before these frogs were 
lemoved}, the magicians undertook to bring (into 
some place clieared for the purpose) a fresb supply t 

H^hicb they might easily do, when there was iueh 
plenty every where at band. Here also the narrow 
eompasa of the work exposed it to the iusptcioa of 
bnng eflTeeted by human art ; to which the miracle of 
Moaei was not liable 3 the * infinite number of firogf 
which filled the whole kingdom of Egypt (so that 
their ovens, beds, and tables swarmed with thcin) 

4M'mg a proof of their immediate miraculous produc* 

* L. i. c. ^. f Eiod. vtiL 1«*7. 

I £zod. viii. 6, 7» B. Nor indeed can it l>e iinigined, after tbM 
or the former plague had beea removed* that Pharaoh would order 
his magicians to rtuew cither. 

iioo, 
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lion. Besiden, the magicians were unable to procure 
thtiT removal *f which was accomplished by Moses^ 
at the submissive application of Pharaoh, and at the 
very time that Pharaoh himself chose; the more 
clearly to conyince him that God was the author of 
these miracubus juc^ements, and that their infliction 
Of removal did not depend upon the influence of the 
denskents or stars, at set timev or in critical junctures. 
■K. 4. The history of the last attempt of the magicians 
confirms the accoimt here given of aH their formes 
ones* Moses turned all the dust of the land into 
lice; and this plague, like the two preceding ones^ 
being inflicted at the word of Mosesi, aaid extended 
over the whole kingdom of Egypt^ must necessaf il)^ 
hnvt been owing, not to human art, bnl to a divine 
power. Nevertheless, the motivee upon which the 
magicians at first engaged in the contest with Moses, 
the shame of desisting, and some slight appearances 
of success in their former attempts, prompted then^it 
Mill to carry on the imposture, and So try with them 
€9ck«niments to bring f or ih Ikei hut they could' not f^ 
With all their skill in magic, and with all their deoc* 
lerity in deceiving the spectators, ihcy eookl not even 
aucceed so iw as they had doae rn former iostances^ 
by producing a iipectousk counterfeit ^ this wock of 
Mijees. . Had they hitherto performed real oaiyacle^^ 
by Ibe aasistaoce of the devil; bow came they to 
desiti now 2 h oaiunot he a greater miracle to pro« 

* Chw viii. S; Had tbey been able to inJUet this plague rmtiuuioutfyp. 
fSbef miglit have remweri it vi. the lame maoneii. 
•|» £tbd. viii* IS* 

o 5 iact 
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duoelice^ than to turn rod» into serpents^, water into' 
)>Ioodt and to create frogs.- It has* indeed been very 
often said^ that the devil was now laid under a re^ 
strahit: b\it hitherto no proof of this assertion has^ 
been produced. The Scripture is silent^ both as to 
the devil's being now restrained from interposing any 
further in favour of the magicians, and as to his hav- 
ing afforded them his assistance on the- former occa^ 
sions. But, if we ^ree with Moses* in ascrilfing tQ 
the. magicians nothing more than the- artifice and 
dexterity which belonged to their profession^ we shaU 
find that their want of success in their last attempt 
was owing to tlu difTerent nature and'ctrcmtistances 
of their enterprise. In ail the former instances, the 
magicians knew beforehand what they were toiiniler' 
take> and had time for preparation. They wvre not^ 
sent for by Pharaoh, till- after Moses had turned bir 
fod into a: serpent : and previous notice had been 
Ij^blicly given of the two first plagues*. But the 
orders in relation to the third were no sooner issued 
than executed, without being previously imparted t<r 
Pharaoh f. So. that, in.this )ast case, they had no 
time for contrivii^ anyi expedient for imitating or 
impeaching^ the act of Moses. And had diey been 
allowed time,^how was it possible for them to make 
U appear, that they produced those animals, by which 
Uiey themselves and aU the country were already 
covered {. and surrounded ?- Or^ what artifice could 

* Exod. vii. |5, 17. ch. viii. 1 — 4. f Ch. viii. 16. 

^ -^ Yer. 18. There being Uce ujton matif and uptm beast, seems to be 
as^jgned as a.jre499lt'of iHc mvL^cmta Bciii|p unable to coQoterfeit 

thi» pirade. 

escape 
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escape detection, in relation to insects, whose mi- 
nuteness hinders them from being perceived till they 
^re brot^ht so near as to be subject to the elpse&t ia» 
spection } Now therefore the magicians chose ta say^ 
TAsf (last work of Mose») is the finger of God*, 

II has been generally thought, that the magicians^ 
here acknowledge '< that the God of Israel was stronger 
than the gods of Egypt, who had hitl^rto assistedf 
them, but were now restrained from doing \% by his 
superior power/' Bui the text makes no raei^ion of 
their allowing the God of Israel to be siiperior to the 
gods of Egypt > much less of their admitting the 
former to be Jehovah, and the only true God. ^or 
do they refer to any supernatural restraint upon the 
Elgyptian deities, but to the last miracle % of Moses^ 
when they say. This is ike finger of God; or of a 
godj for the original word § admits this sense, and 
Tcry probably was used in no other by the magicians, 
^ho believed in a plurality of gods. Being unable 
to turn the dust of the earth into lice, (and even ta 

• Vet, 19. 

f Had the magicians in the former trials beon assnted by the 
^godB of Egyptf (or any evil spirits who supported, their cause,) they 
might have imputed their miscarriage, in the trial, under cionsider»> 
tSoo, to the omission of some ceremony or incantttion judged necet- 
fary to engage their assistance. Th^ disappointments of the. Pagan 
diviners were frequently accounted for. in this manner, and their 
credit hereby saved. Hot was it difficult for idolaters to account 
for a disparity of power between di£^ent gods; each god having 
his peculiar proviooe,. as was shown above, p. 211. 

X The Targam of Onkdos renders the words, 7%u plague tomif 
Jnni G^i. And tiw Arabic vtrsion exprenes the lain&MDfet, Ani^ 
•/this tuUun, is ofGo4» 5 Bkykisu 

seem. 
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seem to do it,) they allow that this surpMsed.lbe 
icience they professed, and argued the special mira* 
culous interposition of tome deity. There is no sort 
of evidence, that this language of the magidans pro* 
ceeded from a desire of doing justice to the character 
and claims of the God of Israel, or that it was not 
merely designed as the best apology they were able to 
make for their own failure of success, and to prevent 
Pharaoh from reproaching them with the Want of 
skill in their profession. Certain it is, that this 
declaration of the magicians had no good effect upon 
Pharaoh, but seems rather to be mentioned as an oc- 
casion of his continued hardness*. Nay, the history 
plainly intimates, that the magicians themselves after- 
wards confronted Moses, till, in punishment of their 
obstinacy, they were smitten with ulcersf. I add, 
that the sense here assigned to their language is per- 
fectly agreeable to the account before given of the 
state of the controversy between them and Moses: 
for it implies, that the magiciai^ had not so much as 

• Ver. 19. After relating wh;it the magicians said to Pharaoh, 
the hiitorian ?Ad^, And Ph>imuiis keart u-^ hardened^ attd he htarktned 
not unto thtmy tliac is, to Moe^t and Aaron, (as. clearly appean from 
tiie lue of the same form of speech^ £xod. viL )3» i22.) as the Luri 
had jaid Its b^hviag been taken for panted, that Pharaoh it hert 
reproved for act hearkening t(^ hit. magicians, (who never penuadcd 
their monarch to release the ItraeHtea,) tetms to haTe prevented 
emict fron> understanding the true meaning^ of the patngc u»9Mt» 
tion^ This is the Jinger of God, 

f The magicians tould not stand Jte/mre Mosts, heeouee ofthiehaii: fir 
4he hail was upon the magicians, Szod. iv. II. Does not thtt Ifflp^ 
llMt till cfa» time the magicianft liad, ia tome mMuid'or aiber» op* 
poied or ditparaged hkmif 

pretended 
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pretended to aay miraculous interposition of the gods 
in their favour, but relied entirely upon the established 
rules of their art; and consequently that Pharaoh'a 
view-fd pending for them was to enable himself to 
determine^ whether the works of Moses lay within 
the compass of it. 

I cannot conclude' this subject without observing, 
that the strenuous but unsuccessi'ul opposition of the 
magicians to Moses added strength to his-cause; as it 
served to manifest the divinity of his miracles, by 
clearing him from all suspicion of magic. . This art 
was thought equal to the most wonderful phaenomena* 
In Egypt it was held in the highest esteem, and car- 
ried to its utmost perfection. Pharaoh, without 
doubt, on the present mo9t important and interesting 
occasion, engaged the assistance of the most able 
professors of it, who, from a regard to their own 
reputation and interest, would try every possible 
method t6 invalidate the miracles of Mo^es. Never- 
theless, their utmost eiTorts were baffled; and the 
vanity and futility of the claims of magic were de- 
tected and exposed : agreeably to the censure passed 
upon them by St. Paul. For, speaking of certain 
persons whose opposition to genuine Christianity was 
the sole effect of their corrupt minds, without the 
kast colour of reason ; he compares them to Jannei 
and Jambres* who withstood Moses 3 and did it, he 

mus| 

* Jannet and >ambres, mentioned by St. Paul, S Tim. Hi. 8> from 
tlie Qialdee paraphrase on Exod. viL ll»are9uppo«fd to have bcAi 
tild tiro chiefs of Phanoh'fina^ciuu. Mimieiuui^ the Pythagoreaip 

DlnkMOoher^ 
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must mean, with as little pretencr; 6r there would 
be no justice in the comparison. He adds, Th^ 
Jolly was mofiifesi unto all m^n^ ; and thus he taxes 
the conduct of the magicians with the moat glaring 
absurdity. He cannot therefore be supposed to admir 
that they imitated and equalled for a time the miracles 
of Moses^ and then desisted as soon at they found 
themselves unable to continue the contest to advan- 
tage, (which would have been a point of prudence if 
but to assert that they wickedly and absurdly at- 
tempted to place the feats of art on a level with the 
undeniable operations of a divine power.; , and so 
shamefully miscarrying in their undertaking, they 
exposed themselves to the contempt of those wbo- 
had once held them in high veneration* We proceed 
to consider, 

SECTION 11.^ 

Tke case of SamueVs Appearanee A> Saul at Enior, 

' 1 Sam. xxviii* 

I. Amongst other detestable methods of divination^ 
practised by the ancient Pagans, one was their pre* 
tension of calling up and consulting the deadf^ The 

soul 

philiosophery (apud Euseb. Prasp. Ev. 1. is. c. 9r^ sajjVf thnf were t'lt- 
f trior to none in magic skill; and for UuU reason ehQsendy[ eommon rem- 
sent to oppose Musteus, (for 6o the Heathens called Moses*) See Le 
CSerc on £xod. vii. 12. and PUny*9 Hist.L zz«.c. 1. 

•2Tim.iu. 9. 

f This cuitom is referred to Is. vm. 19. cH. xzuc. 4. ch. Ixr. Si 
A full account of it may be found'ih Lucaa^ k vh ver. 591, &c. Vhrfii 
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9oUl bf maq, when separated from the body^ was 
supposed to be clothed with a material covering^^ 
which retained the shape and lineaments of the body, 
and was capable of being seen and beard^ though of 
too fine a contexture to be felt or handled. This 
tmegef or shadow was what the Heathens conceived 
they could raise by proper sacrifices to the earthy to 
the dead, and to the infernal deities |. Human viC' 
tints § were frequently offered up on these occasions. 
At a time when the pretended art of raising up ghosts 
was held in high esteem || in the Pagan world, and 
temples were erected where the ceremony of conjura- 

JEn. L vi. Homer. U. K xxiii. Odysti k x. zi. Stathis's The- 
baid, iv. ver. 477. In Horace (epod. od. uU.) Canidia boasts, Fossim 
crematos excitare mortuos; and Medea in Ovid,(Metam.l. vii. 
vec 199y &c.) that she could command nianes exire sepulchns. See 
fikewise Herodotus, I. v. c. 29. Helfodor. ^thiop. 1. vi. p. 293. 
Joseph. Antiq. 1. vi. c. xiv. $• 2. Horace, Satir. 1. i. sat. viii. 
ver. 28» 29. And TibuUui, lib. k-eL ii. vcr. 45, 46, where the pxe-> 
tensions of sorceresses are thus described : ^ 

Hxb cantu fiiiditque soluiii, nianesque scpulchris 

Elicit, ct tepido Avocat ossa- rogo. 

* Cic.Tusc. Disput. i. 16. 

f The Greeks called it ttiuXiv ; the Latins^ simulachrum, imagOy 
umbra. 

) Homer. GUyis. A. 21, &c. .£schyl. Pers« ^ 

§ Servius on Virgil, ^n. 1. vi. lin. 107. and jPatrick on DeuU 
zvin. 11. 

II Lucian. de Aftrol. 84. Homer makes Ulysses have recourse to 
tiecrpmancy withoat any scruple ; but in later and more eoHghteoed 
ages, the magic arts becoming contemptible and odious, Virgil re* 
presents Dido atmakiDg^an apology fotvumz thera. JEiu iv. 493* 

tioa 
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IroQ was to be performed * ; Moses, with the bigbcit 
, reason, branded it as a most atrocious ciime, and 
punished it with death t. Unhappily^ however, this 
execrable superstition (as indeed almost all the other 
superstitions of Paganism) was too much counte- 
nanced by the earliest Christian converts^ and par- 
ticularly by the ancient Fathers, who universally 
ascribed to magicians and necromancers the power of 
calling up the souls of the dead %• A blind deference 
to the authority of these writers (whose faith was an 
unnatural mixture of Pagan and Christian principles, 
not less opposite to one another than light and dark- 
ness,) has too long enslaved the Christian world, and 
hindered them from duly attending to the voice of 
reason, or what is taught in the sacred writings* To 
this neglect we must ascribe their embracing an opi- 
nion so repugnant to the order of the natural world, 
and to the doctrines of revelation respecting the slate 
of the dead. Can it be consistent with a just reve- 
rence of God, to believe that he has subjected the 
souls of the departed to be remanded back from their 
destined abodes, and compelled to reveal what he has 
seen fit should be concealed 5 and this at the call of 

* Hercdot. I. v. c. zcii. § 7. Pausanias, Bceot. c* SO. Plaitrtfc* 
Vit. Cimon. p. 482. Wc read 2 CKron. zxiiii. a. S Kiii|rft xb. & 
that Manasses dealt tmlh « familiar spirit ^ which, accordiw |o th* 
LXX, imports his establishing the practice of consulting the te4 
and erecting temples for that purpose. 

t Deut. xTiii. 10, 1 1. I«evit. xx. S7. See above^ ch. Si atct. iii. 
p« 177. 

4 Mid^letoa*! FrccIiiqBU7»p.eSb 
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some of the vilest mortals ? Arc even the most emi* 
nent saints and prophets doomed to such dishonour i 
And could Pagan priests and diviners acquire such an 
extraordinary power over them, by the practice of 
the most execrable rites, and offering up the most 
inhuman sacrifices ? Surely natural reason confirms 
the suffrage of Scripture, when it brands iht whole 
magic art, to which evocations of the dead and all 
necromantic divinations appertain, as founded in im*" 
posture *. 

II. There are some who admit that witches cannot 
disturb the souls of good men, much less of pro- 
phets ; who nevertheless are of opinion that these 
wretched women can catise the devil to counterfeit 
the souls of the dead; 2Lnd that, in the case before 

* 

QS, an efU spirit appeared before Saul in the likeness 
^ Samuel \. This is not advanced upon the testi- 
mony of reason or experience, or upon the authority 
oF divine revelation ; but in conformity to the wild 
ftctiona of the Platonic philosepherst, invented ttf 
deerive the credulous, |||kl to confirm their attach* 
mcnt to the worship of false gods. Suppose the 
ioreerert and diviners amongst the Hcathem had 
been able, by offering sacrifices to their infernal dei« 
ties, and by other rites of necromancy, to cause evil 
spirit* to assume the shape of dead men, and to ap* 

* See ch. iii. sect. iii. p. 170. 

f Se0 Patrick on 1 Sun. xxviii. 12. 

t Porph. dc Abstinentta, I. ii. thus descrlttes certain fallacious 
spirits, r«iwf mtikTHtXMt ftf^tus 9ravT0fif^w *mi wtXttr^ir**, inrtu^iHmintif 
itm^ Butff, MM ^ftiwmt, iuu ^uj^k; n#yqx«r«ir. Compare lambltchtis de 
Mysur. sect. Hi. c. 31. 
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pear with their full rcsemhlance before their former 
acquaiutance ; would not this deception^ especially 
when accompanied with true predictions, have sup- 
ported idolatry as eflfcctually, and done as much nii!»- 
chief in the world, as a power of calling up the dead 
themselves * ? Besides^ the very apparition of a spiri- 
tual and incorporeal being, and the gift of prophecy, 
are real mii^cles, and as such cannot take place but 
by divine appointment ; unless all the arguments hi- 
therto offered on this point are inconclusive. Lastly, 
the historian calls the appearance to Saul, Samuel 1 9 
which he could not do with truth, if it Was no other 
than the devil, who here appears, not as a tempter, 
but as a very severe reprover of impiety and wicked- 
ness.. 

III. Many learned men have muntatned that it 
was aeither Samuel nor an evil spirit who now appeared 
to Saul, but that the whole was the work of human 
imposture. In support of this opinion it may be 
pleaded, that the woman to whom Saul applied to call 
up Samuel, though she ^L^^icl to have ajumi^ 
spirit X} and pretended to be able to call up the dead^ 

and 

* Sec above, ch. iii.fect. ii. p. 155. 

f 1 Sam. zxviii. 1 2. 

t It was obsoi^cd, ch. iii* sect. in. p. 174, note ^, that the He* 
brew word o^, and the plural atoth, is generally rendered by th* tXX. 
lyyuvT^ifAviivit ventriloquists. In Is. xix. S, it is rendered by thcflt 
V9US IX rr.s yns ^vvtuvvas, those that speak out of the earth. I allow that 
this art requires no evil spirit, nor bad the woman whom Saul con- I 
suited the assistance of any. Nevertheless, as these veutriloquisti i 
pretended to be, and were thought to be, inspired by thoie who | 
applied to them to call up the deadi our translsuors had aome ground ' 
r . for 
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and by their help to foretell future events, was merely 
a ventriloquist, one of those who had the art of speak- 
ing with their mouths shut, so as to seem to speak 
out of their bellies, and who coutd throw their voices 
as if they came out of the earth, or from other 
places : an art which must necessarily have been very 
serviceable to those who counterfeited the answers of 
the dead. With regard to Saul, how easy must it 
have been to impose upon a man whose reason bad 
been so long disturbed by jealousy, aiKl who was now 
sunk into despair by the invasion of his enemies, and 
a sense of his rejection by God ? If he had been mas<» 

for rendering the word oby a familiar spirit. Somewhat of this im-* 
pbrt the word mutt have in the mouth of Saul, when he said. Seek 
me « vooman that i$ mistress nfob. Divine to me lnfob,[\ Sam. xxviit. 7, S.) 
and dtaote either m ^rit f^dnmation in general, or « ^^t ly whkh 
(it was believed) she euuld call tip the dead. Saul mutt suppose she was 
agitated and swelled by some spirit. See Lt Clerc on Levit. xix. SI. 
It appears from Platarch» (De Defect. Orac. torn. ii. p. 414.) Soidaiy 
(tom. i. ad "voc. »yym0r^vtHt p.' 667.) and Josephas, (Aatiq. L xiv. 
p* S54.) that tliote who were anciently called ventnlofftdaU had aftciv 
wardf the name of pythonesses: which implies a pretence to divinac 
tion. Python is the word used by the Vulgate version, 1 Sam. xzviii. 
^, 8. And Mr. Voltaire (in his Philosophy of History, cti. xxzr.) saySf. 
•* It is strange that the word Fythorty which is Greek, should be known 
to the Jews in the time of Saul. Many learned men have condiided 
frpm henc^, that this history was not written till the Jews traded 
with the Greeks, after the time of Alexander." But in the original 
Hebrew no such word as Pylhon is used, (as Mr. Voltaire himself 
]^lewO hut a term so renu)tc i» sound from it as o^. And for the credit 
of learning one would hope (what I really believe to be the case) that 
Voltaire is the only learned man, whp ever undertook to determine 
the date of a Hebrew book from the use of a vyord in a Latin transla- 
tion made many hundred years after it, and not to be found in t}ie^ 
4)rigiii^U Se^ Mr. (1ndlay*s Vindication, p. 3S9* 
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ter of himself, would he have applied to a iM/i(ch to 
raise up Samuel, aud to extort from him the know- 
ledge of futurity ? or have expected God to answer 
him by a dead prophet, when he refused an&\^ering 
hythehving; especially as he knew God had for- 
bidden the consulting the dead? Saul came to the 
P\'lhones8 by night : a season the most proper ibr 
carrying on a fraud; and for this reason 'always* 
chosen for magical practices. Those who supported 
any reputation in this profession^ as the woman ap- 
plied to by Saul seems to have done, were persons of 
great artifice, and of very extensive intelligence f, so 
as very seldom to be strangers to the character and 
situation oH those who came to consult ihero. We 
are not therefore to be surprised at the sagacity and 
address of the witch at lilndor. She either knevr 
Saul by the advantage of his stature, or picked out 
the secret from his attendants, or inferred it from his 
giving her a promise nut of secrecy^ (all that a pri- 
vate person could give,) but uf impunUy ), which 
Saul alone could make. When she pretended (o have 
brought up Samuel, Saul was not allowed to see tiim$, 
but received bis account of the apparition from the 
woman herself^ whose great fright was a mere arti- 
fice |. The qxiestion which is put into the mouth of 

Samuel 

* See atfaer Pitrick on 1 Sam. znriii. 8, or Le*Clere oa rer. 19, or 
Dr. Ctiandler'f Life of David, vol. i. p. S41, S73. 

f Le Cierc on 1 Sam. zzviii. IS. 

I Ver, 10. $ Ver. IS, 14. 

g It may however l)e objected, that if the w«Mnaa had a mind IS 
mike fiaul believe she had rait«d Samuel* why ihouM ihe pmlmi m 
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Samuel, IV hy hast than disquieted* me, to bring me 
up ? by acknowledging the efficacy of magic, and the 
power ol: this pythoness to disturb his rest, and to 
bring him into this world at her pleasure, even against 
his own consent, and therefore without a comnussion 
from God, is highly absurd in itself^ and injurious to 
the character of this divine prophet. And though be 
18 afterwards made to read Saul a very grave lecture^ 
and to denounce his doom ; yet she rati no risk by so 
bold an admonition and prediction ; an oath in those 
days being esteemed so sacred, that persons readily 
ventured their lives upon its credit. 

With regard to her prediction concerning the death 
of Saul and his sons, and the defeat of his army -on 
the morrow; it has been affirmed by some^ that it was 
not punctually accomplished; there being (in their 
ppinion) more than a day from the time of its deli« 
very to Saul's engaging the Philistines. And if by 
io-'morrow f the pythoness meant the time to cwKe, 

the 

be frig)it€d at the sight of him.' at the sight of the personirliom 
Saul desired, and she undertook to raise? I allow, she did not really 
c&pect to raise Samuel : nevertbelesn, as she gave Saul this ezpcctft* 
tion, why did she counterfeit surprise at (what it became her !• 
appear to expect) the success of her own art ? To me it scemt raoti 
probable that her surprise was not feigned, but real ; and at fuch the 
historian represents it. 

* This is sotnewhat Hke the complaint of Atom in tho Ports of 
JB^UyXWi ver. 663. ^ 

f The original word, *l!tXD naekar, tignifics ikt nni dSay, in tbt 
following passages, Ezod. xvi. SS. ch. luii. 5. ISaa. VL l$» 
cb. zix. 4. 1 Kings lix. 2. ch. zx. S. 2 K'ngt vii. 1, 1& cl^ i. 6. ll 
meant the iinie to come, iadefiiistclx» in Qtn. xu. SS. Xxod. aiiL 14. 
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the propheey was vague and indeterminate^ and justly 
liable to the suspicion of imposture. She knew the 
situation of public affairs, and that the armies of the 
Philistines and Tsraelites were ready to engage ; she 
clearly inferred the issue, from the superior numbers 
of the enemy, from the desptwdency oJF Saul, and 
tiis rejection by God, and from the appointment of 
David to succeed him *. It seemed most probable to 
her^ that Saul and his sons would not stain their cha- 
racters by cowardice, and save their lives by a shame* 
ful flight. She might be disappointed ; but she knew 
how to recover her credit in case she lost any, by im- 
puting her deception to the omission of some ne- 
cessary ceremony and incantation. By the event 
It appeared that she was uncommonly fortunate 
in her conjectures. And the sacred historian saw 
fit to record this vepy remarkable case, partiv to 
show how deservedly Saul was rejected by God, and 
partly to guard the Israelites from giving too easy 
credit to the prophecies of Pagan diviners. This opi- 
nion, however, like the immediately foregoing one, 
contradicts the sacred historian* who not only re- 
presents the pythoness as affirming, but himself af- 

Deut. vi. 20. Josh. xxii. 24, 27, 28. compare Matt. vi. 34. Th€ oc- 
casion therefore on which this word is used miiitt determine the 
meaning of it. And on this occasion it must mean the next dtty^ or 
very shortly ; otherwise Samuel only ailirms that Saul and his tons 
would in some fatur^ime be numbered amongst the dead. Cbmpare 
1 Sam. xi. 9, 10. And if the propliecy was not accomplithed in 
this sense, it was not delivered by the real Samuel, but one who 
^rsonated him. 

* I Sam. XV. 28. ch. xxiv. 21. eh. xxvl 25. 

firms^ 
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^rms*^ that she saw Samuel, and that Samuel spoke 
4o Saul; nor has he dropped the least hint^ that it 
Avas not the real Samuel of whom he was speaking. I 
add therefore, 

IV. That there is An opinion concerning this matter 
•different from the foregoing: and it is this, that the 
appearance of Samuel to Saul was a divine miracle ; 
^(though whether the nfiracle consisted in raising Sa- 
muel^ or in presenting an image or representation of 
"him before Saul, it is not necessary to determine.) It 
seems to have been the opinion of the ancient Jews f, 
that Samuel now appeared to Saul. And if this was the 
real case ; the apparition must be ascribed, not to the 
power of enchantment, but to the immediate appoint- 
ment of God Xi as a rebuke and punishment to SauL 

In 

* And the woman saiv Samvel, 1 Sam. xxviii. 12. Samuel said to Saul, 
-ver. 15. Then said Samuel, vcr. 16. Perhaps it may be objected, that 
the historiaa does not himself affirm that the woman saw Samuel, 
4ind designed only to relate the account given by her^ tJiough he 
himself believed it to be false. But in this case, ought ^e not to have 
said. The woman pretended to sec Samuel ? and that the pretendtd , 
Samuel spoke to Saul ? 

f The author of the book of Ecclesiasticus, ch. xlvi. 20, says, 
jlJUr his death Samuel prophesied^ and showed the king his end. And the 
LXX, after relating the death of Saul for consulting the witch, add, 
nnd the prophet Samuel answeretl Jiim, 1 Chron. jc. 13, Josephus liki^ 
wise was in the same sentiment, Antiq. lib. vi. c. xiv. sect. 2. 

I This opinion » maintained by Dr. Waterland, in his Sermons* 
Yolvii* P* 267, and defended by Dr. DeUmy in his Life of David. Th^ 
succeeding writer of .the same life, the learned Dr. Chandler, hm 
combated this opinion, .and given .new strengtl\ to those objections 
which had been raised against it. I have attempted pa answer or 
oUwateihose objections, except such as do not »&(t th(^ Scripture 
• .' ' history 
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In support of this opinion, it may be observcdi 
that Saul came to the Ionian by night, when she did 
not expect him^ and was unprepared; and yet no 
sooner had she obtained from him a promise of safety, 
and learnt who the person was he wanted her to raise, 
than Samuel appeared ; before she had any time for 
juggle or artifice, or for the performance of the ne- 
cessary sacrifices and incantations. Saul said. Bring 
me up SamueL And the woman saw Samuel^ and 
cried*. The historian here affirms tfiat the wonum 
saw Samuelf not that she pretended to see iiim, much 
less that she raised him. And the language plainly 
implies that she saw him immediately i; after Saul's 

history of this matter ; for the doctor lays a stress on such, and paiw 
ticularly on Samuel's coaceaiiu}; himself in a dark wtdo'gnamd magic 
chambfT of a wUch. But (as the doctor observes on another occasiop) 
^lis is not the hitlo^y, but an addition to it. 

♦ 1 Sam. xiviii. 11, 12. "^ 

f This h an important circumstance. It is generally supposed 
that some space of time intervened between the request of Saul 
and the appearance of Samuel, so as to leave n>om for the use of 
magical riies ; and that it was in the use of these rites that Samuel 
was rai»ed. The English tranviation favours this auppoaition, and 
Dr. Chandler all along argues upon it. And it is acknowledged 
that he very successfully shows thai it is very improbable, dcbcr 
that the witch should raise up Samuel by tlie power of magic, or 
that God himself shouM raise him up in her use of the mi^ art, 
especially as Samuel did nut expressly inform Saul that hit appear- 
ing to him was not owing to her, but Ood. But this reasoning pro- 
.ceeds on a Opposition wholly groundless ; it docs not appear that 
any magical rites ware used, or that a moment^ time intervcoeJ 
between Saul's request and Samuel's appearance T&e Snglish tnu^ | 
lators have inserted the particle wkm, {^ud uken ike w&mmm taw 
Samuel) without any aothoriiy from the original and merely to !»• 
^our their own prejudicei. 

request. 



I 
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request. At this sight, the text says, she cried with a 
lond voice, in the ulmost surprise and terror % hav- 
ing no expectation of seeing Samuel, and having no 
pretence for ascribing his appearance to her own art, 
which she had not so much as exerted. This (as a 
justly celebrated critic t observes) «* seems to be i 
plain evidence that her art was a cheat; and that the 
reality, (which he calls a likeness of Samuel^) unex- 
pected to herj was God's own extraordinary interpo- 
sition." The sorceress believing that Samuel could 
be sent to no less a person than Saul ; irom the ap- 
pearance of the former, she concluded the latter was 
now present in disguise : which naturally made her 
very uneasy ; as Saul had formerly cut off all those 
of her profession, and would now, she feared, be ex- 
cited by'Samiiel to renew his former severity J. The 
king bad her not be afraid, and asked what she saw. 
It must be acknowledged that this question is a proof 
that Saul did not himself see Samuel at first; but it 
seems pretty evident from the history, that be saw him 
afterwards. To Saul's question the woman replied, / 
saiv gods §, or a god, a person of a majestic furn), or 
one in the habit of a judge or magistrate ||, ascending 
• out 

^ See above, p. 908, note |j. 

f Dr. Clarke, vol. ii. p. S6i, folio. 

{ ** But why should the witch be frightened, if she had not used 
her magic arts ?** She had acknowledged herself to be one that had 
a familiar «pirit, and at Saul^s desire had actually engaged to rai^e 
up Samuel And it is in this sense she says, she had oBeyed Saul, and 
put her life into his kandf 1 Sam. zxviii. 21. 

§ 1 Sam. zxviii. 13. ^ 

II Tnat the wjrd e/o'iim Is applied to judges and magistrates C{innot 

P W 
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cut of the earth. The dead were thought to speak 
out of the earth ^9 but Samuel ascended, and stood 
upon its surface in full view. Saul further inquired^ 
FThat form is lie of ? The woman replied, j^n old 
man cometk up, and is covered with a mantle. What 
witghes undertook to raise was the ghosts of the 
deacf I but the present appearance did not resemble a 
mere ghost or shadow, and agrees best with the sup- 
position of its being Samuel himself, or a miraculous 
representation of his person and habit. It is obser- 
vable, that Samuel was now covered with a fnantlCf 
the very habit in which he was clad when he de- 
nounced f that sentence upon Saul which he came 
now to confirm. While the woman was giving Saul 
this description of the apparition, Samuel seems to 
have advanced forward within his sight. For it is 
added, jiiid Saul perceived that it was Samuel him- 
eelfXi not. merely from the description given of him 

t>e denied. See Exod. xxti. 8, 9, 28. Ps. Ixxxii. 1,6. 'Lk Clerc and 
Patrick on 1 Sam. xxviii. IS. Dr. Chandler (in his Life of David, 
p. 239,) objects to the apph'cation of this plural term to a single 
person ; yet this term is applied to Moses, Exod. vii. l, as was ob- 
aerved above, p. 211. And it is certain that Saul did not nnder- 
Btand the witch as speaking of more th?n one person, for he asks, 
IVkat it his farm f and she explains her own meaning in the answer 
she returns to this question, An old man ariseih, 

* Is. xxix. 4. ch. viii.l9. 

1 1 Sam. zv. 27. 

I The Eoglish translators, in order to favour the Tnlgar nlpe^ 
•tition concerning the power of witches to faise ghosts and ipecim, 
have in this passage sunk the word himself i which seems to have been 
inserted in the original, on purpose to distinguish this appearance W 
representation of Samuel from his ghost or shadow, over which alone 
the p/thoiiess pretended to have any power. 

by 
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by the woman^ and from the circumstance of his ap- 
pearing without her intervention^ but by the evidenpe 
of his own senses : otherwise, why are we told that 
be stooped with his face to the ground, and hoived him,' 
self? Is not this equivalent to telling us he saw Sa- 
muel * ? Besides, the conversation between Saul and 
Samuel is itself a strong presumption that they were 
now in the presence of each other. 

This conversation was carried on in the absence of 
the pythoness, who withdrew from a presence she 
little expected : for after the departure of Samuel the 
woman cam^ to Saulf, The behaviour of Samuel 
agrees well with the supposition of there being, pur- 
suant to a divine command , either a real appearance 
or miraculous representation of this prophet of God. 
He begins with a severe reproof of Saul, " Why hast 

thou provoked X me. to make (occasion) me to rise 

up?'' 

* When David bowed to Jonathan, 1 Sam. xx. 41, stnd the man 
from Saul's camp bowed to David, 2 Sam. i. 2; it it not hereby im- 
plied that each saw the person who spoke to him? and yet this it 
nor auMerted in the text Now, if it be allowed that Saul saw the 
person who spoke to him, it will be impossible to deny the reality 
of Samuel'it appearance, or of some miraculous representation of 
him : so well known was he to Saul by his voice, lineaments, and 
stature. 

f 1 Sam. xxviii. 21. 

\ This is (he true rendering of the original word, which is derived 
from ^^^' A very learned critic (Dr. Chandler, in hi^ Life of Da* 
vid, p. 249,) is mistaken in asserting that ** it never denotes to prom 
voke^ but to move and disturb by ciolmce,** It is used to describe any 
violent commotion or concussion, (Job ix. 6. ch. xxxvii. 3. Is. v. 85, 
Amos viii. 8. Hab. iii. 7.) and hence is applied to the violent agt« 
tacion of any passion, and of anger in particulaj^. In Prov. xzix. 9, 



it 
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vp?" Here his rising up is not ascribed to the py- 
thoness, or lo her magic art ; nor strictly arid pro- 
perly to Saul, (it being cusloraary with the Hebrews 
to express the intention by the effect* \) but to the 
prophet*s indignation conceived against the king on 
account of his inquiring what to do, in a way so 
expressly forbidden by God ; to the impossibility (as 
it were) of God's passing over so great an offence in 
silence. Accordingly Saul's answer is manifestly an 
apology, and shows that he understood the prophet 
as reproving him. 7 am sore distressed; for the Phi- 
listtnes make war against me, and God is departed 
from mCf and answereth me no more, neither by pro^ 
phets nor by dreams: therefore have I called thee fy 
that thoii mayest make known unto me what I shall 
doX. 

Samuel, in his reply, first of all exposes the ab- 
surdity of Saul's conduct in applying lo him, when 
he found himself abandoned by God; then explain^ 
to him the true grounds of his desertion, and of tb^ 
present distressed situatiori of his affairs; and lastly, 

it IS rendered to rage; In Ezck. xvi. 43, to Jret, (where tbfe context 
requires a mucli stronger word, to provoke tven tojvri/i) in Is. xxviii. 
21, to be xoroth ; in Job xii. G, to provoke. See likewise Hab. iii. 2. 
Is. xxxvii. 2S, 29. Job xzxix. L'l, where the noun derived from this 
verb is translated rage. It cannot therefore be inferred from the use 
of this word, that Samuel was forcibly compeUed to appear on this 
occasion. 

• See above, ch iv. sect. i. p. 289, note J. 

f This Idp^uage of Saul does not imply that he had invokedSt' 
muel ; h tx;)re3.se8 only his design yi applying to the \Htch. 

^ 1 Sam. xxviii. 15. 

denounces 
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denoui^cee further jodgcments dgainat him^ as a pu* 
nisliment of ibc; guilt he was at that very time con* 
tracting. IVhermJore then dost tliou ask (direction aiul 
assistance) ,o/' me^ seeing. Jehovah is departed from 
thee^ and is become iliine enemy y or is with thine ene- 
nniy^ */ And Jehovah hath done (or tv'dl do) to him, 
(viz. Saul's riyal or enemy) as he spake by me: tliat 
is, *^ prone as you were to doubt of the truth of those 
threatenings which God uttered against you by my 
niouth, they are now ready to be accomplished:" for 
Jehovah lias rent the kingdom out of' thine hand, and 
given it to thy neighbour^ enen David: because t/iou 
obeyedst not tlie voice if Jehovah^ nor executedsi liis 
fierce u/ratJi upon Amalek^ tlieiefore has Jehovah done 
this thing unto thee this day. Moreover, Jehovah will 
also deliver Israel, with thee, into the hands of the Phi- 
listines: and iQ-morrow shalt thou and thy som be wit^ 
nWy (in the state 9f death, or of separate spirits f.) 
. Jehovah shall also deliver the host of Israel into the 
hands of t/ie Philistines. Is this the language of an 
artful impostor, whose business it was to flatter.and 
delude the king, to sooth his distress, and gain bitf 

* Thus the but clause of the 16th verse may be rendered ; and 
the meaning ts» as Vatablus observes, Jehovati favours thine euemy» 
This gives an easy sense to the first clause of the 17th verse. And 
Jehovah has done (or will do) to hm, viz. to thine enemy, &c. 

f Probably this it all Samuel meant by telling Saul he should Ire with 
him. So that there is here no necessary reterence H> the ancient 
opinion of the Pagans, that the shades dwelt together according to 
their tribes and families, Homer. Odyss. A: nor any assurance givea 
him of happiness in a future state, though nome who sulTer the judge- 
ments of God in this world are objects of his forgivenes^s in the next«, 
1 Ci>r. &i. iii. 

favour^ 
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favour, and thereby procure from him a larger gra- 
tuity? Or if, from a regard to thecredit of herart, she 
did not choose to raise his hopes, why did she strive 
to provoke his resentment by the freedom of her 
reproofs, and the denunciation of the most dreadful 
judgements ? There is a keenness and asperity in this 
answer, absolutely inconsistent with the least regard 
to her own interest or safety, and not to be accounted 
for on the supposition of its proceeding from a per- 
son of art and address under the circumstances of this 
sorceress. Indeed the very soul of Samuel seems to 
breathe in these expressions of displeasure against the 
disobedience and wickedness of Saul. 

But it is objected, *^ that this could not be the lan- 
guage of the real Samuel, because he has not ex- 
pressed any disapprobation of Saul for having recourse 
to the arts of divination , which were so offensive to 
God : and that it was unworthy of God to raise up 
Samuel from the dead^ Only to confirm a former sen- 
tence against Saul, which was declared irrevocable.'^ 
The former sentence against Saul did not affect his 
Kfe, but his crown only; nor was the time fixed for 
the execution of this sentence. Saul was spared, and 
even permitted to reign over Israel, till the commis- 
sion of this new crime of consulting the witgh ; which 
the author of the book of Chronicles assigns particu- 
larly as the ground of his death, though not exclu- 
sively of his former disobedience : So Saul died for 
hh transgression which he committed against the Lord, 
even against the word of the Lord, which lie kepi not, 
Qfid ahofor asking counsel of one that find a familiar 

s^irit^ 
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spirit i to inquire of it ♦. And it is evklent fipom the 
language of Samuel, that besides confinning the for- 
nier sentence, he denounced new and most terrible 
judgements against Sanl^ and against his family and 
forces ; and for no olher reason that appears, but the 
crime he was at this lime committing. It is further 
objected, ** that Samuel dexterously avoided an an- 
swer to Saul's principal inquiry," and that his lan- 
guage " has all the air of evasion and artifice f.** Saul 
wanted to be informed by Samuel, how he was to 
act in his present critical situation, or how he might 
extricate himself from the danger which then threat- 
ened him. And Samuel, instead of having recourse 
to any evasion or artifice to extricate himself from the 
(pretended) difficulty and necessity of giving Sattl the 
advice he wanted, gave him plainly to understand 
that it was too late to apply for any such advice as he 
asked ; his doom being already sealed, and his sen- 
tence on the point of being carried into execution. 

Though Samuel's prophecy is called by some an 
easy conjecture, yet it seems to argue a foresight 
more than human. Samuel distinctly foretold th% 
following remarkable particulars : first of all, the 
death of Saul. And was it certain that Saul would 
not shun an engagement, when he was so dejected, 
atid had been in so remarkable a manner forewarned 
of his clanger? and that he would even rush on his 
own destruction? Secondly, Samuel further foretold 
the death of Saul's sons. And who but God could 

♦ 1 Chron. x. IS. 

t Dr. Chandler's Life of David, vol. i. p. 251, 252. 
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certainly foresee that Saul's three sons, who endea- 
voured to save themselves by flight, should neverthe- 
less perish by the svi^ord of the enemy ?. Thirdly, Sa- 
. Diuel foretold, that together with Saul God would 
deliver Israel, the army and people of Israel, into the 
power of their enemies, and that their camp should 
be taken ; which made it the more difficult for them 
to bring a new army into the field, and exposed their 
country to the inroads of the Philistines*. Lastly, 
. the exact time is determined when these events were 
to happen ; which was the very next day. Accord- 
ingly within this space of time the several parts of 
this prediction received a punctual accomplishment. 
, The prophecy therefore seems to argue an unerring 
and divine prescience f* 

*The last chuse of the 19th verse is not, what it is commonly 

V made to be, a bare repetition of the first clause^ By Israel in the 

first clause we aie to understand the army l(inclttdin^ the people) of 

InracI^ (compare ver. 4. and ch. xxxi. 1 ;) and by the host of Israel in 

the last clause, is meant more especially their camp; the loss of 

'which preventing^ them from hrinj^ng a new army into the- field, At 

'PhUislines came and du*eli in several of the eitks which belonged to the 

Wafclites, 1 Sam. xxxi.7. 

f Tho&e, instead of falsifying, do really confirm the truth of this 
prediction, who object, '* that Saul- hardly returned to his camp early 
enonjjh in the morning after he had consulted the witch, or in suffi- 
cient spirits, to prepare for the battle that day, which therefore must 
have been fought the day after.** For what would be with us thf 
secvnd day after the night in which Saul consulted the witch, was the 
morrow or next day with the Jews, who reckoned from sufl-set to 
sun- set ; and conseoucntlv included what we should call the next 
day, in the natural day on which he was at Endor. Nay, if the 
prophecy was not delivered till after midnight, ue should not un- 
derstand by to-morrow, any part of the duy wiuch was begun. 

But 
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But here it may be asked, ^* It it likely that God 
sb€»old refuse to answer Saul, when he consulted him 
in ways appointed by himseif, and yet should answer 
•him in a forbidden way ; md hereby favour and ea* 
courage necromantic divinations^ when he had ex^^ 
pressly ordered those who practised them to be' 
f^uivisbed with death i" Saul, having been rejected 
by God for bia stubborn disobedience to the divine 
orders, bad no right to ask or expect his directitm 
and preservaiion in bis present danger; nor could 
God have granted it, consistently with his design of 
preparing the way for the advanceaieat of David to 
the throne of Israel* Fop this reason God did not 
answer him in ways of his own appointment. Nor 
did be a&erwarda answer him in a forbidden way f 
but (if the exf lication here given of this history be 
just), interposed previously to the use of magic ritesj, 
and on purpose to reprove Saul for having recourse 
to them, and to pronounce upon him the sentence of 
death fpr this very crime, at the instant be was com^ 
xnitting it y and thus to testify the divine displear 
sure against it. How thLs. could, encours^e the use 
of necromancy,, or indee<I. how God could more ef- 
fectually discourage that most detestable art, I am 
not able to conceive The method of. God's proceed* 
ing on tbis" occasion seems^ very conformable to what 
he had been pleased to. do before in other cases of 
a like nature. When the king of Moab had re^ 
course to. sorceries,. God himself interposed, and so 
averruled. the mind of Balaam that he was com^ 
pelled to bless those whom Balak. wanted him to 

p 5> curse. 
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tilrse^. And when king Ahaziah sent to consult Baal- 
«ebub about his recovery, God by his prophet Elijah 
stopped his messengers, reproved their master, and de- 
nounced his death f. And why might not God in like 
manner interpose in the case of Saul, in order to disap- 
point his hopes of divine protection, and to denounce 
bis doom ; the foreknowledge of which had so gre^ 
an eflect upon him, that he instantly Ml down into a 
swoon, and could no longer bear up against the bit- 
ter agonies of his mind ? What is there in this con- 
duct, inconsistent with the justice or Sanctity of the 
great Governor of the world ? Could Saul complain 
of being sentenced to die for having riecourse to those 
impious arts, the exercise of which he himself had 
heretofore punished with death ? How proper was it 
that his death should appear to be the punishment of 
his guilt I His death, if it had not been foretold, 
. would have been considered as ' a common event, 
rather than as the execution of the divine displeasure. 
He had certainly disregarded the threatenings of God 
to depose him, and to appoint David in his stead ; and 
very probably he had taken occasion, from his suspend- 
ing their execution, to turn them into ridicule. Find- 
ing that he continued in the full possession of his 
kingdom many years after Samuel had foretold it 
should be taken from him, he might ascribe the pre^ 
diction to the disaffection and enmity of the prophet, 
and his attachment to David. To clear the character 
of Samuel from all suspicion, and vindicate the cre- 
dit of his predictions } to evidence the divine designa- 

* Hombi. zxiiL f 2 Kiogt I %^^ 

tioa 
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tioti of David to the throne of Israel ; and in the most 
affecting manner to display the righteous vengeance 
of God against the practice of necromantic divina>» 
lions, by which Saul had now filled up the measure 
of his guilt ; seems to have been the design of God 
in this miraculous appearance of his prophet* 

I have now laid before the reader what occurred to 
me upon this difEcuIt subject ; and supported in the 
strongest manner I was able, from the reasonings of 
others, and my own reflections, the two different eX'- 
plications of it which carry with them the greatest 
appearance of probability. I pretend not to decide 
which explication is true. Neither of them counte^- 
iiances the opinion that miracles are performed by 
evil spirits; which is all I contend for. That which 
was proposed last seems to me to be best supported ; 
though on this, as oiir every other point, I leave every 
one to form his own judgement. 

The case of the devil's appearing to our Saviour in 
the wilderness, and transporting or accompanying 
bim from one place to another, and showing him all 
the kingdoms of the world, would naturally fall next 
under our consideratitm. But if the explication I 
have elsewhere given of this history be jvist^ it is no 
exception to the principle we have hitherto been en- 
deavouring to establish. In conBrmation of that ex- 
plication, I would observe, that if it be true that the 
Scripture appropriates all miracles to God, then the 
common interpretation of our Saviour's temptations, 
which ascribes- so many miracles to the devil, must 
be false. 

We 
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We have now examined the sense of revelation 
concerning the author of miracles ; produced many 
arguments to show that the Scriptures represent them 
as works peculiar to God, and attempted to solve the 
several objections against this account. Tlie number 
and eminence of those Christian writers who have 
taught that the Scriptures allow to evil spirits a mira* 
culous power, and the use made of that doctrine by 
unbelievers in sapping the foundation of the. Jew- 
ish and Christian revelations, together with the nature 
and importance of the subject itself, will excuse the 
compass with which it has been treated. I will add, 
that deists should not avail themselves of the errors of 
Chriatiana», which are arguments only against the 
persons who advance them, not against their religion. 
And even for them much allowance will be made, by 
those who consider that the opinion entertained at pre- 
sent concerning the miraculous power of evil spirits 
prevailed very generally amongst the ancient Heathens 
and Jews 3 was early qigraftcd into the Scriptures them- 
selves by false translations of them ; and during the 
triumph of popery was deemed an essential article of 
the Christian faitb. For how many ages were men 
< prevented'by their prejudices from understanding the 
volume of nature, as well as that of revelation ! At 
the revival of learning, and the glorious aera of the 
. Beformation, when men began to recover the use of 
.their understandings, and to apply the true rules of 
criticism to the study of the Scriptures;, they at the 
same time began to call in question the empipe of 
Sataa over the natural world .^ Liuthec abolished the 

pcactice 
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practice of exorcUons^ and many others no longer 
gave credit to idle stories of fascinations and magic. 
Much was then done to clear revelation from various 
corruptions which had been introduced into it. And 
much (says one of the most capable judges* of the 
subject) still remains to be don^ No empire so dura- 
ble as that of error and prejudice over the human 
mind; and it may still require a length of ages totally 
to subvert it. In the mean time, no one can com- 
plain of the obscurity of the Scriptures in any neces* 
sary article of faith or practice. 

* Dr. Lowth, Ixsbop of Oxford, in his Sermon at the Yisitation 
«f the Bishop of Durham, p. 24. 
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CHAPTER V- 

Showing that Miracles y considered as divine Interpo* 
sitionSy are a certain Proof of the Diviniiy of the 
Mission and Doctrime of a Prophet. The Advan* 
tages and Necessity of this Proof in covfirmirtg and 
propagating a new Revelation. Miracles useful in 
reviving and establishing the Principles of Natural 
ReUgion^ 

JtiiTHERTO we have been endeavouring to prove, 
that Miracles require an immediate aet or order of 
God, and are his peculiar works. We are now to 
show, ^hsLi is a necessary consequence from tliis. 
principle, that these works, when properly applied", 
are a divine testimony to the person on whose account 
they are wrought, and to that doctrine or tnessacre 
which he delivers in the name of God. It was for 
the sake of this important conclusion that we under- 
took to prove, in the preceding chapters, by arguments 
drawn both from reason and revelation, that miracles 
are divine interpositions. 

Miraeles may be performed, by God without the. 
intervention of men, and for other purposes besid^fr 
that of attesting the mission of a prophet. Nor can 
they serve as testimonials to a prophet, but under 
such circumstan&s as point out a relation between 
those works and his mission. If it does not clearly 
appear that they are wrought at his instance, or in- 
his favour^ they will not be known to bear any more 
' • * relation 
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relation to him than to any other person, ^qnany* 
necessary is it that the prophet should expressly an^ 
sert his mission from God, explain its purport, and 
aUegc his miracles in proof of it, that their true in» 
tention may neither be overlooked nor mistaken^ a^ 
the miracle of St. Paul at Lystra was at first by th^ 
Lycaonians*, through their inattention to the doc*^ 
trine which he preached. If miracles are not declared 
to be signs of a divine mission^ they cannot be in- 
tended nor ought to be regarded as such. Tt seems 
likewise to be further requisite, that the person who 
claims a divine commission, and appeals to miracles 
in proof of it, should explain this commission, and 
deliver his message when going to perform his mira- 
cles, or while he continues to perform them ; that he 
may not apply them, nor be suspected of applying 
them, to a wrong purpose ; and that the connexion 
between them, and the point to be proved by them^ 
may be the more readily discerned, and sensibly 
felt. 

But miracles, if they irgue a diviue interposition^ 
must be esteemed divine credentials under the fol« 

» 

lowing circumstances : when it dearly appears thai 
tbey are wrought at the instance, or in favour, of % 
person who claims a mission from God, delivers a 
message ii^ his name, and appeals to these works> 
before or during the time of their performance, in 
proof of the divinity of his mission and doctrine. 
The worku having God for their author, must in this 
case be considered a» a declaration of his- will, as bit 

« Acts ijei. lU 

immediate. 
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immediate answer to the appeal that had been made 
to him, as the signs or testimonies of his approbation 
of the person claiming a mission from him, and pro^ 
fessing to reveal his will. In this method God may 
be said to seal his commission, and to testify his ap*> 
probation of the purport of it ; just as we testify our 
assent to what another speaks iu our name^ by some 
particular token, or make what is contained in » 
writing, though not drawn up by ourselves^ our own 
act and deed, by setting our hand and seal to it. It 
is evident that miracles, in the case here supposed, 
prove the divinity of the doctrine as well as of the 
mission of thie person employed in publishing it to 
the world ; or God's approbation of him, both in as- 
serting and executing his commission. It is scarce 
necessacy to add, that if divine i4iter positions in 
favour of a person claiming a commission, from God 
prove the divinity of his doctrine, they likewise provd 
its truth*. For it is impossible, as- all men will 
allow, that God should affix his seal to a lie f; ox 
hear an immediate testimony in favour of one who. 
dutbec falsely claims a divine commission^ or. is. ua- 
fiu^bful ia the ej^ecution of ijt. God is too. wise to be 

^ To the; prop]^^ who hud.raiwd up her too to life the woman of 
Sarepta said* Naw by this I know Ihou art a man of God^ and that the 
v^rd of the Lord by thy mvuth.is truth, 1 Kings xvii. 24l 13ut it the 
language of nature and common sense. 

ia/rt fufiifrmrmti wn «XX«vi i^r«ra, wrt lutra pmvrm^mt, ran sen 
P« 4Sly ed. Eicini* 

deceived. 
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deceived himsell^ too just aiid too good to deceive hi^ 
creatures. 

This is the maimer \\\ which miracles, supposing 
them to be divine interpositions, furnish out a con* 
elusive proof of the truth and divine origmal of a 
supernatural revelation. Before we proceed to consi*- 
der the advantages.of this proof, it wijl be necessary 
to take notice, of the different manner in which the 
argumeait is stated by other writers. 

1. By the adversaries of revelation it has been as* 
serted^' that miracles, of themselves^ are proofs only 
oi power ^ without having any relation to the doctrine 
of the performer." Nay, the advocates of revela- 
tion*, though they think *^ that miracles directly 
prove the commission of the person who does them to 
proceed from him by whose power alone they could 
be performed;'* yet maintain "that miracles cannot 
prove the truth, of any doctrine," and that " there is 
no connexion between any miracles and doctrines." 
If miracles, in themselves, prove only the interpo- 
sition o^ some superior %eing, it must be difficult, 
we allow, to discern any connexion between th^se 
works and the truth of doctrines. But it has beea 
sl^wn that these works are proofs of a cliz/ifitf' power 
and interposition ; and therefore, under proper cir- 
cumstances, divine testimonials to a prophet ; testimo- 
nials to his doctrine ^s well as to bis mission. If he 
declares himself to be sent from God to deliver a 
message in his name, or to teach a new dociriue, and 

« See Bp. Sherlock*8 Discourses, voL i. p. 989, 990; and voL il. 
p. 10. 

performs 
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performs and appeals to miracles in proof both of 
his mission and doctrine, will not the miracles (sup- 
posing them to be divine works) equally prove the 
divinity of both ? Indeed, his doctrine is included 
in his commission, and what God principally intendd 
to attest. And if the miracles prove the divinity of 
his doctrine, they must prove its trulh ; unless prov- 
ittg it to be from God be no proof that it is true. 
According to this state of the case^ there is a very 
strict connexion between miraclet and the truth of 
doctrines •. Agreeably hereto we find that the pro- 
phets of God, both under the Old Testament and 
the New, at the same time that they asserted their 
divine mission^ explained the particular object of it, 
or the purpose for which they were sent ; and that 
they urged their miracles as immediate divine testi* 
monies to their message or doctrine f, as wdl as to 
their mission. Nor can we have any higher evidence 
of the truth and certsunty of any doctrine than the 
immediate attestation of God to it*- If some have 
contracted the use of minKles within too narrow 
limits; others, running into the opposite extreme^ 
have stretched it too far. For, 

8. Miracles have been urged to prove the univeiM 

* It might have been added, that miracles may t>e of such a na- 
ture as to exemplify^ as well as to attest^ the doctrine of a prophet. 
But this conoexion between doctrines, and such miracles as are pro- 
per samples of thdse doctrines, could not be taken notice of here; 
as we are now ccmsidvtng miracles only in their most general view, 
as divine interpositions. 

t John riv. 10, 11. Mark xvi. 20, Acts xiv. 3. See above, 
ch. iii. sect. vi. p. 245-6f 

'■ ' and 
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&nd perpetual inspiration of the persons who per* 
formeil them. By some learned writers it has been 
asserted *, that we may be rationally assured that a 
prophet is sent of Gody BEFORE we have heard 
mte tuord of his doctrine; and supposed f^ that all the 
xnirades of a prophet may be performed first, and his 
doctrine be delivered afterwards. In proof of this 
point, they appeal first to the miracles of Moses in 
Egypt, and at the Red Sea ; which, they allege, proved 
Moses to be an oracle^ and would have proved the 
divinity of all the doctrines and precepts he afterwards 
delivered, even if Moses had performed no other mi- 
racles |. Whereas the ends proposed, or the doc- 
trines to be proved, by the miracles of Moses in Egypt, 
"were distinctly stated lefore § the works were per- 
formed. Those ends were, not the proving Moses to 
be an oracle or a divine lawgiver to the Israelites, 
but the effecting their deliverance out of Egypt, the 
exemplary punishment of oppression and idolatry, 
and the manifestation of ihe true God to the world |. 
Nor was it upon this evidence, but upon the evidence 
of the miracles wrought afterwards in the wildemetSj 
that the Israelites received Moses as a divine lawgiver, 
whose authority God continued to support by a series 

* By Mr. Hallet on Miracles, p. 57, 61, 63; and Dr. Benson, in 
hiB Life of Christ, ch. vi. sect. 6, p. 224. 
■ f Dr. Benson, p. 225, 228, &c, \ Page 229. 

5 Aaron spake alt the words which Jehovah had spoken unio Moses, 
and (then) did the signs in the sight of the people, Eiod. iv. 29, 30. In 
like manner Moses and Aaron delivered their message to Pharaoh^ 
before they proved their mission by miracles, Exod. v. 1. 

I! See above, ch. iii, sect. v. 

^1 
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of mifacles^ even after all his doctrines and precepts 
were delivered. The learned writers* next appeal to 
,the miracles wrought hy St. Paul at PhiUppi ; though 
we read of his preaching t there some considerable 
time^ before we have any account of h\» working 
miracles. These ingenious gentlemen all alpng argue 
on the supposition that the miracles of a prophet are 
a general assurance that we may safely trust hiqi a9 
an oracle X, and depend upon s^ll be says as long as he 
lives §: a supposition altogether groundless, and of a 
like nature with that on which the unhappy man 
seems to have proceed(*d, who was slain by a lion for 
giving too hasty credit to a prophet Q. 

Hardly any thing has done more prejudice to reve- 
lation^ than the misapplication of its miracles to pur- 
poses they were never intended to answer. What has 
furnished infidelity with more objections 4-, and occa- 
sioned $0 much perplexity to sincere Cbrisuaus, as 

* Dr. Bcnion, p. 2S0. Mr. Hallet, p. 63. 

t Acs xvi. 14— IS. i Mr Hallet, p. 41, &c. 

§ I M Bf'nsou, p. 224, 236. | 1 Kings ziii. 

4. Mr. Voltaire, in hts Treatise on Toleration, tay« •* that Jep* 
Cha 4 declaration, (Judges zi. 24.) who was impiced hy Ood, is at 
lea.it an evident proo£ that X>od permitted the worship of Che- 
rosh.** But this writer misrepresents the meaning of Jcptha, who 
ts only arguing with idolaters upon their own principle, that all 
cations had a right to keep what their gods had enabled them to 
P'. ssess: which is very different from allowing the divinity and 
worship of Chemosh. Nor wa» Jeptha inspired when he spoke the 
words here referred to. Tite Spirit •/ the LORD came upon hun 
afterwards, (Judges xi. 29-) inciting him to undertake, and eoa- 
blino; him to accomplish, the deliverance of the braelites. Can it 
be inferred from hence, that whenever he spoke it was by divine 
•ispiration f 
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men's maintaining that a prophet who has once per- 
formed miracles is thereby rendered for ever incapable 
of error and vice* ; and their building articles of faith' 
on his private opinions with respect to subjects not 
included in his commission, and with regard to which* 
he might think and speak like all other men? 

All the prophets of God did not perform their mi- 
racles with one view, nor were their commissions of 
the same extent. The commission of some was limited 
to one particular purpose or season; that of others 
was more general and lasting. Each clearly stated 
the distinct and special purposes of his own mission 
and miracles ] and altvays declared what those pur- 
poses were, before he performed his miracles, or 
(xi'hich is the same thing) before he ceased to perform 
miracles. And the miracles were designed to attest 
his commission, and tlie purposes of it, in their just 
extent, as explained by the prophet himself, during 
the time that the miraculous testimony was borne to 
him. On tliis plan, no inconvenience could possibly 
enstie from the errors of a prophet, on subjects foreign 

* Ad opinion repugnant to the express declarations of revelation* 
Matt. vii. 22, 2S. Heb. vi.4, 5, 6. Sfee also Acts xxiii. 5. ch. xv, 12, 
S9. Gal. ii. II, 14. When our Saviour says, Mark ix. 39, No mai% 
mAa thaU'do a mirarle in my name, can lightly {rax'* quickly) tpealt 
evil ofmti he means, that it ou^t not to be supposed, concerning, 
any person who had so great faith in him as to undertake and per- 
form miracles in a dependence upon his divine power, that he was 
at that time disposed to revile andhlaspheme him. This faith how- 
ever did net always govern men's lives. For to some, wko did n)a>iy 
womderjul works in the name of Christ, he taiU sayt I never knew (or ap» 
proved^ you. The eleven apostles, while their minds were darkened 
by many prejudices, and even Juda9, wrought miracles. 
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from his commission ; nor even from his acting after- 
wards contrary to his own convictions^ with respect 
to the subject of his commission ; or on any other 
occasion. The evidence of Christ's divine authority^ 
arising from miracles performed by those who after- 
wards revolted from the faith or practice of Chris- 
tianity, was not impaired by that revolt. Nor did the 
culpable timidity of Peter, in withdrawing himself 
from the society of the Gentile Christians that he 
might not give offence to the Jews, weaken those 
proofs of the exemption of the former from the obli- 
gation of circumcision, which arose from the special 
miracles by which it was confirmed, in the case of 
Cornelius and other uncircumcised Gentiles. In a 
word, miracles must not be extended beyond their 
proper use, or applied to any other purposes than 
what the nature of the works themselves, or the 
declarations of the performer, will warrant. Miracles 
are the testimony of God himself to a person pro- 
fessing to deliver a message f^rom him ; a proof of the 
divine original of his mission and doctrine. But we 
are to receive as divine, upon this evidence, no other 
doctrines than those it was designed to confirm. 

Having attempted to show under what circum- 
stances miracles considered as divine interpositions, 
arc a certain proof of doctrines, I proceed to point 
out the advantages of this proof, particularly in in- 
troducing and establishing a revelation from God. 
We shall still argue on the supposition of miracles 
being divine works; though, after what has been urged 
above, it must be unnecessary at every turn to sbov 

that 
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» 

that the argument concludes only on this supposi* 
tion. 

I. The proof from miracles of the divine coromis* 
sion and doctrine of a prophet is in itself decisive 
and absolute. What reasoning can be more conclu- 
sive than this, << He that does such works as no 
man can do, unless God be with him, must be sent 
of God, and faithfully publish his will to the world ?'''' 
The Grod of truth cannot bear an immediate testi« 
mony to any one as a divine messenger, whom he 
has not sent, or who publishes his own inventions as 
the oracles of heaven. No man was ever so absurd 
as to maintain that attestations properly divine can 
deceive u&, or that God would immediately interpose 
in support of false claims. And this proof of a di- 
vine commission from the credentials we are now 
speaking of is full and sufficient, without taking into 
consideration the doctrine they attest. The proof 
arises out of the nature of the miracles, independent 
of every thing else. This fully vindicates the conduct 
of the prophets of God, who, as was shown above *, 
denianded the immediate assent and regard of man- 
kind to their divine commission, upon the sole evi- 
dence of their miracles, and prior to all reasonings 
concerning the natural propriety and fitness of their 
doctrine. It was only by such works as were sure 
tokens of a divine mission, that it was possible for 
them to overcome the objections and corrupt preju^ 
dices of mankind against their message. Had Moses 

* Ch. vL wet. Ti. 
• • told 
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ble miracles were held in disesteem at the commence- 

• 

ilient of the Christian aera. The Jews indeed ob- 
jtcrted to Cbmt^ that be dispossessed dasmoniacs by 
At assistance of the prince of daemons ; but it bas: 
lieen shown* that they did not, and could not, pasr 
the like judgement oa his other miraculous works. 
Their own religion being grounded upon miracles^ 
ihcy were not so absurd as to deny their being pro- 
per proofs of a divine mission. Miracles were not 
only an evidence by which they were determined^ 
fcut which they preferred to any other : The Jews re^ 
^hre a sign f. 

With respect to the Greeks or Gentiles, the learned 
CRiongst them, it is acknowledged, sought after wis-' 
■obm, were captivated with curious speculations set off 
^th the charms of eloquence, and may in some 
tense be said to have held miracles in con tempt J 5 
fhat is, such events as were by them commonly dc- 
•cribed by this term. These were of two sorts. Some 
ef them, though esteemed miracles by the vulgar, 
were not really such, but mere natural events; inun- 
^dations, prodigies, monsters, together with all the 
ftats of sorcery and magic : and these might very rea* 

■ * Ch« ut. sect. vi. p. 249. Mr. Biscoe^ after othere, asseru that 

Iwth Jews and Heathens ;ascribed the miracles both of Christ an4 

fjjlM i^stles to Uue power of magic. Sermooe at Bo^rle's JLectiire» 

f p. 293. But his attthorities wiU not support his asser tiim io thi« 

I large extent. 

* f 1 Cor. L 22. 

} Somaia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Noctumos lemures, portentaque Thessala rides \ Ho a • 

a 2 sonably 
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of creation are standing evidences of the existence 
and attributes of God. The continued onkr of the 
universe is a sure demonstration of his constant pro^ 
vidence. It is upon the theatre of nature that God 
is continually manifesting himself to mankind. Here, 
therefore^ it is most natural to suppose he will dis- 
play his power^ and signify his pleasiire^ should he 
see fit to make any new discoveries of bis will. If he 
would evidence to bis cr^atares the interposition of 
the Lord of nature, in what other method can this 
be 1^0 suitably done as by controlling the laws of 
nature ? And when he does this in answer to an im- 
mediate appeal to him, made by one who claims a 
mission from him^ does he not declare in the most 
})roper and expressive language, that it it his will 
that that claim should be received and admitted ? This 
appears to have b^en the general sense of mankind^ in 
all ages, concerning genuine miracles; as we have 
had occasion to show** 

The natural sense of mankind, rnih regard to this 
^ well as other suhjectB, may, no doubt, be in some 
measure perverted by sophistry and superstition* And 
it has been by some affirmed, that in the age in 
which the Gospel was published, both Jews smd Gen* 
tiles entertained a very low 6pinion of miracles in ge- 
neral. From hence others have been forward to coo* 
elude, that they were not a Very proper means ef 
irecommending the Gbspel to the regard of mankitid. 
It is not true, howe?er, that gbAuine aftd inetmteita* 

* Ck. ii» sect. V. 

ble 
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ble mtracles were held in disesteem at the commence- 
ment of the Christian aera. The Jews indeed ob- 
jected to Cbiist^ that be dispossess^ dasmoniacs by 
the assistance of the prince of daemons ; but it has 
been shown* that they did not, and could not, pasr 
the like judgement oa his other miraculous works. 
Their own religion being grounded upon miracles, 
they were not so absurd as to deny their being pro- 
per proofs of a divine mission. Miracles were not 
only an evidence by which they were determined, 
but which they preferred to any other : The Jews re^ 
quire a sign f. 

With respect to the Greeks or Gentiles, the learned 
amongst them, it is acknowledged, sought after wiS" 
dom^ were captivated with curious speculations set off 
with the charms of eloquence, and may in some 
sense be said to have held miracles in contempt t; 
that is, such events as were by them commoiily de-* 
scribed by this term. These were of two sorts. Some 
of them, though esteemed miracles by the vulgar, 
were not really such, but mere natural events; inun- 
dations, prodigies, monsters, together with all the 
feats of sorcery and magic : and these might very rea* 

* Ch« iti. sect. vi. p. 249. Mr. Biscoe^ after others, asserts that 
ix>th Jews and Heathens ;ascnbed the mirticles both of Christ an4 
his apostles to tfa^e power of magic. Sermom at Bo^rle's JLectiire» 
p. 293. But his authorities wiU not support his assertiim in this 
large extent. 

f 1 Cor. i. 22. 

\ Somaia, terrores magicosy miracula, sagas, 
Noctumos lemures, portentaque Thessala rides I Ho a . 

a 2 ^ sonably 
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sonably be rejected by all who were acquainted with 
the powers of nature* and art. Others were events 
truly supernatural ; but they were considered as gross 

m 

impostures. They were not only so ill attested^ but 
so incredible in themselves^ so destitute of all rational 
intention and wise contrivance, so visibly calculated 
to serve some political purpose, so trifling, or ludi- 
crous, or absurd in their own nature ; that it cannot 
be matter of wonder that the wiser Heathens rejected 
them with disdain. Marcus Antoninus in particular 
despised all the stories of them, under the notion of 
their being mere fables. His words are, / have learnt 
not to believe those things which are reported concern^ 
ing wondei'-workersy or jugglers arid magicians , in re* 
l&tion to their charmsy and expulsion of dcemonSy and 
the like f. The followers of Epicurus were under a 
necessity of rejecting every history of miracles ; be- 
cause they denied a providence, and thought the gods 
did not interest themselves in the affairs of mankind J. 
But this very reasoning shows that they considered 

* Vid. Tacit. Hist. 1. i. c. 86. & 1. ii. c. 1. 

f Marc. Anton. 1. i. § 6, Plutarch likewise (de Superstit. p. 171.) 
ranks yenrtmt and fietyuat amongst the most ridiculous parts of 
Pagan superstition. Qtcvftara ftatftis might well grow into a proverb 
with respect to such miracles ; which were fit only to produce the 
•corn and aversion which Horace expresses : 

Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in angucm. 
Quodcunque ostendis mihi tic, incredulus odi. 

De Art. Poet. lin. 187. 

I Credat Judxus Apella» 

Non ego ; namque deos didici securum agere xvum. 

Herat. Sat. lib. I Sat. v. lin. 100. 

miracles 
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miracles as divine operations, and therefore were not 
disposed to deride the works themselves, had they 
been convinced that any such works had been truly 
performed. 

The proof of revelation, therefore, from real and 
unsuspected miracles was not improper to be proposed 
to the Heathen world : for it is one thing to suspect 
or deny the truth of miracles; and quite another, 
when we allow their truth, to dispute their authority*. 
How well this evidence was adapted to the state of 
the Heathens, appears from its great success in con^ 
verting them from atheism and idolatry to the Chrisr 
tian faith. And this success would have be«rtt still 
greater, had there been no more objection to the doc^ 
trine than there was to the miracles of Christianity: 
for these works immediately disgraced all the artifices 
of imposture t, and bore upon themselves such cha- 
racters of divinity J that the Heathens regarded tlie 
performers of them as gods, and were with diSi<:ulty 
restrained from paying them divine honours^. From 
what has been advanced under this head, it in some 
measure appears that, 

* It may here be objected, that those Heathens who believed a 
providence ascribed miracles to dxmons. But it will net follow 
from hence, that they believed that daemons wrought miracles ia 
opposition to heaven, and in confirmation of falsehood : ravm 9^ 
ay^ivhs re ittifievtefrt /tat r§ ^tttf. Plat, de Repub.I. ii. p. 431, ed* Ficint. 
Should any ask, How came it to pass that the Heathens did not pay 
more regard to the miracles of Christianity ? I would refer them for 
satisfaction to Dr. Law*s ConsideratUmSf &c. p. 121, note e, 3d edit, 
v'ho treats this subject with his usual candour and judgement. 

f See Act^ viii. 9—24. ch. xiii. 8—11, ch. xix. 19. 

I Acts xiv. 11— 13. 

111. Ml- 
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III. Miracles form the most easy and compendious 
proof of a new revelation ; siKh as lies level to the 
capacities of all mankind, even of those who have 
little leisure or ability for deep researches after truth. 
That the bulk of mankind are not endowed with fa- 
culties to apprehend the force of long and intricate 
reasonings, and that the necessary duties of their 
station engross almost all their attention, are facts 
too plain to be disputed. And co those who are at all 
acquainted with the writings of tlie learned, it is as 
evident, that those abstract reasonings which are 
above the capacity of the vulgar are often unsatis- 
factory to persons of judgement; and may generally 
be opposed by arguments so probable, as to cause 
persons of the best abilities to doubt on which side 
truth is to be found. The speculations which have 
had the sanction of one age hav:e been exploded in 
the next; nay, those which have reined absolute oyer 
^11 the cultivated parts of the world, for many ages 
together, are now sunk into contempt. And the new 
opinions, whidi are substituted m the room <if former 
exploded ones, may liereafter undei^o the saane fate 
with them. For there is very little certainty in any 
science, (except mathematical,) soiy further than the 
reasoning is grounded uipon facts. God therefore, in- 
truding the Christian revelation for the benefit of all, 
founded it upon an evidence adapted to the capacities 
of all ; upon such f4icfs as dearIy*'demonstrated his 
own interposition ^nd countenance ; and exhibited to 
the very senses, as well as to the understandings of 
mankind, the doctrines they were designed to attest, 

the 
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the miracles beipg specimens or samples of those doc« 
tfines. This testimony which Gjod bore ta Jiis Son 
Was equally fitted to convince the learned and illi- 
terate; the force of it was easily and immediately 
appreliended by all who were willing to open their 
eyes, and kee the light. Had it been necessary that 
mankind should have been made philosophers hcfove 
they became Christians^ how small ar^d how slow 
a progress would the Gospel have made 1 especially as 
it was to he published to those who had the greatest 
need of supernatural assistance, whose understaruiings 
Jiad been debased by superstition and idolatry, and 
whose minds were inflamed by prejudices and bigotry, 
as welt as undisciplined to thought and reflection, and 
employed about the cares of life. But the Gospel^ 
ky being accompanied wiUi a proof of its divinity 
that was plain and easy, and carried instant convic- 
tion, did in a short time establish itself ixx every part 
of the earth. This divine light, like that of the sun, 
enlightens every man without any distinction, and in 
a moment darts its beams from one eiid of the world 
to the other. 

IV. Miracles ere a very powerful method of con- 
viction, making a strong impression upon the hearf, 
at the same time that they carry light to the under- 
standing. Such aensible and unusual effects, points 
ing out the immediate hand of God in producing 
them, arrest the attention, rouse the mind from the 
supine state into which it was sunk, <strike.it with aa 
awe of God, impress the cpnvictipu of his peculiar 
presence, and carry with them an obligation to re- 
ceive 
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ceive and obey the truths which they confirm* They 
add weight and energy to those truths, whose im- 
portance thus interests heaven in their behalf. Every 
one who considers the wisdom and majesty of the 
Divine Being must be sensible that no trivia! occa- 
sion, that nothing but the execution of some design 
of the highest importance, can induce him in any 
instance to suspend his own laws, and produce events 
quite out of the settled order of his government. I 
add, that miracles, when they are not related, but 
seeriy and when they are performed in our presence 
in a manner worthy of the Divinity, make a very 
peculiar impression ; they must strike the mind much 
more powerfully than any history (whatever credit 
we give it) can do. So that, in these circumstances^ 
no man can resist their efficacy without contracting 
a peculiar guilt, and incurring a high degree of the 
divine displeasure ; which was accordingly denounced, 
by Christ and his apostles, against such as withstood 
the conviction of those mighty works by which the 
Gospel was confirmed*. 

V. Powerful as these means of conviction may be, 
they are ?iot violent and compulsive ^ nor do they pro- 
duce their full efTect, in engaging men to receive and 
obey a new revelation, without the exercise of right 
dispositions of mind. Whatever some have suggested 
to the contrary, by miracles God appeals to our rea- 
son, to judge whether they are the operations of his 
power, and evidences of his will 3 and whether those 

• John XV. 24. Matt. xi. 21. ch. lii. 31, 82. Hcb. vi.'4, &c. 
eh. X. 29. 

at 
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at whose instance they are performed are commis- 
sioned to deliver it. And when the understanding 
is convinced that the mission is divine, oor compli- 
ance with the messao^e is an act of the will. Miracles 
are the same method of address to mankind as the 
works of nature^ considered as the effects of God's 
power, and the significations of his will, which neither 
produce a full conviction without some attention and 
reflection, nor obedience without a becoming reve- 
rence of God. 

Miracles, it may be said, necessarily strike the 
mind with astonishment; but so likewise do the won- 
ders of nature^ while they are new ; and this, in either 
case, (useful as it may prove to some,) is of little use 
to those who studiously divert their thoughts from 
the operations of the divine hand, and are only look- 
ing out for matter of cavil against them. Miracles are 
no remedy for obstinacy ; nor can the brightest mani- 
festations of the divinity open those eyes which are 
wilfully closed. Signs of an extraordinary divine in- 
terposition will attract the readiest regard from those 
who have cultivated right sentiments toward* God, 
and are previously prepared to obey his will. So that 
the evidence of miracles is not unsuitable to the na« 
ture of religion, as a reasonable and voluntary service; 
nor to the nature of man, as a moral agent; and at . 
the same time it is peculiarly adapted to gain those 
over to the faith of the Christian revelation, who are 
best disposed to comply with its design *. 

VI. The 

* This account of miracles is confirmed by the efEects which those 

«5 . ^1 
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VI. The necessity of miracles is no less evideal than 
their pMpriety and advantage, in attesting a divioe 1 
commissioiiy and propagating a new revelation. For, 
how can God give any evidence of his will, but by 
the operations of bis power, or the efects of hU om- 
niscience ? By what btit the outward and censtbk dis^ 
plays of both, can he bear a public testimony to aa 
exlrafordinary messenger from heawen i The ^general 
kws of nattfre and pfovidenoe answer the «end for 
which they are designed ; but cannot serve tfaepar'- 
pose of a peouiiar attestation to a prophet of God. Nor 
can the excellent tendency of the doctfiue, separate- 
ly considered, prove t>bat k came from God. Had 
Christianity been only a republication of the law of 
nature, or a revival of certain principles obscnred by 
superstition, but demonstrable by reason, when awak- 
ened into exercise ; even then miracles would have 
been useful to excite the attention of the world to 
those principles, and to give them new evidence and 
certainty^ nay, necessary ^ though not to establish 
their truth, yet to prove a particular divine commis- 
sion to revive the knowledge of tbem, and thereby to 
give the publishers of theal the greater authority to 
Feform the world, and procure them a more speedy 
f access. But when a new religion is (like that ♦©£ 
the Gsospel) the free result of the divine wisdom for 
the sakation of sinful men, and contains brighter 

of the Gospel produced. Some rejected tkis evidence ; others wtre 
convinced, but not lastingly reformed by it, (Mait. vii. 22, 23.) ; on 
others it Iiad a perfect and permanent influence—- according to their 
I'e9pective di^ositiojis. 

displays 
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ctisplays of the divine philantbrppy th4f> i^atur^l rea^ 
8on is acqMdinUd wUU i bow can (hie divine original 
of such a new religion b^ eatabli^bed, if DO ^iipernar 
tural tiestimony be borne to it by God ? 

The more immediate design of the mira/cl^s pf th^ 
Oospd wag to prov^ the diyi^ie commission of tbi^ 
first publishers of it, und to eng^g^ men to receive it 
aa an imniediate messages from God* T{uey wisre mc^r^ 
especially intended to demonstrate Jjesus of Na^a* 
reth to be the Messiah, the divinely appointed prince 
and saviour: a claim that could not be supported 
but by the divine testimony of prophecies and mirar 
cles. Christ not only a^sumied ihe honour of a pro- 
phet of God, but a far superior dignity and authority 
to any of the prophets; he spoke of himself as the 
son of God, in a sense peculiar and transcendent ; a9 
one appointed to govern the church, and judge this 
world. Now the mx>re extraordinary his claims jyere, 
so much the more necessary was it to confirm them 
by adequate miracles. Had Christ reasoned like g 
philosopher, he might have been esteemed a^ such ; 
but, without producing proper credentials of a divine 
ttussioD ^ and authority, he couid not have enforced hia 
kistruclions upon, the conscience, a$ the if«mediate die-* 
tates and oraclfs of theDivjnity ; nor have been received 
b'y the wqtM under his proper character^ as the Son of 

* ThUargunient might receive large illustration from the case of 
Moses, both as a divine ambassador to Pharaoh and a divine legisla-* 
tor to the Israelites. Even his main doctrine, viz. that the God of 
the Hebrews was the only true God, as well a^ bus commiseion, could 
be established only by miracles.. 

Gad, 
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God, the Saviour, Sovereign, and Judge of mankind. 
Christ had suffered death as a malefactor. His 
apostles affirmed that God had raised him up again, 
advanced him to a state of the highest dignity and au- 
thority in his presence and kingdom, and invested him 
Vfith power to iestow immortality upon his followers. 
But who ought or could give credit to their doctrine 
and testimony, if it had not been confirmed by God 
himself, on whose good pleasure alone the constilu-^ 
tion of the Gospel was founded ? It was impossible, by 
reason, to prove the antecedent propriety and neces- 
sity of such a tonslitution. If any thing can render 
the necessity of miracles to confirm and propagate the 
Gospel still more apparent, it is the consideration 
of the great corruption * of the world at the time of 
Christ's appearance in it, creating in men a disaffec- 
tion to the purity of this new revelation ; the disgrace 
and danger that attended the public profession of it ; 
the violent prejudices entertained both by Jews and 
Gentiles against the doctrine of the cross ; the Go- 
spel's superseding the necessity of the Jewish revela- 
tion, and establishing itself upon the ruins of Pagan 
idolatry 5 and the consequent opposition it met with 
frqm all the powers of the world. These difficulties 
and obstructions could not have been surmounted, if 
the Gospel had not been supported and recommended 

• See what was urged above, to show the necessity of confirming 
the Gospel by miracles, and of considering these works as in them- 
selves certain evidences of divine interposition, from the con&idera- 
tion of the strong prejudices both of Jews and Gentiles against the 
claims of Christ, and from the great corruption of the age in which 
the Gospel was published, ch« iii. sect, vit 

by 
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by the most unquestionable operations of God's power, 
and the plainest testimonies of his approbation* 

Vll. Miracles, while they are more immediately 
and directly employed in introducing and establishing 
a new revelation, may serve to revive and confirm the 
principles of natural religion^ and to recover men from 
those two opposite extremes of atheism and idolatry* 
Into the one or other of these extremes the world was 
very generally fallen in the age of the GospeK Per- 
sons in the higher ranks of life were infected with 
atheism ; those in the lower were quite over- run with 
idolatry. Now no properer cure of both these evils 
could be prescribed than miracles. 

1. These works confute the pretences of atheism^ 
and afford new evidence of those first principles of all 
religion, the being and providence of God. It has, 
indeed, been often affirmed, that miracles offered in 
support of a mission from God do only suppose, and 
cannot demonstrate, his existence. Nevertheless, if 
they are his immediate acts, and prove a divine mis- 
sion, they must prove that there is a God from whom 
the missionary comes, and by whose authority he 
acts. Supernatural signs and wonders demonstrate 
his existence, in the same way of reasoning as the 
works of nature do. In both cases we proceed on 
one common principle, that every effect must have 
some cause ; and argue from the visible effects to an 
invisible cause by which they were produced. If you 
consider only the grandeur of the works, the exist- 
ence of the world (so replete with wonders !) bears 
a more ample testimony to the being of a God, than 

all 
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ail the miracks of tbi^ Jewish and Christian dispeiisa** 
lions. NevA^theiets^ occasional and uncommon opera* 
lions of the divine power have (bis peculiar advantage 
to recommeiul them, that they strike our attention 
snore forcibly than that settled course of things which 
£»l]& under our constant observ4tix>n« 

Miracles not only contain a dibw d^POEionstration of 
God's extst.ence, but strengthen the proems of it drawn 
from the frame of the world, and clear them from 
thie two piinciptl obj/ections of atheism^ mz. either 
tj^at the worid is eternal, or else owed its existence to 
this tbftuitous concourse of atoms. Soaietiuies the 
atheist affirms that the world was never inade at all, 
but has existed from (eternity ju^t as it is at present ; 
and is subject to fate or nect:ssity : and thus he en- 
deavours to evade the argument drawn from nature^ 
to prove the existence of its creator and lord. But 
the sviperi^atural proof of this importa^U point is not 
liable to the same objection^ and is even servieeabie in 
removing it. No one affirms that miracles existed 
from eternity 5 aud if they are reaUy effeoted, they 
must have a canse. If they are effected at the inter*- 
oession of a prophet, and in attestation of jhis com* 
Biission, tbeymnst have a voluntary designing cause; 
and^anAOt be ascribed ^ther to necessity or fate. 
And inasmuch as they control or s^upersede tlve laws of 
tiatoce, their effi^cient cause must be distinct frooi na« 
lure^ and superior to it ; and can be no other that^ the 
sovereign lord of nature^ the same whom we call God.. 
Not to add, that had tb^ world been eteFnal^ ^e 
course of nature M^oukl have cpnlinued the ^ame with- 
out 
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otit any interruption. N<m* can visible signs of an in^ 
visible power that commands jiature, be any more re- 
conciled with the formation of the world by the for* 
toitous concourse of atoms^ than with the notion of 
its eternal necessary existence. la opposition to both 
these pleas, they prove the worfd to be the work of a 
firee and almighty agent*. For who can control the 
©ettltd course of nature, but that great Being that * 
established it ? If the worM liad «o creator, it cou^d 
have no lord. He alone \Vho caused it te%e^l)at it 
is, oould make what changes in it he pleased. Tht 
visible signs of God's power do so clearly demonstrate 
his existence, that the atheist denies there ever were 
any miracles, to avoid being compelled into the be- 
lief of a God. 

Miracks also bear a noble testinjony to divine pro- 
vidence. They are actual exercises of God's jurisdic- 
tion over the world, and therefore a proof of fact that 
he governs it, and interests himself in its affairs. 
Prophecies likewise are a further illustration and evi- 
dence of this important truth. Wiien they describe 
the most contingent events, the actions of free agents ; 
comprehend the fates of various nations &aA persons ; 
and reach through a great length of ages ; they afford 
a most sensible proof of the universal and perpetual 

* So tliat, whether the apostle considered the declgratian of Moset, 
.Gen. i. l, as that of a prophet, or the aedentials of his mission { he 
might say, By faith u:e kno%u that the imrlds were JtMinied by the ward tf 
Gody Heb. xi. 3. Faith supplies us with new evidence of this truth, 
tVfithout weakening that of r«a$on. And Moses might clearly and 
certainly infer from his miracles, even without an immediate revela- 
iioo, that intht If^gmmngChd frsak^ ikt.hmitmttndihs teaHu 
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si^erintendency of an unerring providence. These mi- 
raculous effects of the divine power and knowledge 
are a very valuable addition to that evidence of God's 
existence and government which arises from the order 
of nature^ and serve to vindicate and confirm it. 

2. Miracles are a remedy against the evil of idoh' 
tryy as well as that of atheism. In the opinion of 
idolaters themselves, these works are a demonstration 
of a divine power *• And when they are performed 
in the name of Jehovah^ under the character of the 
only living and true God, in direct opposition to all 
the claims of idolatry ) they equally establish the di- 
vinity of Jehovah, and confute the pretensions of all 
his rivals and oppo^ers. The truth of his claims ne- 
cessarily infers the falsehood of theirs. Miracles being 
in themselves exercises of God's sovereign dominion 
over the powers of nature, which were the prin- 
cipal gods of Paganism, and from whom the inferior 
deities were supposed to derive all their authority, 
overturn the very foundation of the Pagan idolatry, 
and bring men to the knowledge of the true God f. 

This 

♦ Acts xiv. 11. 

f 1 Thess. i. 9, 10. 1 Pet. 1. 21. 1 Cor. xii. 2. Acts xiv. 15. Mr. 
Voltaire (in his Dictionnaire Philosophique, p. 268.) seems to approve 
of the philosopher, who said that the sight of miracles would con- 
vince him of the existence of two opposite principles, one of whom 
■undoes what the other had been doing. This objection proceeds on 
the false supposition, that miracles contradict or defeat the int^ntioH 
of the laws of nature: whereas they only aim at an end which 
could not be answered by the regular operation of those laws j (as 
was shown above> p. 21.) And it is evident that, when they are 
performed in the Dame of the true God, and in proof of his sole do" 
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This argument might receive large illustration from 
the peculiar nature of the Scripture miracles, were this 
the proper place for entering on the examination of 
them. But we are here only shbwing the use of mi- 
racles in general, in bearing testimony to the existence, 
unity, and providence of God ; and considering these 
works in their most general view, as divine operations. 
For this reason we forbear likewise to show, that 
when miracles are in their own nature displays of the 
beneficence and rectitude of the divine Being, in- 
stances of his favour or displeasure, according to 
men's different characters ; and are likewise subser- 
vient to a scheme calculated to recover merl to piety 
and virtue ; they are then a new confirmation of God's 
moral perfections and providence, such as may serve 
for the conviction of all who call them into question, 
and be of singular use to those who worship gods of 
the most flagitious characters, and do it by acts of 
, wickedness suitable to their apprehended natures. 
This the ancient Heathens did, who nevertheless were 
recovered, by such miracles as are here described, 
to the knowledge and adoration of the Holy One of 
Israel, 

minion over nature, or (which is the same thing in efFect) in proof 
of a mission from him, under the character of the sole author and 
sovereign of the world, and are not (as they never can be) controlled 
by opposite miracles ; instead of establishing, they directly confute 
the doctrine of two or more rival deities. Accordingly the miracles 
of the Jewish and Christian revelations were the means of converting 
men from polytheism to the faith and worship of the true God. By 
him (Christ) ye believe in. God, that raised him from the dead, and gave 
him glory y that your faith and hope might be in God, 1 Pet. i. 21. 

The 
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The foregoing observations are, I bope> itj(Eci<nt 
to show^ that how low an opinion soever ibo9e may 
entertain of miracles, who will not allow them to be 
the immediate operation of God ; yet wbea considered 
in this their true light, their use, importaiice aod 
necessity in introducing and establishing anew revela- 
tion, are clearly discerned ; and that^ while they give 
authority to a prophet to reveal the divine will to man- 
kind, they bear a striking testimony to the existence 
and providence of God, and are highly useful^ if not 
necessary^ for the conviction of mankind when sunk 
into atheism and idolatry. They have actually an- 
i>wered this end, when all the works of nature £ailfid 
of their effect. I would only observe further, 

VIII. That the evidence of miracles (whether of 
f>ower or knowledge) is the fittest to aecompanya 
standipg revelation } because it is not confined to one 
age or ncition, but may be extended over the whole 
•globe, and conveyed to the most distant generations. 
IMiracies of jOfose/er carry instant conviction, procure 
]!>resent credit to a prophet, and must niBke a very 
peculiar impression cxn the spectators* Nevertheless, 
their use is not confined to them ; for they may be so 
crt'dible in themselves, so strongly attested, so faith- 
fully recorded, and so necessarily connected with 
other subsequent facts, not to be disputed, noraC" 
counted for in a natural way, as to leave no room for 
those to doubt of their reality, who had not the ad- I 
vantage of seeing them performed. With respect to 
miracles of knowledge ; they serve in sorne instance^ 
for immediate use, particularly the discoveries of di- 
stant 
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stant and hidden transactions^ and of the secrets of the 
hunaan heart. There are other instances of superna- 
tural knowledge, the predictions of future events, 
which are designed to carry conviction in some di- 
stant period. The distances between the delivery of 
the prophecies and their accomplishment may be very 
different : some prophecies may receive a speedy com- 
pletion; others may be gradually accomplishing 
through many succeeding ages, to the very end of 
time ; and hereby furnish evidence to the world through 
all these different periods. Such prophecies are a 
standing and perpetual evidence of the mission of a 
prophet I always lying open to the view and examina- 
tion of the world. They give credibility to the history 
of his other miracles, being themselves one species of 
miracles, such as necessarily argue a special divine in- 

• 

terposition. And the evidence arising from them, in« 
stead of being diminished, will be increased by their 
distance from the time of their delivery, as the events 
foretold successively happen. 

From the whole of what has been offered, in this 
and the several foregoing chapters, it appears, I hope, 
that it can be no objection against the Jewish and 
Christian revelations, that they rest upon the basis of 
miracles. 



THE END. 
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